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Fort Pontchartrain in the Narrows, June 8, I 721. 


Set out on the 27th. of laſt month from the 
entrance of lake Erie after ſealing my laſt let- 
ter, and. though it was then late I made three 
leagues farther” that day with the advantage of a 
favourable wind and the fineſt weather in the 
_ KF world.  The:courſe is by coaſting along the north 
of ſhore amounting to a hundred leagues... The way 
es off towards the ſouth from Niagara is 
Vol. II. B much 


Lodo 
much more agreeable but longer by one half. Lak 
Erie is a hundred leagues in length from eaſt to 
weſt. Its breadth from north to ſouth is thirty 
leagues, or thereabouts. The name it bears is 
that of an Indian nation of the Huron language, 
which was formerly ſeated on its banks, and who 
have been entirely deſtroyed by the Iroquoiſe, 
Erie in that language ſignifies Cat, and in ſome 
accounts this nation is called the Cat nation. This 
name comes probably, from the large quantity of 
theſe animals formerly found in this country. They 
are no larger than ours and their ſkins are reckoned 
very valuable. Some modern maps have given 
lake Erie the name of Conti, but with no better 
ſucceſs than the names of Conde, Tracy, and 
Orleans which have. been given to the lakes Hu- 
ron, Superior and Michigan. 


On the 28th I advanced nineteen leagues, and 
found myſelf oppoſite to a river called, La grande 
Riviere, or the Great River, which runs from the 
eaſcward in 42 deg. 15 min. The largeſt trees 
however were not as yet covered with leaves. Ex- 
cepting this circumſtance, the country appeared 
to me extremely beautiful, We made little way 
the 29th, and none at all the goth. We embark- 
ed again on the morrow before ſunriſe, and ad- 
vanced a good way. The iſt. of June being the 
day of Pentecoſt, after having failed up a beauti- 
ful river for the ſpace of an hour, which has its 
riſe as they fay at a great diſtance, and runs be- 
twixt two fine meadows ; we paſſed over a carry- 
ing place of about ſixty paces in breadth, in or- 
der to avoid turning round a point which is called 
the long Point ; it is a very ſandy ſpot of ground, 
and naturally bears a great quantity of _ — 

Er. 3 1 ollow- 
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following days I ſaw nothing remarkable, but 
coaſted along a charming country, hid at times by 
very diſagreeable proſpects, which however are 
of no great extent. Wherever I went aſhore I 
was quite enchanted by the beauty and variety of 
a landſcape, which was terminated by the nobleſt 
foreſts in the whole world. Add to this, that 
every part of it ſwarms with water fowl ; I cannot 
ſay whether the woods afford game in equal pro- 
fuſion; but I well know that on the ſouth- ſide 
there is a prodigious quantity of Buffaloes. 


Were we always to fail as I then did, with a 
ſerene ſky in a moſt charming climate, and on 
water as clear as that of the pureſt fountain; were 
we ſure of finding every where ſecure and agree- 
able places to paſs the night in, where we might 
enjoy the pleaſure of hunting at a ſmall expence, 
breathe at our eaſe the pureſt air, and enjoy the 
proſpect of the fineſt countries in the univerſe, 
we might poſſibly be tempted to travel to the end 
of our days. I recalled to memory thoſe ancient 
Patriarchs who had no fixed place of abode, 
who lived in tents, who were in a manner the - 
maſters of all the countries they paſſed through, and 
who enjoyed in peace and tranquillity all their 
productions, without the plague inevitable in the 
poſſeſſion of a real and fixed eftate. How my 
oaks repreſented to me that of Mamre? ho 
many fountains put me in mind of that of Jacob? 
each day a new ſituation choſen at pleaſure z a 
neat and commodious houſe built and furniſhed 
with all neceſſaries in leſs than a quarter of an 
hour, and floored with a pavement of flowers, 
continually ſpringing up on a carpet of the moſt 
beautiful green; on all ſides ſimple and natural 


| beauties unadulterated and inimitable by any art. 
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If theſe pleaſures ſometimes ſuffer a little inter- 
ruption, whether by hard weather or ſome other 

unforeſeen accident, it is only to render them more 

ſenſibly felt at a ſecond enjoyment. 8 


Were I inclined to moralize I might add, that 
theſe alternatives of pleaſure and diſappointment, 
which I have already undergone ſince my fetting 
out, are very proper to make us ſenſible that there 
is no kind of life more capable of placing this 
maxim conſtantly before our eyes, that we are no 
more than pilgrims on the earth, and that we 
have no right to uſe but as paſſengers, the good 
things of this world; that the real wants of man 
are very few in number, that little is ſufficient to 
purchaſe contentment, and that we ought to take 
in good part thoſe evils and croſſes which ſurprize 
us, ſince with the ſame rapidity they make way 
for a mixture of better fortune. Laſtly, how 
many things contribute in this way of life to make 
us ſenſible of our dependance on the divine pro- 
vidence, which in order to produce this mixture 
of good and evil, makes not uſe of the paſſions 
of men but of the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, which 
may entirely be foreſeen, and the caprice of the ele- 
ments which we ought to look for: and conſe- 
quently what a multitude of opportunities of me- 
riting by our confidence in, and reſignation to the 
divine will? It is generally ſaid that long voyages 
are ſeldom attended with a large crop of divine 
grace; nothing however is more proper to produce 
it than this ſort of life. | „ 


On the fourth we ſtopt a good part of the day 
on a point which runs north and ſouth three leagues, 
and which is called Pointe Pele, or Bald Point. 


It is however well enough wooded on the weſt 
LET | fide, 


3 | | 
fide, but that of the eaſt is a ſandy track pro- 
ducing nothing but red cedars, of an indifferent 
growth and in ſmall quantities. The white cedar 
is of more general uſe than the red, the wood of 
which is eaſily broken, and is only fit for making. 

ſmall pieces of furniture. It is a notion in this 
country that women with child ſhould not uſe it in 
buſks. The leaves of this tree yield no odour but 
the wood does. Quite the reverſe happens in the 
white cedar, There are a great number of bears 
in this country, and more than four hundred of 
theſe animals were killed laſt winter on Pointe 


Pele alone. To 


On the fifth towards four o'clock in the after- 
noon we perceived the land 'on the ſouth ſhore, 
and two little iſlands which lie very near it. Theſe 
are called Rattleſnake iſlands, and we are told 
they are ſo infeſted with theſe reptiles that the air 
is infected with them. We entered the Narrows 
an hour before ſunſet, and paſſed the night above 
a very beautiful iſland, called L'iſle de Bois Blanc, 
or White-wood iſland. From Long-point to the 
Narrows the courſe is always weſt ; from the entry 
of the Narrows to the iſland of St. Clair, which 
is five or fix leagues, and thence to Lake Huron 
it bends ſowewhat towards the eaſt, inclining to 
the ſouth ; thus the whole of the Narrows, which 
are thirty-two leagues long, lies between 42 degrees 
12 or 15 minutes, and 43 degrees and a half north 
latitude. Above the iſland of St. Clair, the Nar- 
rows widen and form a lake, which has either re- 
ceived its name from the iſland, or given it its 
own. It is about ſix leagues long and as many 
broad in ſome places. | N 


„ It 
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It is pretended that this is the fineſt part of all 

Canada, and really if we may judge by appear- 
ances, nature ſeems to have refuſed it nothing that 
can contribute to make a country delightful ; hills, 
meadows, fields, lofty foreſts, rivulets, fountains, 
rivers, and all of them ſo excellent in their kind, 
and ſo happily blended, as to equal the moſt ro- 
- mantic wiſhes ; the lands however are not all e- 
qually proper for every ſort of grain, but moſt 
are of a wonderful fertility, and I have known 
ſome produce good wheat for eighteen years run- 
ning without any manure, and beſides all of them 
are proper for ſome particular uſe. The iſlands 
ſeem placed on purpoſe for the pleaſure of the 
proſpect ; the river and lake abound in fiſh, the 
air is pure, and the climate temperate and ex- 
tremely wholſome, 

Before you arrive at the fort, which ſtands on 
the left, a league below 'the iſland of St. Claire, 
you find on the ſame ſide two pretty populous vil- 
Jages very near each other ; the firſt is inhabited 
by the Tionnontatez a tribe of the Hurons, and 
the ſame who after having wandered to and fro for 
a long time, firſt ſettled at the balls of St. Mary, 
and at Michillimakinac; the ſecond is inhabited 
by the Poutewatamie Indians. On the right, 
ſomewhat higher is a third village of the Ou- 
tawais, inſeparable - companions of the Hurons 
from the time that both of them were driven from 
their country by the Iroquois ; there are no chrifti- 
ans at all among theſe laſt, and few if any amongſt 
the Poutewatemies ; the Hurons are all chriſtians, 
but have no miſſionaries ; it is ſaid they will admit 
of none, but this is only true of a few of their 
principal men who have not much religion, 55 
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who do not ſuffer the others to be heard, who 
have been a long time deſirous of having miſſi- 
onaries ſent them. "op. £10040 75 


It is a long time ſince the importance of the 
place, ſtill more than the beauty of the country 
about the Narrows has given ground to wiſh, 
that ſome conſiderable ſettlement were made in 
this place; this has been tolerably well begun ſome 
fifteen years ſince, but certain cauſes of which I 
am not informed, have reduced it almoſt to no- 
thing; thoſe who are againſt it alledge firſt, that 
it would bring the trade for the northern furs too 
near the Engliſh, who as they are able to afford 
their commodities to the Indians cheaper than we, 
would draw all that trade into the province of 
New York. Secondly, that the lands near the 
| Narrows are not fertile, and that the whole ſurface 
to the depth of nine or ten inches conſiſts of ſand, 
below which is hard clay impenetrable to the wa- 
ter; from whence it happens that the plains and 
interior parts of the woods are always drowned 
that every where you ſee nothing but diminutive 
ill-grown oaks, and hard walnut- trees, and that 
the trees having their roots always under water 
their fruits ripen very late. Theſe reaſons have 
not been unanſwered ; it is true that in the neigh- 
bourhood of fort Pontchartrain the lands have a 
mixture of ſand, and chat in the neighbouring 
foreſts there are bottoms almoſt conſtantly under 
water; however theſe very lands have produced 
wheat eighteen years ſucceſſively without the leaſt 
manure, and you have no great way to go to find 
the fineſt ſoil in the world. With reſpe& to 
woods, without going a great way from the fort, 
I have ſeen as I have been walking ſuch as may 
vie with our nobleſt foreſts. ' 1998 
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As for what has been ſaid that by making a ſet- 


tlement at the Narrows, we ſhould bring the fur- 


trade too much within reach of the Engliſh ; 
there is not a man in Canada who does not agree, 
that we can-never ſucceed in hindering the Indians 


from carrying them their commodities, let them 


be ſettled where they will, and with all the pre- 


cautions we can poſſibly take; except by cauſing 


them to find the ſame advantage in trading with 
us, as in the province of New York. 1 have 
many more things to acquaint your grace of, but 


theſe diſcuſſions would carry me too far; we ſhall 
talk over the matter ſome day at our leiſure. 


On the 57th of June, which was the day after 


my arrival at the fort, Mons. de Tonti who com- 


mands here, aſſembled the chiefs of the three vil- 
lages I have juſt. mentioned, in order to com- 
municate to them the orders he had received from 


the Marquis de Vaudreuil; they heard him calmly 


and without interruption; when he had done 
ſpeaking the orator of the Hurons told him in 
few words, that they were going to conſult about 
what he had propoſed to them, and would give 
him their anſwer in a ſhort time; it is the cuſtom 
of the Indians never to give an immediate anſwer 
on an affair of any conſequence. Two days after 
they aſſembled in great numbers at the com- 
mandant's, who was deſirous that I ſhould be pre- 
ſent at this council, together with the officers of 


the garriſon. Saſteratſi, whom we French call 


king of the Hurons, and who is in fact hereditary 


chief of the Tionnontatez, who are the true Hu- 


rons was alſo preſent on this occaſion; but as he 


is ſtill a minor he came only for form ſake ; his 


uncle who governs in his name, and who is 
called regent, ſpoke in quality of orator of the 
| | nation; 


nation; now the honour of ſpeaking in the name 


of the whole is generally given to ſome Huron 


when any of them happens to be of the council. 
The firſt view of theſe aſſemblies gives you no 
great idea of the body; imagine to yourſelf ma- 
dam, half a ſcore ſavages almoſt ſtark naked with 
their hair diſpoſed in as many different manners 
as their are different perſons in the aſſembly, and 
all of them equally ridiculous ; ſome with laced 
hats, all with pipes in their mouths and with the 
moſt unthinking faces. It is beſides a rare thing to 


hear any one utter ſo much as a ſingle word in a 


quarter of an hour, or to hear any anſwer made 
even in a monoſyllable; not the leaſt mark of di- 
ſtinction, nor any reſpect paid to any perſon what- 
ſoever. We ſhould however be apt to change our 
opinion of them upon hearing the reſult of their 
deliberations, - F- T0 


The buſineſs in debate on this occaſion, related 
to two points which the governor general had 


very much at heart ; the firſt was to perſuade the 


three villages ſettled at the Narrows, to agree that 
no more brandy ſhould be ſold them, which 
had been expreſly prohibited by the council of 
the marine. The ſecond was to engage all the 
nations to unite with the French, to deſtroy- the 
Outagamies, commonly called Foxes, who had 
been favoured with an indemnity ſome years before, 
and who had begun their robberies anew. Monſieur 
de Tonti firſt cauſed to be repeated to them by 


his interpreters in a few words, what he explained- 


more at large in the firſt aſſembly, when the Hu- 
ron orator made anſwer in the name of the three 


'S 


villages; he made no exordium but came at once - 


to the point, he ſpoke a great while and with 


much gravity, pauſing at each article to give time 
1 1 | to 
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to the interpreters to explain in F rench what he 
42 been laying? in his own language. 


His mien, the tone of his voice, and the man- 
ner of his delivery, though without any geſtures 
or infections of the body, appeared to me ex- 
tremely noble and calculated to perſuade, and 
what he ſaid muſt have been very eloquent, ſince 
after being ftript of all its ornaments in the 
mouth of the interpreter, who was only a'man 
of common parts, we were all perfectly charmed 
with it; and I do aſſure you, madam, that had 
he continued to ſpeak for two whole hours I could 
have heard him with the greateſt pleaſure. Ano- 
ther proof that the beauty of his diſcourſe came 
not from the interpreter is, that this man never 
could have dared to take upon him to tell us from 
himſelf all he ſaid to us; I was even ſomewhat 
furprized at his boldneſs in repeating ſo faithfully 
as he did certain points which could not fail to be 
difagreeable to the commandant, When the Hu- 
ron orator had ended, Onanguice chief and orator 
of the Poutewatemies ſpoke in a few words, and 
after a very ingenious manner, to all that the 
other had more largely expatiated upon, concluding 
to the ſame purpoſe, as he had done ; the Outawais 

ke not at all, but ſeemed to approve of w—_ 
had been ſaid by the others. 


Tbe reſult was that the French mi ht uſe their 
pleafure with reſpect to the ſelling of brandy to 
the Indians; but they had done well had they 
never ſupplied them with any; and it is impoſſible 
to imagine any thing ſtronger than what the Hu- 
ron orator ſaid whilſt he was laying open the diſ- 
orders occaſioned by this beverage, and the miſ- 
_ it had done to all the Indian nations in ge 
| ner 
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neral. The moſt zealous miſſionary could not 
have ſaid more; he added however that they were 
no ſo much accuſtomed to it that they could no 
longer be without it; by which it was eaſy to 
gueſs that ſhould the French refuſe them, they 
would certainly have recourſe to the Engliſh: 
that with reſpect to the war with the Outegamies 
nothing could be determined, except in a e 
council of all the nations who acknowledge Onon- 
thio, (ſo the Indians call the French king) for 
their father; that no doubt they would all agree 
in thinking the war neceſſary, but that they would 
with great difficulty be brought to place any con- 
fidence in the French, who after having once be- 
fore united them to aſſiſt in exterminating the 
common enemy, had granted them peace without 
ever conſulting with their allies, and without its 
being poſſible to find out any reaſon for ſuch a 
proceeding. | DEE, | 


The day after I viſited the two Indian towns 
near the fort; I began with that of the Hurons 
where I found all the matrons, and amongſt them 
the grand- mother of Saſteratſi in much affliction 
for being ſo long deprived of every ſpiritual ſuc- 
cour; many circumſtances which I learned at the 
ſame time confirmed me in the opinion 1 had be- 
fore ſometime adopted, that certain private in- 
tereſts were the ſole obſtacles to the deſires of theſe 
good chriſtians; it is to be hoped that the laſt 
orders of the council of the marine will remove 
all thoſe obſtacles; Monſieur de Tonti aſſured me 
he was going to ſer about it in an effectual manner. 


Thoſe who were my guides in this village aſ- 
ſured me, that were it not for the Hurons the 
other Indians of the Narrows muſt die of hunger; 

this 
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chis is certainly not the fault of the land where 
they are ſettled ; were they to cultivate it ever fo 
little they would find at leaſt ſufficient for their 
ſubſiſtance; fiſhing alone would ſupply them with 
a good part, and this exerciſe is far from being 
very laborious, but after having once taſted brandy 
they think only of amaſſing of furs to purchaſe 
wherewithal to intoxicate themſelves. The Hu- 
rons' who are wiſer, more laborious and more ac- 
cuſtomed to huſbandry, being alſo endued with a 
greater ſhare of foreſight entertain more ſolid 
thoughts, and by means of their induſtry are in a 
condition not only to ſubſiſt without being be- 
holden to any one, but alſo to furniſh a ſupply to 
their neighbours ; this however is not done entirely 
from ſentiments of humanity, for we muſt by no 
means reckon. amongſt the number of their good 
qualities that of diſintereſtedneſs. 


I was ftil} better received amongſt the infidel 
Poutewatamies than amongſt the chriſtian Hu- 
rons ; theſe Indians. are the fineſt men in all Ca- 
nada, and are beſides of the ſweeteſt natural temper, 
and have been always our very good friends. 
Onanguice their chief treated me with a polite- 
neſs which gave me full as high an opinion of his 
good ſenſe as the diſcourſe he had made in the 
council; he is a perſon of undoubted worth, and 
entirely in our intereſt. 

As I was returning through a quarter of the 
Huron village, I perceived a number of theſe In- 
dians, who ſeemed much heated at play ; I ap- 
proached them and found that the game they were 
paing at was what they call the game of the 
platter; this is the game to which the Indians 
are addicted above all others, they ſometimes 
loſe their reſt, and in ſome degree their _ 

enſes 
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* - ſenſes at it; they ſtake all they are worth, - 


and ſeveral of them are known to continue at 
it till they* have ſtript themſelves ſtark” naked 
and [loſt all their moveables in their cabbins ; 

ſome have even been known to ſtake their liberty 
for a certain time; this circumſtance proves be- 
yond all doubt how paſſionately fond they are of 
it, there being no people in the univerſe more 
jealous of their liberty than our Indians. Z 


The game of the platter or bones, is played 
between two perſons only; each perſon has ſix or 
eight little bones, which I at firſt rook for apricot 
ſtones, theſe being of the ſame ſize and ſhape 3 
but upon viewing them nearer I found they had 
fix unequal faces, the two largeſt of which are 
painted, the one black and the other of a ſtraw 
colour; they fling them up into the air, ſtriking 
at the ſame time- againſt the ground or table with 
a round hollow diſh, in which they are contained, 
and which muſt firſt be made to ſpin round ; when 
they have no diſh they content themſelves with 
throwing the bones up into the air with the hand; 
if all of them after falling to the ground preſent 
the ſame colour, the player wins five points, the 
party is forty, and the points won are diſcounted in 
proportion to the gains on his fide ; five bones of a 
colour give only one point for the firſt time, but the 
ſecond the winner ſweeps the board; any lower 
number goes for nothing. 8 | 


* 


He who wins the party ſtill continues to play; 
the loſer yields his place to another who is named 
by the markers on the ſame ſide; for they take 
ſides at the beginning of the game, ſo that a 
whole village is ſometimes concerned in the party, 
ws” | and 


„ 

and even ſometimes one village plays againſt ano- 
ther; each ſide chuſe their own marker who re- 
tires when he pleaſes, which happens only when 
things do not go ſo well on his ſide. At each 
throw that is played, eſpecially if it be a deciſive 
one, they make a prodigious ſhouting ; the play- 
ers ſeem poſſeſſed, and tne ſpectators are ſcarce 
more maſters of themſelves ; both make a thouſand 
contorſions, addreſs themſelves to the bones, load 
the genii of the adverſe party with imprecations, 
and the whole village rings with their howling; if 
all this is ineffectual to retrieve their ill- luck the 
loſers are at liberty to put off the party till to- 
morrow, at the expence of a very ſlender repaſt 

to the aſſiſtants. | WE: 


They then prepare to return to the combat, 
each invoking his tutelary genius and throwing in 
honour of him ſome tobacco into the fire; they 
implore of him above all things happy dreams: 
the moment day appears they fall to play, when 
if the loſers take it into their head that the furni- 
ture of their cabbin is the cauſe of their ill-luck, 
they begin with changing it intirely ; great parties 
generally laſt five or fix days, and oftentimes the 
night occaſions no interruption ; however as all 
the ſpectators, at leaſt ſuch as are concerned in 
the game, are in ſuch an agitation as to be tranſ- 
Ported out of themſelves to ſuch a degree that 
they quarrel and fight, which never happens to 
the Hurons except on theſe occaſions, or when 
they are drunk; we may eaſily gueſs whether 
| ©, when the party is ended, both do not ſtand ſuffi- 

ciently in need of reſt, | SES 


ot happens ſometimes that theſe parties at play 
are preſcribed by ſome of their phyſicians, or at 
* x * the 


K 


the requeſt of ſome ſick perſon; a dream is often 


ſufficient cauſe for either; this dream is always un- 
derſtood for a command of ſome genius, and then 
they prepare for the party with prodigious care; 
they aſſemble ſeveral different nights to make an 


eſſay, and to ſee who has the happieſt hand at a 
throw; they conſult their genius, they faſt, and 
married perſons obſerve the ſtricteſt continence 


and all to obtain a favourable dream; every morn- 
ing they relate thoſe they have had, and make a 
collection of all ſuch things of which they happen 


tc have dreamed, and which they imagine able to 


bring good luck to their fide, which they put into 
little bags and carry about with them. If any 
one has the reputation of being fortunate, that is 
according to the notions of theſe people, of ha- 
ving a more fortunate genius, or one that is more 


inclined to do good, they never fail to make him 


approach him who holds the platter; they 'go 
ſometimes to ſeek this perſon at a great di! 

and if through old age or ſome infirmity he is 
unable to walk they carry him on their ſhoul- 


ders. | 


* 


* 


They have often preſſed the miſſionaries to be 


preſent at theſe games, from a perſuaſion that their 


tutelar genii are more powerful than all others. It 
happened one day in a Huron village that a ſick 
woman having cauſed one of their prieſts to be called, 
who are alſo their phyſicians, this quack preſcribed 
for her the game of the platter, and appointed a vil- 
lage different from his own to play; ſhe immediately 
ſent to aſk permiſſion of the chief of this village 
this was granted, the party was played and the 
game being ended, the patient returned the players 
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ſaid they had procured her: ſo far however from 
being better ſhe was on the contrary much worſe, 
but they are obliged to ſeem ſatisfied even _ 
_ have, leaſt cauſe to be ſo. | 


* 


T he ae of this woman and of hw re- 


lations fell upon the miſſionaries for refuſing to be 


preſent at the party, notwithſtanding all the ſoli- 
citations that had been made to them for this pur- 
poſe, and from their chagrin at the little com- 
plaiſance they ſhewed on this occaſion, they re- 
proached them with ſaying, that ever ſince their 
arrival in the country, the genii of the Indians had 
had no longer any power; the miſſionaries took 
ad vantage of this confeſſion to ſhew theſe infidels 
the weakneſs of their divinities, and the ſuperi- 
ority of the God of the chriſtians ; but as it ſel- 
dom happens on ſuch occaſions that people are diſ- 
poſed to hear reaſon, theſe barbarians anſwered 
coolly, Tou have your gods and we have ours, 


only it is our misfortune that” ours are the Teaſe | 


«x powerful of the two.“ 


The Narrows is one of the countries where a 
botaniſt might make the greateſt number of diſ- 
coveries. I have already obſerved that all Canada 
produces a vaſt number of ſimple of ſovereign 
virtue; it is not doubted that the ſnows con- 


tribute much to this, but there is in it beſides ſuch 


a variety of ſoil, which joined to the mildneſs of 


the climate, men the eaſe with which the ſun 


warms this country which is more open than the 


reſt, gives ground to believe that the plants have 


more virtue in this than in any other part ago it. 


„ » w— 


— 
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One of my guides lately made a trial of the 


virtue of an herb which is to be met with every 


where, and the knowledge of which is exceeding 


neceſſary to travellers, not for any good qualities 


it poſſeſſes, for I have never as yet heard any attri- 


buted to it, but becauſe too much care cannot be 


taken to avoid it; this is called, L' herbe à la puce, 
or Flea-wort, but this name is not expreſſive 
enough to ſhew the effects it produces. Theſe are 
more or leſs ſenſible according to the conſtitution 
of thoſe it happens to touch; there are even ſome 
perſons on whom it does not operate at all ; but 
ſome perſons merely by looking upon it are ſeized 
with a violent fever, which laſts more than fifteen 
days, and is accompanied with a very troubleſome 
ſcab, attended with a prodigious itching all over 
the body ; it operates on others only when they 
touch it, and then the patient appears as if entirely 
covered over with a leproſy : and ſome have been 
known to have had their hands quite ſpoiled with 
it. No remedy is as yet known for it but patience z 
after ſome time it gos entirely off. 


There grows alſo at the Narrows citron trees in 
the open fields, the fruit of which in ſhape and 
colour reſemble thoſe: of Portugal, but they are 
ſmaller and of a diſagreeable flavour; they are ex- 
cellent candied. The root of this tree is a mortal 
and moſt ſubtle poiſon, and at the ſame time a 
ſovereign antidote againſt the bite of ſerpents. It 
muſt be bruiſed and applied inſtantly on the 
wound: this remedy is immediate and infallible. 
On both ſides of the Narrows the country is ſaid 


to preſerve all its beauty for ten leagues up the 


country; after which you meet with a ſmaller 
number of fruit trees and fewer meadows. But 
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. 
after travelling five or ſix leagues farther inclining 
to lake Erie, towards the ſouth-weſt, you diſcover 
immenſe meadows extending above a hundred 
leagues every way, and which feed an immenſe 
quantity of thoſe buffaloes, whereof I have mora 
than once made mention, | 
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Some Particulars relating to the Charafer, Cf 
toms, and Government f the Indians. 


| The Narrows, June 14, 1721, 
Madam, N 8 


A FTE RI had cloſed my laſt letter and given 

it to a perſon who was going down to Quebec, 
J made myſelf ready to purſue my voyage, and ac- 
cordingly embarked next day; but I have not 
been able to get over, and through the neglect of 
thoſe who conducted me, am returned back to 
fort Pontchartrain, where I very much fear being 
obliged to remain ſeveral days longer. Theſe are 
diſappointments we muſt lay our account with, in 


travelling with Canadians who are never in a hur- 


ry, and who are very careleſs in taking their mea» 


ſures. But, as we are to make the moſt of every 


thing, I will take the opportunity of this delay, to 
divert you with beginning ſome account of the 


government of the Indians, and their manner of 


proceeding in the diſpatch of public buſineſs : by 


this means, you will more eaſily underftand many 
things, which I ſhall have occaſion to mention to 


you in the ſequel. 8 | 
C2 | : 1 


0 20 | 
T ſhall, However. be as brief as poſſible on this 
head : firſt, becauſe every thing relating to it is 
not equally intereſting ; in the ſecond place, be- 
cauſe I would not willingly write you any thing, but 
what is ſupported on the credit of good witneſſes ; - 
and it is no eaſy matter to find people whoſe ſince- 
rity is beyond all ſuſpicion, at leaſt of exaggerating 
thingsz or who cannot be accuſed of having too 
lightly believed what has been told them; or laſt- 
ly, who have judgment ſufficient to take things 
in their true point of view; which requires one to 
have made a long ſtay in the country, and to have 
converſed much with the inhabitants. I ſhall 
therefore give you nothing of my own on this ar- 
ticle ; for which cauſe, I ſhall not obſerve any exact 
order, in what I ſhall ſay; but you will eaſily col- 
lect together, and make a juſt whole of the paſſages 
I ſhall give you in my letters, in r as I 
ſhall be informed. -of them. 


13e mult be EY Madam, that the nearer we 
view our Indians, the more good qualities we diſ- 
cover in them: moſt of the principles which ſerve 
to regulate their conduct, the general maxims by 
which they govern themſelves, and the eſſential part 
of their character, diſcover nothing of the barba- 

rian. Beſides thoſe ideas, though wholly indiſtinct, 


9 which they ſtill preſerve of a Sapreme Being, theſe 


veſtiges, now almoſt nearly effaced, of a religious 
worſhip, which they ſeem formerly to have paid 
this ſovereign ruler; and the weak traces which we 
remark in their moſt indifferent actions of the anci- 
ent belief, and of the primitive religion, might re- 
ſtore them more eaſily than is imagined to the true 
Path, render their converſion to chriſtianity eaſier 
than is commonly found, and which is attended 


wita greater obſtacles, even in the moſt civilized 
nations. 


3 | 
nations. In effect, does not experience teach us, 
that politeneſs, knowledge, and the maxims of 
ſtate, produce in theſe laſt an attachment to, and 
prejudice in favour of their falſe tenets; that all 
the zeal and abilities of the evangelical labourers, 
can with difficulty ſurmount them; and that grace 
muſt of neceſſity act more powerfully on the minds 
of enlightened infidels, who are- almoſt always 
blinded by their preſumption, than on thoſe who 
," Oppoſe to it their narrow capacities only. 


Moſt part of the people on this continent have 
a ſort of Ariſtocratical government, the form 
of which is extremely various: for though each 
town has a chief of its own, independant 
of all the reſt of the ſame nation, and whoſe 
ſubjects are dependant on him in very few parti- 
culars ; there is, notwithſtanding, no affair of any 
conſequence reſolved upon, but by the advice 
of the Elders, Towards Acadia the Sagamos were 
more abſolute, and it does not appear that they 
were under any obligation, as the chiefs are almoſt 
every where elſe, of making largeſſes to their ſub- 
jects; on the contrary, they exacted a kind of tri - 
bute from them; and diſintereſtedneſs was by no 
means eſteemed a royal virtue amongſt them. But 
it ſeems the diſperſion of theſe Acadian Indians, 
and perhaps too their commerce with the French, 
have introduced conſiderable changes into their an- 
cient form of government; whereof Leſcarbot and 
Champlain are the only authors, who have given 
us any particular account. | 0 5 


Several nations have each of them three princi- 
pal families or tribes, which ſeem to be as old as 
their firſt origin. They have all, however, one 


common ſtock; and there is one at leaſt that is 
SY looked 
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looked upon as the firſt, and which has a ſort of 

pre- eminence over the other two, in which thoſe 
of this tribe are treated as brothers, whereas 
amongſt themſelves they treat one another as cou- 
fins. Theſe tribes are mixed, without being con- 
founded, each of them having a diſtin& chief in 
every village: and in ſuch affairs as concern the 
Whole nation, theſe chiefs aſſemble to deliberate 
upon it. Every tribe bears the name of ſome ani- 
mal, the whole nation having alſo its own, whoſe 
name it takes, and whoſe figure is their bearing or 
enſigns armorial ; and when they ſign any treaties, 
it is always by drawing thoſe figures upon them, 
except when for particular reaſons they cauſe ſub- 

ſtitute ſome other. | 


Thus, the Huron nation is the nation of the 
porcupine: its firſt tribe bears the name of the 
bear, or of the roe-buck, authors varying on this 
head; the other two have the wolf and tortoiſe 
for their animals; laſtly, every town has its own 
particular animal, and it is probably this variety 
which has miſled the authors of ſome accounts. 
It is alſo proper to obſerve, that beſides theſe diſ- 


tinctions of nations, tribes, and towns, by animals, 


there are alſo others founded on ſome cuſtom, or 
particular event: as for inſtance, the Tionnonta- 
tez Hurons, who are of the firſt tribe, commonly 
call themſelves the tobacco nation; and we have a 
treaty in which theſe Indians, who were then ſettled 
at Michillimakinac, have put for their mark the 
figure of a beaver. | 


The Iroquois nation has the ſame animals with 
the Huron, of which it appears to be a colony, with 
this difference, that the family of the tortoiſe is ſplit - 
into two branches, called the great and little _ 
e RT Os 
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toiſe. The chief of each family bears its name 


and in all public deeds he is known by no other. 


The ſame thing happens with regard to the chief of 


a nation, as well as of every village: but beſides 


this name, which is only a ſort of repreſentative 
appellation, they have another, which diſtinguiſhes 


them .more particularly, and which is properly a 
mark of dignity : thus, one is called the moſt 


noble, another the moſt ancient, and ſo forth. 
Laſtly, they have a third which is perſonal 4 but 
I ſhould be apt to believe, that this cuſtom pre- 
vails only amongſt thoſe nations where the office of 

chief is hereditary. . | 4 


Theſe titles are always impoſed with great cere- 
mony; the new chief, or, in caſe he is too young, 


he who repreſents him, is to make a feaſt, beſtow 


preſents, pronounce the elogium of their predeceſ- 
ſor, and ſing his ſong. There are, however, 


ſome perſonal names in fo much veneration, that no 
one dares to appropriate them to himſelf; or Which 


are at leaſt a long time before they are renewed : 
when this is done, it is called raiſing the perſon to 
life who formerly bore it. GEE DN 


In the northern parts, and wherever the Algon- 
quin tongue prevails, the dignity of chief is elec- 
tive; and the whole ceremony of election and in- 
ſtallation conſiſts in ſome feaſts, accompanied with 
dances and ſongs: the chief elect likewiſe never 
fails to make the panegyrick of his predeceſſor, and 


to invoke his genius. Amongft the Hurons, 
where this dignity is hereditary, the ſucceſſion 18 
continued through the women, ſo that at the death 


of a chief, it is not his own, but his ſiſter's fon! who 


ſucceeds him; or, in default of which, his near- 
eſt relation in the female line. When the Whole 
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branch happens to be extinct, the nobleſt matron 


of the tribe or in the nation chuſes the perſon ſhe 


approves of moſt, and declares him chief. The 


perſon who is to govern muſt be come to! years 
of maturity; and when the hereditary chief is not 


as yet arrived at this period, they appoint a re- 


gent, Who has all the authority, but which he holds 


in name of the minor. Theſe chiefs generally have 


no great marks of outward reſpect paid them, and 
if they are never diſobeyed, it is becauſe they 
know how to ſet bounds to their authority. It is- 
true that they requeſt or propoſe, rather than com- 
mand ; and never exceed the boundaries of that 
ſmall ſhare of authority with which they. are 


veſted. Thus it is properly reaſon which governs, 


and the government has ſo much the more influ- 
ence, as obedience is founded in liberty; and that 


they are free from any apprehenſion of its degene- 
rating into tyranny. | : | 


Nay more, each family has a right to chuſe a 
counſellor of its own, and an aſſiſtant to the chief, 
who 1s to watch for their intereſt ; and without 
whoſe conſent the chief can undertake nothing. 
Theſe counſellors are, above all things, to have an 


eye to the public treaſury ; and it is properly they 


who determine the uſes it is to be put to. They are 
inveſted with this character in a general council, 
but they do not acquaint their allies with it, as they 
do at the elections and inſtallations of their chief. 
Amongſt the Huron nations, the women name the 
counſellors, and often chuſe perſons of their own ſex. 


This body of counſellors or aſſiſtants is the 


| higheſt of all; the next is that of the elders, con- 


fiſting of all thoſe who have come to the years 
of maturity, I have not been able to find exactly 
| what 


(4 } 
whit this age is. The laſt of all/is that of the wat | 
riors; this comprehends all who are able to bear 
arms. This body has often at its head, the chief of 
the nation or town; but he muſt firſt have diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by ſome ſignal action of brave- - 

ry; if not, he is obliged to ſerve as a ſubaltern, 
that is, as a ſingle centinel; there being no ee 
in the militia of the Indians. 


In fact, a large body may have ſeveral chiefs; 
this title being given to all who ever commanded ; 
but they are not therefore the leſs ſubject to 
him who leads the party; a kind of general, with- 
out character or real authority, who has power 
neither to reward nor puniſh, whom his ſoldiers 
are at liberty to abandon art pleaſure and 'with im- 
punity, and whoſe orders notwithſtanding are ſcarce 
ever diſputed : ſo true it is, that amongſt a people 
who are guided by reaſon, and inſpired with ſenti- 
ments of honour and love for their country, in- 
dependance is not deſtructive of ſubordination ; 
and, that a free and voluntary obedience is that on 
which we can always rely with the greateſt cer- 
tainty. Moreover, the qualities requiſite are, that 
he be fortunate, of undoubted courage, and | 
fectly diſintereſted, It is no miracle, that a per- 
ſon poſſeſſed of ſuch eminent qualities ſhould be 
obeyed. : 
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The women have the chief authority e » 
all the nations of the Huron language; if we ex- | 
cept the Iroquois canton of Onneyouth, in which 
it is in both ſexes alternately. But if this be 
their lawful conſtitution, their practice is ſeldom 

agreeable to it. In fact, the men never tell the 
women any thing they would have to be kept! 
ſecret; and rarely any affair of conſequence is com- 

municated 
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municated to them, though all is done in thei! 
name, and the chiefs are no more than their 
lieutenants. What I have told your grace of the 
grandmother of the hereditary chief of the Hurons 
of the Narrows, who could never obtain a miſſi- 
anary for her own town, is a convincing proof 
that the real authority of the women is very 
ſmall: I have been however aſſured, that they 
always deliberate firſt on whatever is propoſed 
in council; and that they afterwards give the re- 
ſult of their deliberation to the chiefs, who make 
the report of it to the general council, compoſed 
- of the elders; but in all probability this is done 
only for form's fake, and with the reſtrictions I 
have already mentioned. The warriors hkewiſe 
conſult together, on what relates to their par- 
ticular province, but can conclude nothing of im- 
portance which concerns the nation or town; all 
being ſubje& to the examination and controul of 
the council of elders, who judge in the laſt re- 
ſour Ce. LEY e 5 | 


It muſt be acknowledged, that proceedings are 
carried on in theſe aſſemblies with a wiſdom and 
a coolneſs, and a knowledge of affairs, and I 
may add generally with a probity, which would 
have done -honour to the areopagus of Athens, or 
to the ſenate of Rome, in the moſt glorious days of 
thoſe republics: the reafon of this is, that nothing 
is reſolved: upon with precipitation; and that thoſe 
violent paſſions, which have ſo much diſgraced 
the politics even of Chriſtians, have never prevailed 
amongſt the Indians over the public good. In- 
tereſted perſons fail not, however, to ſet many 
ſprings in motion, and apply an addreſs in the 
execution of their deſigns, we could hardly believe 
barbarians capable of; they alſo all of them por” 

of | | els, 


en 
| bel, in the moſt ſovereign degree, the art of con- 
cealing their real intentions: but generally ſpeak- 
ing, the glory of the nation and motive of ho- 


nour, are the chief movers in all enterprizes. , | 


What can never be excuſed in them is, that they 
often make honour conſiſt in ſatiating a revenge 
which knows no bounds; a fault which Chriſti- 
anity alone is able to 8 and in which all our 
politeneſs and religion are often unſucceſsful, 


Each tribe has an orator in every town, which 
orators are the only perſons who have a liberty 
to ſpeak in the public councils and general aſſem- 
blies: they always ſpeak well and to the purpoſe. 
Beſides this natural eloquence, and which none 
' who are acquainted with them will diſpute, they 
have a perfect knowledge of the intereſts of their 
employers, and an addreſs in placing the beſt fide 
of their own cauſe in the moſt advantageous light, 
which nothing can exceed. On ſome occaſions, the 

women have an orator, who ſpeaks in their nn 
or rather acts as their interpreter. | 


Nations who may be ſaid to ben cabin 
neither public nor private, and who have no am- 
bition to extend their territory, ſhould, in appear- 
| ance, have few affairs to ſettle with one another. 
But the mind of man, naturally reſtleſs, is inca- 
pable of remaining inactive, and is very ſagacious 
in cutting out buſineſs for itfelf, What is certain, 
is, that our Indians are eternally negociating, and 
have always ſome affairs or other on the tapis : 
ſuch as the concluding or renewing of treaties, offers 
of ſervice, mutual civilities, making alliances, in- 
vitations to become parties in a war, and laſtly, 
compliments of condolance on the death of ſome 
chief or conſiderable perſon. All this is perform- 
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- ed with. a dignity, an attention, and, I may add, 
with a capacity equal to the moſt important affairs; 
and theirs are ſometimes of greater conſequence 
than they ſeem to be: for thoſe, who are depu- 
ted for this purpoſe, have commonly ſecret inſtruc- 
tions; ſo that the outward motive of their deputa- 
tion is no more than a veil which covers their 


r 


The nation, which has made the firſt figure in 
Canada, for two centuries paſt, is that of the Ito- 
quois: their ſucceſs in war has given them a ſu- 
periority over moſt of the others, which none of 
them are, any longer, in a condition to diſpute with 
them; and from being pacifick, which they for- 
merly were, they have become very troubleſome 

and pragmatical. But nothing has contributed 
more to render them formidable, than the advan- 
tage of their ſituation, which they preſently diſco- 
vered; and whereof they have made all poſſible 
advantzge. As they were ſituated between us and 
the Engliſh, they ſoon found that both would be 
under the neceſſity of keeping well with them; and, 
indeed, it has been the chiet care of both colonies, 
ſince their eſtabliſhment, to gain them over to 
their own party, or, at leaſt, to perſuade them to 
ſtand neuter : and as they were perſuaded that if ei- 
ther of theſe nations ſhould entirely get theaſcendant 
over the other, they muſt ſoon be ſubjected them- 
ſelves; they have found the ſecret of ballancing 
their ſucceſs; and if we refle& that their whole 
force united has never exceeded five or ſix thou- 
ſand combatants, and that it is a great while ſince 
| they have diminiſhed more than one half, we 
i muſt needs allow, they muſt have uſed infinite 
abilities and addreſs. 


With 
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With reſpect to particulars and the interior go- 


vernment or police of towns, affairs are reduced 
to few articles, and are ſoon concluded. The au- 
thority of the chief ſeldom or never extends to 

theſe ; and, generally ſpeaking, perſons in any de- 
gree of credit, are entirely taken up about the pu- 

lic buſineſs. A ſingle affair of however little im- 
portance, is long under deliberation; every thing 
being conducted with much coolneſs and phlegm, 
and nothing being decided till all who are deſirous 
have been acquainted with it. If a preſent has 
been given underhand to any of the elders, to 
make ſure of his ſuffrage, you are ſure to ob- 
tain it, if the preſent has been accepted of. It has 
ſcarce ever been known, that an Indian has failed 
in an engagement of this ſort; but it is no eaſy 
matter to bring them to accept of it, nor does he 
ever receive with both hands. Young perſons enter 
early into the knowledge of affairs, which natu- 
rally renders them grave and ripe, at an age in 
which we are ſtill children; this intereſts them, 
from their tendereſt infancy, in the public weal, 
and inſpires them with an emulation which is fo- 
mented with great care, and from which there is 


nothing that might not be hoped for. 


The greateſt defect in this government is, that 
they have ſcarce the ſnadow of criminal juſtice 
among them; though, to ſay truth, it is far from 
being attended with the ſame bad effects it would 
certainly be amongſt us: the great ſpring of 
our paſſions, and the chief ſource of thoſe diſor- 
ders which are the moſt pernicious to civil ſoei- 
ety, to wit, private intereſt, having ſcarce any 
power over men who never think of hoarding, 
and give themſelves very little concern about to- 
MOrrow. c | 5A eee 


We may alſo juſtly reproach them with the way 
in Which they bring up their children: they do 
not ſo much as know what it is to correct them. 
Whilſt they are little, they ſay they have no reaſon; 
and it never enters into the head of an Indian, to 
- think that the judgment is improved by puniſh- 
ment; when they are come to years of diſcretion, 
they pretend to be maſters of their own actions, 
and therefore accountable to none. They carry 
[theſe maxims to ſuch a height, as to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be maltreated by intoxicated perſons, with- 
 Fout ſo much as defending themſelves for fear of 
hurting them. Why ſhould we do them any evil, 
ſay they, when you talk to them of the ridicu- 
* of this behaviour; they know not what 
they do? 


In a word, thefe Indians are perfectly convinced, 
that man is born free, and that no power on earth 
has a right to infringe his liberty, and that nothing 
can compenſate the loſs of it: and it has been 
found a very difficult matter to undeceive even the 
\ Chriſtians among them, and to make them under - 
ſtand how, by a natural conſequence of the corrup - 
tion of our nature, which is the effect of ſin, an un- 
bridled liberty of doing miſchief differs very little 
from obliging them to commit it, becauſe of the 
ſtrength of the byaſs which draws us to it; and 
that the law which reſtrains us, cauſes us to ap- 
proach nearer to our original ſtate of liberty, whilſt 
it appears to take it from us. Happy for them, 
experience has not made them feel in many things 
all the power of this tendency which produces ſo 
many crimes elſewhere. Their underſtandings be- 
ing narrower than ours, their deſires are ſtill more 
ſo: reduced to deſire what is neceſſary only, 


for which providence has ſufficiently provided, may 
| ave 
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have ſcarce ſo much as the notion of ſupetflui- | - 


After all this, toleration and impunity is a very 
great diſorder; as is alſo that want of ſubordina- 
tion in public as well as domeſtic life, in which 

every one does what ſeems good in his own eyes; 
where father, mother, and children often live, like ſo 
many perſons who have met by chance, and linked 
together by no ſort of tye; where young perſons 
manage the affairs of the family, without conſulting 
their parents about them any more than if they 
were mere ſtrangers; where the children are 
brought up in abſolute independance, and where 
they are early accuftomed to liſten neither to the 
voice of nature, nor to the moſt indiſpenſible 

duties of ſociety. » 


If in thoſe nations who are governed with more 
wiſdom, and who are reſtrained by the bridle of a 
holy religion, we notwithſtanding ſometimes fee 
ſuch monſters as diſhonour humanity, they at leaſt 
excite the horror of others, and expoſe themſelves 
to. the laſh of the law ; but what is in this caſe 
the crime of an individual, becomes the crime of 
the nation, when it is ſuffered to go unpuniſhed, 
as parricide itſelf is amongſt the Indians; and 
were it ſtill more rare than it is, this impunity, 
however, is ſuch a ſtain as nothing can efface, and 
which ſavours entirely of the barbarian. There 
are, however, in all this ſome exceptions, of which 
I ſhall preſently ſpeak ; but, generally ſpeaking, 
the genius and character of our Indians is ſuch as 
1 have been deſcribing it. 


They are not only perſuaded, chat a perſon who 
15 not in poſſeſſion of his reaſon is not reſponſible 
for 


— 
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for his actions, at leaſt, that he deſerves no puniſh- 
ment; but they imagine likewiſe that it is beneath 
the dignity of a man to defend himſelf againſt a 
woman or a child: provided, however, as I 
ſhould be apt to imagine, that there is no danger 
of life being loſt, or any riſque of being maimed 
in which caſe, their way is, if poſſible, to ſave 
themſelves by flight. But, ſhould an Indian kill 
another in his cabin, being drunk, which they of- 
ten pretend to be when they harbour any ſuch de- 
ſigns, they content themſelves with bewailing the 
dead: It was a great misfortune, ſay they, but 
as for the-murderer he knew not what he did. 


If the thing was done in cold blood, they ſup- 
poſe without difficulty that the perſon who com- 
mitted it, muſt have had very good reaſons before 
he proceeded to this extremity. If it 1s clear he 
had none, it belongs to thoſe of his own cabin, 

as being the only perſons concerned, to puniſh 


him; theſe have power to puniſh him with death, 


but this they rarely do, and even then without any 
form of juſtice, ſo that his death does not ſo much 
look like a legal puniſhment as the revenge of ſome 
individual; and ſometimes a chief is glad of this 
opportunity to get rid of a bad ſubject. In a 
word, ciimes are puniſhed in ſuch a manner as 
neither to ſatisfy juſtice nor eſtabliſh the public 
tranquillity and ſecurity. | 


A murder, in which ſeveral cabins ſhould be af- 
fected, would notwithſtanding always have trouble- 
ſome conſequences, and would often be ſufficient 
to ſet a whole town, and even a whole nation in 
a combuſtion: for which reaſon, in ſuch acci- 
dents the council of the elders leave nothing un- 
done in order to accommodate matters timeouſly 5 
| * An 
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and in caſe of ſucceſs it is commonly the publick 
who makes the preſents, and takes all the neceſſary 
ſteps with the offended family. The prompt pu- 
niſnment of the criminal would at once put an 
end to the affair, and the relations of the deceaſed 
are at liberty to do their pleaſure on him, if they 
can get him in their hands; but his own cabbin 
think it inconſiſtent with their honour to ſacri- 
fice him, and often the village do not think pro- 
per to compel them to It. | 


_— 


I have read in a ſetter of Father Brebeuf, 1 nhl 
lived a long time among the Hurons, that theſe. 
Indians were wont to puniſh murderers in this 
manner. They extended the dead body on poles 
fixed to the roof of a cabbin, and the murderer 

was obliged to fir ſeveral days ſucceſſively directly 
under it, and to receive all that fell from the car- 
caſs, not only on himſelf but alſo on his proviſions, 
Which wereplaced near him, except by means of ſome 
conſiderable preſent made to the cabbin of the de- 
fun&, he obtained the privilege of ſaving his diet 
from the pollution of this poiſon ; but the Miſ- 
ſionary does not tell us whether this was done by. 
publick authority, or was only by way of, repriſal, 
which thoſe it concerned made ule of after getting 
the aſſaſſin in their yo 
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Be this as it will, the way moſt in uſe amongſt 
all the Indians to indemnify the relations of a man 
who has been murdered, is to replace him by 
means of a priſoner of war: in this caſe the cap- 
tive is almoſt always adopted, enters into poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the rights of the deceaſed, and — : 
cauſes the perſon whoſe place he fills to be forgot- 
ten. There are, ROWEVEr, certain odious crimes © 
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which are priniſhes with death on the "EPA | 
leaſt among ſome nations; | ſuch as wicheraft. 0 
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Whoſoever is ſuſpeRed of this crime can never 
be ſafe any where; they even cauſe him undergo, 
when they can lay hold on him, a kind of rack, in 
order to oblige him to name his accomplices, af- 
ter which he is condemned to the ſame puniſhment 
with the priſoners of war ; but they firſt aſk the 
conſent of his family, which they dare not refuſe, 
Thoſe who are leaſt criminal are knocked in the 
head, before they are burned : © thoſe who diſho- 
nour their families, are treated much in the ſame 
manner, and it is generally their own family that 
does juſtice upon them. 


Amongſt the onen who are very minkh gi- 
ven to thieving, and who perform it with a dexte- 
rity which would do honour to our moſt expert 
pick -pockets, it was lawful, on diſcovery. of the 
_ thief, not only to take from him what he had ſto- 
len, but alſo to carry off every thing in his cab- 
bin, and to ſtrip himſelf, his wife, and children 
ſtark naked without their daring to make the leaſt 
reſiſtance. And further in order to ſhun all 
ſuch conteſtation which might ariſe on this head, 
certain points were agreed upon from which they 
never deviated. For example, every thing found, 
were it but a moment after it was loſt, belonged 
to the finder, provided the former proprietor had 
not before reclaimed it; but on diſcovery of the 
leaſt diſhoneſty on the part of the former, they 
obliged him to make reſtitution, which occalioned 
ſometimes diſſentions, which were with difficulty 
put an end to: the following is an u of = 
fort ſingular enough. 
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A good old woman had for all her worldly 
goods, but one collar of Wampum, worth about 
ten crowns of our money, and which ſhe carried 
about with her every where in a little bag. One 

day as ſhe was at work in the fields, ſhe chanced to 
hang her bag on a tree; another woman who per- 
ceived it and had a great deſire to filch her collar 
from her, thought the preſent a favourable oceaſion 
for ſeizing it, without being liable to be accuſed of 
theft: ſhe therefore kept her eye continually upon 
it; and, in about the ſpace of an hour or two, the 
old woman having gone into the next field, ſhe 

| flies to the tree, ſeizes the bag, and falls a crying 

how lucky ſhe had been to find ſo valuable a 

prize. The old woman turns immediately about 
and ſays the bag belonged to her, and that it-was 
ſhe-who had hung it on the tree, that ſhe had nei- 
ther loſt it nor forgot it, and that ſhe intended to 
take it down, when her work ſhould be over ; her 

| adverſary made anſwer, that we are not to judge 
| the. intentions, and that having quitted the field 

without taking down her bag, ſhe was deemed. in 

law to have forgot it. cm | 

After many conteſtations between theſe two wo- 

men, who never ſpoke ſo much as one difobli- 

ing word the whole time; the affair was brought 

fore an arbiter who was the chief of the vil- „ 

lage: according to the rigor,” ſays he, the 
bag is the property of the finder; but the cir- 

te cumſtances of the thing are ſuch, that if this 

% woman would not be taxed with avarice, ſhe 

< ought to reſtore it to the claimant, and be 

<« ſatisfied wich ſome little preſent, which the o- 

<< ther. cannot in, reaſon refuſe her.“ Both par- 

: ties acquieſced in this judgment; and it is .pro- - 
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per to obſerve that the fear of being accuſed o 
avarice had full as much power on the minds o 
the Indians, as the fear of puniſhment could have 
bad; and that theſe people are generally govern- 
ed by the principles of honour more than by any 
other motive whatever. : 


What I am now going to add, will give your 
Grace a new proof of this. I ſaid a little above, 
that in order to prevent the conſequences of a mur- 
der, the public takes upon itſelf the charge of 
making the proper ſubmiſſions for the guilty, and 
_ indemnifying the intereſted. Would you believe 
that this very circumſtance has more power in pre- 
venting theſe diforders than the moſt ſevere laws? 
nothing is, however, more true: for as theſe ſa- 
tisfactions coſt much to men whoſe haughtineſs is 
beyond all expreſſion, the criminal is the more ſen- 
ſible of the mortification which he ſees the publick 
ſuffers on his account, than he could poſſibly be 
of his own; and their zeal for the honour of 
their nation, is a much more powerful curb on 
theſe barbarians than the fear of death, or any o- 
ther puniſhment whatſoever. 


_ Beſides, it is certain that impunity has not al- 
ways prevailed amongſt them to the degree it has 
done lately; and our firſt miſſionaries found ſome 
traces of the ancient ſeverity, with which they knew 
how to reſtrain crimes ſtill remaining. Theft in 
Particular has always been looked upon as a ſtain 
which diſhonoured a family ; and every individual 
had a right to waſh off the ſcandal of it in the 
blood of the criminal. Father Brebeuf perceived 
one day a young Huron who was diſpatching a 
girk; he ran up to him in order to hinder _ 
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and aſked him what it was that could provoke 

him to this violence. It is my ſiſter,” anſwer- 

ed the Indian, ** ſhe is a thief, and I am going 

to expiate by her death, the diſhonour ſhe has 

brought upon me and all our family.” My 
letter is juſt called for. I conclude with aſſuring 


you, that . 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER XIX. 


7 oyage from i be Narrows to Michillimakinac. Deſ- 
Icription of the country, Of the marriages of the 
Indians. | 1 


& Michillimakinac, June 30, 1721- 
Madam, | | 


T was on the 18th of this month I at length 
took my leave for good and all of fort Pont- 


chartrain at the Narrows, a little before ſunſet. 


I had ſcarce advanced a league in my way before 
a ſtorm accompanied with a deluge of rain, obli- 
ged me to make to land well ſoaked, where we 
paſſed the night in a very uncomfortable manner. 
All I was able to get forward the next day was to 
traverſe lake St. Clair, which is about four leagues 
long ; the country appeared to me very good on 
both ſides. At half way you leave on your left 
a river 120 feet in breadth at its mouth; this 
has got the name of the river of the Hurons, 
theſe Indians having taken ſanctuary here during 
the war-with the Iroquois. On the right and al- 
moſt oppoſite is another river, the mouth of which 
is twice as wide, and which is navigable for four- 
ſcore leagues without any rapid current, a rare 
thing in the rivers of this country : they could not 
tell me its name, | 
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The courſe from the fort at the Narrows to the 
end of this traverſe is eaſt, north-eaſt ; from thence 
you turn to the north by way of the eaſt, and ſo 
round till you come to the ſouth for four leagues, 
at the end of which you find on your right a vil- 
lage of the Miſſiſaguy Indians, ſeated on a fertile 
ſoil at the entry of three magnificent meadows, and 
in the moſt charming ſituation that can be; from 
thence to lake Huron I reckon twelve leagues, 

the country continuing always moſt delightful. - 
This is a noble channel as ſtraight as a line and 
* bordered with lofty foreſts, interſperſed with fine 
meadows with many iſlands ſcattered up and down 
in it, ſome of which are conſiderably large; the 
courſe through it is always north one quarter eaſt, 
and in the entrance of lake Huron the courſe is 
due north for twelve leagues more, 


Croſſing lake Sz. Claire, J had in my canoe a 
young Indian who was ftrong and vigorous, and 
on the ſtrength of whoſe arms I relied a good deal, 
when I granted him his paſſage on his aſking it; 
he was however of very little. ſervice to me, to 
make amends he diverted me highly till a ſtorm 
that came on juſt over our heads begun to make 
me uneaſy. This young man fell a dreſſing him - 
ſelf before he embarked, and at every three ſtrokes 
of his oar, tcok up his looking glaſs to ſee whe- 
ther the motion of his arms had diſcompoſed the 
ceconomy of his dreſs, or whether the — had 
not changed the diſpoſition of the red and other 
colours with which he had daubed his face. 


dont know whether he expected to arrive at 
the village of the Miſſiſaguys before night, in or- 
der to be preſent at ſome feaſt; but we were not 
able to get ſo far. The ſtorm increaſed as we 2 | 
. Fo almo 


of that ſort muc 
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almoſt cloſe to an iſland ſituated at the end of the 
lake, where we were obliged to ſtop. Our young 
Indian ſeemed not much mortified at the diſap- 
pointment, theſe _ ſeldom taking any thing 


other intention in drefling himſelf than the va- _ 
nity of being admired by us ; but if this was his 
deſign, all his care was labour in vain, as I had 
ſeen him in bis own likeneſs but two days before, 
when I thought he looked much better than with 
all that ridiculous dawbing that had coſt him ſo 
much trouble ; few of the women here paint their 
faces, but all the men, and eſpecially the young 
fellows are mighty fond of this decking, there are 
ſome of them who will ſpend half a day in dawb- 
ing themſelves in this manner, only that they may 
have the pleaſure of ſtrolling from door to door 
in order to be admired, and return afterwards ex- 
tremely well ſatisfied with themſelves, onen not 
a word has been ſpoke to them. 


We entered lake Huron the 21ſt about ten 
o' clock in the forenoon, where we had ſoon the 
pleaſure of fiſhing for ſturgeon. On the morrow 
in ſpite of the thunder which rumbled the whole 
day, but which was ſatisfied with threatening us; 
] advanced near twenty-five leagues in the lake, 
but the 23d -a thick fog, which hindered us from 
ſeeing four paces before our canoe, obliged us to 
ſhorten ſail, becauſe. we were failing on a ledge of 
rocks, which in many places has ſcarce half a foot 
water on it; this rock extends a great way into the 
lake and is ten leagues in length; our Canadians 
call it the low countries. The day following we 
made the bay of Saguinam, five or ſix leagues 
broad at the mouth and thirty deep; from thence 


to Michillimakinac the proſpect is extremely diſ- 
agreeable, 


to heart; perhaps he had no 
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gamvenble, ho more vines, ſtraggling ſhrubby 
woods, and very little game. Ten leagues beyond 
the bay of Saguinam you perceive two very large 
- fivers, a league diſtant from each other, and four or 
ve leagues farther a creek called, Ans eau T onnerre, 
or Thunder Creek, three leagues over at the mouth, 
but of no great depth within land. Michillima- 
kimac hes in 43 deg. and 30 min. north lat. and 
the courſe which is thirty leagues long from the 
mouth of the Narrows, coaſting along the weſt- 
ern ſhore of lake Huron is almoſt due north. I 
arrived the 28th in this poſt which is much fallen 
to decay, ſince the time that Monſieur de la Motte 
Cadillac, carried to the Narrows the beſt part of 
the Indians who were ſettled here, and eſpecially 
the Hurons ; leveral of the Outawaies followed 
them thither, others diſperſed themſelves amongſt 
the beaver iflands, fo that what is left is only a 
forty. village, where there is notwithſtanding ſtill 
carried on a conſiderable fur-trade, this being a 
thoroughfare or rendezvous of a number of Indian 
nations. 
The fort is ſtill kept up as well as the houſe of 
the miſſionaries, who at preſent are not diſtreſſed - 
with buſineſs, having never found the Outawaies 
much diſpoſed to receive their inſtructions, but 
the court judges their preſence neceſſary in a place 
where we are often obliged to treat with our allies, . 
in order to exerciſe their functions on the French, 
who repair hither in great numbers. I have been 
aſſured that ſince the ſettlement of the Narrows, 
and the difperſion of the Indians which has fol- 
lowed upon it, feveral northern nations that were 
wont to bring their Furs to this place, have ſince 
found the way to Hudſon's bay by the river Bour- 
bon where they trade with the Engliſh ; but Mon- 
rat | | - fiear 
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fieur de la Motte could not foreſee this incon- 
veniency as we were then in poſſeſſion of Hudſon's 
... 2190097 6. ARR 
The ſituation of Michillimakinac is moſt ad- 
vantageous for traffic. This poſt ſtands between 
three great lakes; lake Michigan which is three 
hundred leagues in circuit, without mentioning the 
eat bay which falls into it; Jake Huron which is 
three hundred and fifty leagues in circumference, 
and is in form of a triangle; and lake Superior, 
which is five hundred leagues round; all three are 
navigable for the largeſt ſort of boats, and the 
two firſt are ſeparated only by a ſmall ſtrait, 
which has alſo water ſufficient for the ſame veſſels, 
which may alſo without any obſtacle fail all over 
lake Erie as far as Niagara. It is true that there is 
no communication between lake Huron andlake 
Superior, but by a channel two and twenty lea 
long, and very much incommoded with rapid cur- 
rents, which do not hinder canoes from going to 
Michillimakinac, loaded with all the commodities 
which lake Superior and its ſhores afford. 


This lake is two hundred leagues in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and in ſeveral places fourſcore leagues 
broad from north to ſouth; the whole ſouth coaſt. 
is ſandy and pretty ftreight ; it would be danger- 
ous to be ſurprized by a north wind on it, and 
the north ſhore is much more commodious for 
navigation, it being entirely lined with rocks, 
which form little harbours, where you may fhelter 
yourſelf with the greateſt eaſe; and nothing is 
more neceſſary to thoſe who fail in canoes on this 
lake, in which travellers have remarked a pheno- 
menon which is ſingular enough. 


When 
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When a ſtorm is about to riſe you are adver- 
tiſed of it, ſay they, two days before; at firſt you 
perceive a gentle murmuring on the ſurface of the 
water which laſts the whole day, without en- 
creaſing in any ſenſible manner; the day after the 
lake is covered with pretty large waves, but with- 
out breaking all that day, ſo that you may pro- 
ceed without fear, and even make good way if the 
wind is favourable; but on the third day when 
you are leaſt thinking of it the lake becomes all 
on fire; the ocean in its greateſt rage is not more 
toſt, in which caſe you muſt take care to be near 
ſhelter to ſave yourſelſ; this you are always ſure 
to find on the north ſhore, . whereas on the ſouth 
you are obliged to ſecure yourſelf the ſecond day 
at a conkderable Aſtance from the water ſide. 


The Indians. out of aratitude for the plenty of 
fiſh with which this lake ſupplies them, and from 
the reſpect which its vaſt extent inſpires them with, 
have made a ſort of divinity of it, to which they 
offer ſacrifices after their own manner. I am how- 
ever of opinion, that it is not to the lake itſelf 
but to the genius that preſides over it, that they 
addreſs their vows. If we may credit theſe people 
this lake proceeds from a divine original, and was 
formed by Michabou god of the waters, in order 
to catch beavers. In the channel by which it diſ- 
charges itſelf into lake Huron, is a rapid current 
cauſed by two great rocks; our miſſionaries who 
have a very flouriſhing church here have called it, 
Le fault de Sainte Marie, or the Fall of St. Mary : 

' theſe rocks according to the tradition of the Indi- 
ans, are the remains ; of a cauſeway made by the 
od in order to dam up the waters of the rivers, 
and thoſe of the lake Alimipegon which ſupply this 

great lake. 


» 
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Large pieces of copper are found in ſome pla- 
ces on its banks and round ſome of the iſlands, 
which are ſtill the object of a ſuperſtitious worſhip 
amongſt the Indians; they look "upon them with 
veneration, as if they were the preſents of thoſe 
gods who dwell under the waters; they collect 
their ſmalleſt fragments which they carefully pre- 
ſerve without however making any uſe of them. 
They ſay that formerly a huge rock of this me- 
tal was to be ſeen elevated to a conſiderable height 
above the ſurface of the water, and as it has now © 
diſappeared they pretend that the gods have car- 
ried it elſewhere ; but there is great reaſon to be- 
nieve that in proceſs of time, the waves of the 
lake have covered it entirely with ſand and ſlime ; 
and it is certain that in ſeveral places pretty large 
quantities of this metal have been diſcovered, 
without even being obliged to dig very deep. Du- 
ring the courſe of my firſt voyage to this country, 
J was acquainted with one of our order, who had 
been formerly a goldſmith, and who, while he 
was at the miſſion of the Fall of St. Mary, uſed 
to ſearch for this metal, and made candleſticks, 
croſles, and cenſers of it, for this copper is often to 
be met with almoſt intirely pure. 


When Michabou, add the Indians, formed lake 
Superior he dwelt at Michillimakinac the place of 
his birth; this name properly belongs to an iſland 
almoſt round and very high, ſituated at the ex- 
tremity of lake Huron, though cuſtom has ex- 
tended it to all the country round about. This 
iſland may be about three or four miles in cir- 
cumference, and is ſeen at the diſtance of twelve 
leagues. There are two other iſlands to the ſouth ; 
the moſt diſtant of which is five or ſix leagues 
long; the other is very ſmall and quite round 
| both 
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both of them. are well wooded and the ſoil excel- 
lent, whereas that of Michillimakinac is only a 
| barren rock, being ſcarce ſo much as covered with 
moſs or herbage; it is notwithſtanding one of the 
moſt celebrated places in all Canada, and has been 
à long time according to ſome ancient traditions 
among the Indians, the chief reſidence of a nation 
of the ſame name, and whereof they reckoned as 
they ſay to the number of thirty towns, which 
were diſperſed up and down in the neighbourhood = 
of the iſland. It is pretended they were deſtroyed 
by the Iroquois, but it is not ſaid at what time nor 
on what occaſion; what is certain is, that no veſ- 
tige of them now remains; I have ſomewhere read 
that our ancient miſſionaries. have lately diſcovered 
ſome relicks of them. The name of Michillima- 
kinac ſignifies a great quantity of turtles, but 1 
have never heard that more + them are found 
here at chis day than elſewhere. 


The Michillimakinacs live entirely by fiſhing; 
and there is perhaps no place in the world where 
they are in greater plenty; the moſt common ſorts 
of fiſh in the three lakes, and in the rivers which 
diſcharge themſelves into them, are the herring, 
the carp, the gilt · ſiſn, the pike, the ſturgeon, the 
aſtikamegue or white-fiſh, and eſpecially the trout. 
There are three ſorts of theſe laſt taken ; amongft 
which is one of a monſtrous ſize, and in ſo great 
quantities, that an Indian with his ſword will ſtrike 
to the number of fifty ſometimes in the ſpace of 
three hours: but the moſt famous of all is the 
white-fiſh ; it is nearly of the ſize and figure of a 
mackrel, and whether freſh. or ſalted nothing of a 
fiſh- kind can exceed it, The Indians tell you that 
it was Michabou who * their anceſtors to. fiſh, 
invented nets of which he took the idea from 
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Arcahne's, or the ſpider's web. Thoſe peop 1 as 
your Grace very well ſees, do their deity al as 
little honour as he deſerves, by ſending him to 
ſchool to ſuch a as Wands: inſect. 


be proſpect you enjoy from this place gives 
no very great idea of the fertility. of the ſoil, tho? 
you find excellent land at id great diſtance. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the beaver iſlands, which you 
leave on your left ſoon after you have entered lake 
Michigan. The Outaways who retired thither 
ſow maize on them, which good huſbandry they 
have learned from the Hurons, with whom they 
have long dwelt in thoſe parts. The Amikouys had 
formerly their abode in theſe, iſlands; this na- 
tion is now reduced to a very ſmall number of 
families, who have gone over to the iſland Mani- 
toualin, to the north of lake Huron; it is howe- 
ver one of the nobleſt in all Canada according to 
the Indians, who believe them deſcended from the 
great beaver whoſe name they bear, and who is 
_ to Michabou « or the great - e chez principal 
eity. | 


He it is, Pal they. likewiſe, who has bran 

lake Nipiſſing; and all the rapids or currents 
which are found in the great river of. the Outa- 
ways, are the remains of the cauſeway he had built 
in order to compleat his deſign. They alſo add 
that he died in the ſame place, and that he is bu» 
ried under a mountain which you perceive on the 
northern ſhore of lake Nipiſſing. This moun- 
tain viewed from one certain ſide, naturally enough 
repreſents the figure of a beaver, which circum- 
ſtance has no doubt occaſioned all theſe tales; but 
the Indians maintain that it was the great beaver 


who gave this form to the mountain, after he had 
I made 
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made choice of it for his burial-place, and they ne- 
ver paſs by this place, without rendering him their 
homage, by offering him the ſmoke of their to- 
bacco. e at. SS OOH 


| This, Madam, is what ſeemed worthy of ob- 
a ſervation with reſpect to this poſt, ſo celebrated in 
| the voyages and relations of Canada. I now re- 
| turn to the manners and cuſtoms of the Indians, 
and having already treated of what relates to their 
wars, I ſhall entertain with what paſſes at their 


marriages, © = 


A plurality of wives is allowed of, amongſt ſe- 
veral of the nations of the Algonquin language, and 
it is common enough to marry all the ſiſters; this 
cuſtom is founded on a perſuaſion, that ſiſters muſt 
agree better together than ſtrangers. In this caſe 
all the women are upon an equal footing z but . 
amongſt the true Algonquins there are two orders 
of wives, thoſe of the ſecond order being the ſlaves 
of the firſt. Some nations have wives in every 
| | quarter where they have occaſion to ſojourn for a 
While in hunting time; and I have been aſſured, 1 
that this abuſe has crept in ſome time ſince, a- 
mongſt the nations of the Huron language, who 
were always before ſatisfied with one wife. But 
there prevails in the Iroquois canton of Tſonnon- 
thouan a much greater diſorder ſtill, namely a plu- 


rality of huſbands. 


With reſpect to degrees of parentage in mar- 
rage, the Hurons and Iroquois are very — 
the parties amongſt them muſt have no manner of 
an err and even adoption itſelf is included 
in this law. But the huſband when the wife hap- 
pens to die firſt is obliged to marry her ſiſter, or 


5 „ . 
default of her, ſuch perſon as the family of the 
eceaſed ſhall chuſe for him. The wife on her part 
is under the ſame obligation with reſpect to the 
brothers or relations of her huſband, provided he 
dies without leaving any children by her, and that 
ſhe is ſtill capable of having any. The reaſons 
they alledge for this, are the ſame expreſſed in the 
5th chapter of Deuteronomy. The huſband who 
ſhould refuſe to marry the ſiſter or relation of his 
_ departed wife, would thereby expoſe himſelf to all 
the outrages which the perſon he rejects ſhall think 
fit to offer him; and which he is obliged to ſuffer 


without murmuring : when for want of ſuch per- 


ſon a widow is permitted to provide herſelf in a 
huſband elſewhere, they are obliged to make her 

eſents, as a teſtimony rendered to her virtuous 
behaviour; and which ſhe has a right to exact, 
provided ſhe haye really obſerved a prudent de- 
portment during the time of her firſt marriage. 


Amongſt all the Indian nations, there are certain 
conſiderable families, who can only contract alli- 
ances with each other, and chiefly amongſt the Al- 
gonquins. Generally ſpeaking, the perpetuity of 
marriages is facred in this country, and moſt look 
upon thoſe agreements to live together as long as 
they ſhall ſee fit, and to ſeparate when they be- 
come weary of each other, as being contrary to 
good order. A. huſband who ſhould abandon his 
wife without lawful cauſe, muſt lay his account - 
with many inſults from her relations; and a wo- 
man who ſhould leave her huſband without being 
forced to it by his ill conduct, muſt paſs her time 
ſtill worſe. „ 5 


Amongſt the Miamis, a huſband hys a right to 


cut off the noſe of the wife who elopes from him: 
Var. II. | | IC | A 
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but amongſt the Iroquois and Hurons they may 
part by mutual conſent; this is done without any 
noiſe, and the parties thus ſeparated are at liberty 
to enter into new engagements, Theſe, Indians 
cannot ſo mach as conceive how men ſhould make 
any difficulty about it: My wife and I, (faid one 
* of them to a miſſionary, who endeavoured to 
bring him to a ſenſe of the indecency of this 
s fort of ſeparations,) cannot live in peace toge- 
ther; my neighbour is exactly in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, we have agreed to exchange wives and 
are ali four perfectly well ſatisfied: now what 
* can. be more reaſonable than to render one ano- 
te ther mutually happy when it can be fo eaſily 
* brought about, and without hurting any body: 


his cuſtom however as I have already remarked, 


is looked upon as an abuſe, and is of no great 
antiquity, at leaſt among the Iroquois. | 
What moſt commonly deſtroys the peace of fa- 
malies amongſt the Canadian nations is jealouſy, 
to which both ſexes are equally ſubject. The Iro- 
quois boaſt of being free from this evil ; but thoſe 
who have been moſt converſant among them aſſure 
us, that they are jealous to an extravagant height. 
When a woman has diſcovered that her huſband 
likes another, her rival muſt take care to keep well 
upon her guard, and the more ſo as the unfaithful 
huſband can neither defend her, nor ſide with her 
in any manner; a man who ſhould maltreat his 
wife on this account would be diſgraced for ever. 


The parents are the only match-makers in this 
country ; the. parties concerned never appear in it, 
but abandon themſelves blindly to the will of thoſe 

on whom they depend; but behold the caprice of 
theſe barbarians, who ſuffer themſelves to be de- 
— 5 pendant 


1 
Pesdant on thei? parents in no caſe, except i in the 
very thing in which" they ought Jeaft of all to de- 
pend on them: nothing however is concluded with. 
out their conſent, but this is only” a mere piece of 
formality. - The firſt" ſteps are taken by the mal 
trons, but it is not common for the felätions of the- 
young woman to make any advances; not but 
that in eaſe a girl ſhould happen to remain too 
long in the market, her family would act un“ 
derhand in order to get her oP of, but in this 
à great deal of caution is uſed.” Cote" E Bs 

girls are in no hurry t to ge et went ves“ "married, * 


3 and às We ceremony of marriage 
makes no change in their condition b to ren- 
der it harder. 1 5 of 3 3 * 4 SLOTIT 1H 55 
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They reniaeke a great" deal vhs modeſty” in the 
desi of young people whilſt the match 18 
making, though we are told the ching was quite 
different in ancient times; but what is almoſt in- 

credible; and which is nevertheleſs atteſted by g ood 
authors is, that in ſeveral places the new Wa 
couple live together for a Whole year in perfect 
continence ; this is done ſay they, to heb that 
they married out of friendſhip and nor to gratify. 
their paſſions 3! a young woman would” even be 
pointed at who ſhould prove with child this firſt 
year of her TIE... 
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Ane what has deen ald we TAE]? to have ma 
difieulty in believing what'is related” of the man- 
ner in which” young people behave during the 
courtſhip: in thoſe Places, in in which they are - 
mitted to be alone. Por though cuſtom alls 
them great familiarities;" they nevertheleſs 9 — 5 
that in the moſt extreme danger to which modeſty 
25 E 2 | "CR 
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can be expoſed, 95 even under the veil of \night, 


there paſſes, nothing which trangreſſes che rules of 
the moſt rigid decorum, and that not a word is 
uttered which can offend the chaſteſt ear. I flatter 
myſelf your Grace will not be offended, that I de 
not enter into Ty ſame detail on this ſubject with 
other authors; e as all Pe have ſaid 
NN rat eee hs l gy She ar. - AC- 
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preliminaries and ceremonies of marriage amongſt 


theſe nations; whether this proceeds from the dif- | 
ferent cuſtoms of different nations, or from the 


Want of care in thoſe authors to inform themſelves 
exactly in thoſe points; beſides the whole of it 


ſeemed to me ſo little worthy your curiolity, that 


J believed I ought not to take up your time with 
it. It is the bridegroom who is to make the pre- 
ſents, in which, as indeed in every thing elſe, no- 
thing can exceed the reſpect and — — he ſhews 
his intended 1 in ſome places the young 
fees elde ue by the ile of en 

er own cabbin, Which if ſhe pond — 
ſtirring from her place, ſhe is held 


| and the marriage is concluded; — — al 


this difference. and reſpect he aa i, VI be oy, 
that he is ſoon to be the maſter. 0 : 


2 . 
10 


In effect amongſt the preſents ſhe receives, there 


are ſome which ought leſs to be underſtood as teſti- 
monies of friendſhip, than as ſo. many ſymbols and 
admonitions of the ſlavery, to which ſhe is going 
te be reduced; ſuch are the collar or ſtraps fur 
carrying burthens, the kettle and A faggot, 'which 
are carried into her cabbin; this is done in order 


to e her to n that it u 0h . 
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ſice to nn burdens, to dreſs ae 1 
to make he proviſion of wood. r 
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It is even cuſtomary i in lei —. for the bride 
to ſtock the cabbin, in which ſhe is to make her 
abode after marriage, with wood ſufficient to ſerve 
the following winter ; and it may be remarked that in 
all the cireumſtances I have been mentioning, there 
is no manner of difference between the nations, 


in which the women have all the authority, and 


thoſe in which they have nothing to do with 
publick buſineſs ; even thoſe very women who are 


in ſome ſort miſtreſſes of the ſtate, at leaſt in out- 


ward appearance, and who make the principal 
body of the nation after arriving at a certain age, 


them to be reſpected are of no account before this, 
and in houſhold affairs are no more than the ſlaves 


of their huſbands, 


Generally ſpeaking there is | perhaps 50 na- 
tion in the world where the ſex is more def- 
piſed; to call an Indian a woman is the higheſt 
affront that can be offered him. Notwithſtanding 


What is odd enough, children belong only to the 


mother, and acknowledge no authority but hers; 


the father is always held as a ſtranger with reſpect 


to them, in ſuch manner however that if he is not 


looked upon as the father, he is at leaſt always 


reſpected as the maſter of the cabbin. I do not 
know however if this is univerſal in every points 
among all the nations we know in Canada, 
any more than what I have found in good me- 
moirs, that the young wives, beſides the right 
which their huſbands have over them, with reſpect 
to the ſervice of the cabbin, are alſo obliged to 
provide for all the neceſſities of their own parents, 

| E 3 which 


and when their children are in a condition to cauſe 


„ g 
which probably is to be underſtood of thoſe, who 
have 9 left to render e theſe ſervices, 
and who by. reaſon of their age or infirmities are 
en 1 Ferry themſelves. ee ee A 
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Be this as it will, the bridewroom: has alſo his 
own peculiar functions ;: beſides hunting and fiſhing, 
to which he is obliged during the whole courſe of 
his life, he is firſt of all to make a mattreſs for 
his: wife, build her a cabbin, or repair that in 
which they are to live, and whilſt he remains with 
his father and mother-in-law, he is obliged to 
carry the product of his hunting Home to them. 
Amongſt the Iroquois the woman never leaves her 
gabbin, ſhe being deemed the miſtreſs, or leaſt the 
heireſs of it; in other nations ſhe goes at the ex- 

piration of a year or two after her mee to 
hye with her mother- in-la w. | 


The Indian women are RF delivered with- 
out pain, and without any aſſiſtance; there are 
ſome however who are a long time in labour and 
ſuffer ſevetely; when this happens they acquaint 
the young people of it, who when the ſick perſon 


is leaſt «thinking of it, come ſhouting in a prodi- 


gious manner to the door of her cabbin, when the 
ſurprize occaſions a ſudden fright, which procures 
her an immediate delivery; the women always lie 
in their o] cabbins; ſeveral of them are ſurprized 
and bring forth at work or on the road; for others 
as ſoon as they perceive themſelves near their time, 
a ſmall hut is built without the village, where 
they remain till forty days after they are brought 
to bed; I think I remember however to have 
heard it ſaid, that this is never _ 2 at 
their firſt b gn 13 : 
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This term being expired they put out all the 
fires.in the cabbin, to which ſhe is to return; they 
ſhake all the cloaths in it, and at her return light 
a new fire; the ſame formalities nearly are ob- 
ſerved with regard to the ſex in general during 
the time of their courſes; and not only while theſe 
laſt, but while a woman is with child, or giving 
ſuck, which they commonly do for three years 
running, their huſbands never come near them; 
nothing would be more commendable than this 
cuſtom, provided both parties obſerved the fidelity 
they ought all the while, but both ſides often fail 
in this reſpect ; ſuch is the corruption of the heart 
of man, that the wiſeſt regulations are often pro- 
ductive of the greateſt diforders. It is even pre- 
tended that the uſe of certain ſimples, which have 
the virtue of keeping back in women the natural 
conſequences of their infidelity, is familiar enough 
in this country. 5 8 


Nothing can exceed the care which mothers take 
of their children whi ſt in the cradle; but from the 
moment they have weaned them, they abandorr 
them entirely to themſelves ; not out of hard 
heartedneſs or indifference, for they never loſe but 
with their life the affection they have for them; 
but from a perſuaſion that nature. ought to be ſuf- 

fered to act upon them, and that ſhe ought not to 
be confined in any thing. The act which termi- 
_ nates their ſtate of infancy is the impoſition of the 
name, which amongſt the Indians is a matter of 


great importance. 


This ceremony is performed at a feaſt, at which 
ace preſent none but perſons of the fame fex with 
the child that is to be named; during the repaſt 
the child remains on the knees of its father or 
. ; 1 mother, 


(36 


mother, who are inceſſantly recommending it to 
the genii, and above all to him who is to be his 
guardian, for each perſon has one but not from 


the time of birth; they never invent new names, 
each family preſerves à certain number of them, 
Which they make uſe of by turns; they even 
ſometimes change them as they grow older, and 


there are ſome which cannot be uſed after a certain 
age, but I do not believe this practice to be uni- 
verſal; and as it is the cuſtom amongſt ſome. 


nations on aſſuming a name, to put themſelves in 
the place of the perſon who laſt bore it, it ſome- 
times happens that a child is called grand-father by 
a perſon, who might well enough be his own. 


| They never call a man by his own name when 
they ſpeak to him in a familiar manner; this would 
be a piece of great unpoliteneſs, they always name 


him by the relation he bears to the perſon that 


ſpeaks to him; but when there is neither affinity 


ing to the age of either, or in proportion to the 
efteem in which they hold the perſon to whom 
they addreſs themſelves. ; ns 


Farther, it is not ſo much with a view of per- 


petuating names that they renew them, as with a 
view to incite the perſon on whom they are be- 
ſtowed, either to imitate the great actions of the 
perſons that bore them, or to revenge them in 
caſe they have been either killed or burned ; or 
laſtly to comfort their families: thus a woman 


who. has loſt her huſband or her ſon, and finds her 


herſelf thus void of all ſupport makes all the 
haſte in her power, to give the name of the per- 
on ſhe mourns for, to ſome one who may ſtand 


f 


3 | her 


nor conſanguinity between them; they call one a- 
nother brother, uncle, nephew or couſin, accord- 


| 


hard in his ſtead laſtly, they likewiſe change 


13 | | 


their 
names on- ſeveral other occaſions, which it would 
take up too much time to mention minutely. In 


order to do this there wants only a dream, or the 
preſcription of ſome phyſician, or ſome other rea- 


ſon equally, frivolous. But I have already ſaid 


enough on this ſubje&, and a meſſenger waits be- 
low for my commands for Quebec; 1 a 


. in aſſuring your at that 


lere am, &c, 
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packe to 366 Bay. Deſcription of it, and of. the 
* Courſe. thither. Irruption of the Spaniards % 
be Country of the Miſſouri Indians, and _ 2 | 
Fe? Dances of the Indians. 


- 


Io nail. ch 21, 75 1. 
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IN CE my laſt letter, 1 have made a voyage 

| to the Bay, which is about four-ſcore- leagues 
_ diſtant from this poſt. I took the advantage for this 
purpoſe of going in company with Monſ. Möntig- 
ny, captain of a company of the troops which the 
king maintains in Canada, Knight of St. Lewis, 
and whoſe name is famous in the annals of the co- 
lony; but who is at leaſt equally reſpected for 
his probity, and for his upright open SR 

and for his i aged and military He KEE. 


We abe dee the 2d of July in the anten 
and for thirty leagues coaſted along a neck of land 
which ſeparates lake Michigan from lake Superior; 
in ſome places it ĩs only a few leagues over, and it is 
ſcarce poſſible to ſee a more diſagreeable country; 
but it is terminated by a beautiful river called La 

Maniſtie 


% 


d 4 


Maniſtie, abounding in fiſh and - eſpecially ſtur- 


geon. A little farther inclining to the ſouthweſt, 


you come to a large gulph, in the entry'of which 


are à number of iſlands, and which is called the | 


gulp or bay of the Noquets. This is the name of an 
Indian nation, not very numerous, originally come 
from the coaſts of lake Superior, and of which 
there remain only a few ſcattered families, who 
have no fixed reſidence. 


The bay of the Noquets is ſeparated from the 
great bay only by the iſlands of the Poutewatamies, 
which as I have already remarked, were the anci- 
ent 'rehd:nce- of theſe Indians; moſt of them are 
extremely well wooded; but the only one that is 
now inhabited is neither the largeſt nor the beſt, 
and there remains a ſorry village, where, in ſpite 
of all our endeavours, we were obliged to paſs the 


nation in all Canada more ſincerely attached to 
the French, than theſe Indians have been at all 


On the ſixth, we were ſtopt almoſt the whole 
day, by contrary winds, but it growing calm in 
the evening, we embarked a little after ſun · ſet, by 
the favour of a moſt beautiful moon-ſhine, and con- 


w 
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burning hot, and the water of the bay ſo warm, that 
the gum. of our canoe melted. in ſeveral places. To 
compleat our misfortune, the place where we went 


aſhore, was ſo much infeſted with what are called 
here marigouins and bruleaus, a ſpecies of very 


troubleſome gnats, that we could not fo much as 
Ninab * cloſe 


| 


night, as it was impoſſible to reſiſt the preſſing 
- inſtances of the inhabitants. For there is not a 
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handſomeſt men in all Canada: * 
à larger ſtature than the —— I have 


n 


| cloſsour eyes; though we had noc llept fit! ak 


days; and as the weather was ſine, pr. + the moon 


_ ſhone bright, we ſer out again at three o'clock in 


the — 
5 After we had advanced ene fix leagues, we 


found ourſelves a breaſt of a little iſland, which 


lies near the weſtern fide of the bay, and whick 
concealed from our view, the mouth of a river, on 


Which ſtands the village of the Malhomines Indi- 


ans, called by our French Falles Avoines or Wild 
Our Indians, probably from their living chiefly on 
this ſort of grain. The whole nation conſiſts only 
of this village, and that too not very numerous. 
Tis really great pity, they the fineſt and 
hey are even of 


been aſſured that they had the ſame original and 


nearly the ſame languages with the Noquets, and 
the Indians at the Falls. But they add that they 


have likewiſe a language peculiar to themſelves, 
which they never communiaate. I have alſo been 


told ſeveral ſtories of them, as of a ſerpent” which 
viſits their village every year and is received with 


much ceremony, which makes me believe N 4g 


58 addicted to witchcraft. 1 2 


A little below the ifland the face of the country is 
entirely changed; and from being very wild, as it is as 
far as this place, it becomes the moſt delightful in the 
univerſe. It is eren ſomething more pleaſing and 
cChearful than the Narrows; but though it is every 
were covered with the fineſt trees, yet it is more 
fandy, and therefore leſs fertile. The Otchagra 
Indians, commonly called Stinkards, dwelt . 
merly on the ſhore of the Bay, and in a moſt 
W * they were 5 — _ 


f 


1 | 
the Ini, who killed a great number of den ; 
the reſt of them took ſhelter on the river of the 
Outagamies, which falls into the barem of, i 


Bay. | | 2431 


3 n abe ſettled on the banks of a kind of lake. 
And 1 do not know whether it is not from their 
lying on fiſn, with which the lake plentifully ſupß- 

them, that they had the name of Stinkards 
given them, there being nothing to be ſeen along 
the whole ſhore where their cabbins were built, 
but ſtinking fiſh,” with which the air was perfectly 
infected. It appears at leaſt that this is the original 
of the name the other Indians had given them be- 
fore us; and which has been communicated to the 
Bay, from which they have never gone to any con- 
ſiderable diſtance. Some time before they quitted 
their ancient poſt, they had a mind to revenge 
the check they had got from the Illinois ; but this 
enterprize occaſioned them a new diſaſter, from the 
effects of which they have never recoyered them- 
ſelyes. Six hundred of their beſt warriors em- 
barked, in order to go in queſt of the enemy; but 
as they were croſſing Lake Michigan, they were 
ſurprized by a furious r in which NY all 
periſhed to a man. | 


4 


We have in the Bay, a fort erected on the weſ- ; 
tern ſhore of the river of the Outagamies, and half 
a league from its mouth; before you arrive at it, 
you leave on your right a village of the Sakies. 
The Otchagras have lately ſertled themſelves near 
. us, and have built their cabbins quite round the 
28 The miſſionary who is lodged pretty near 
the commandant, is in hopes, that when he: ſhall 
have learned their language, be may poſſibly find 


more" docility amongſt them, than amongſt the 
"Ts. | 


— * 


: 0 6 * 
5 Sakies, with whom his labours have been ſuffici- 


ently unſucceſsful. Both of them appear to be a 
very good ſort of people and eſpecially the for- 


mer, whoſe greateſt defect is, that they ſeem to 


be a little addicted to thieving. Their language is 

very different from that of all the reſt, which 
makes me believe, that it holds no reſemblance 
with any of thoſe of Canada. Thus, they have 
always had more commerce or intercourſe with the 
weſtern 3 gov with n _ which. we are 


A* N * * 
r a dun 955i 4 ee eee 
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The 8 ads few i in e are divided 
1550 two factions, one of which is in the intereſt of 
the Outagamies, and the other in that of the Pou- 
tewatamies. Thoſe of them who are ſettled in this 
poſt are moſtly of the party of the latter, and con- 
' fequently are friends to us. They received the new 
commandant with great demonſtrations of joy: the 
moment they were informed of his approach, they 
_ up under arms on the ſhore, and as ſoon as 
AN ſaluted him with a'diſcharge of their 


ets, which they accompanied with great ſhouts 


of joy. Afterwards four of their chief men waded 
into the river, till the water came up to their. mid - 

dle; advanced up to his canoe, and received him 
on a large robe, compoſed of ſeveral ſkins of roe - 
bucks well ſowed together, whereof each of them 
held a corner. In this manner they carried him to 


his apartment, where they complimented him, r 


my A great many things TR ogy ib fiacrering a 


[Next day, the chiefs of the two nations 1 me 
A an and one of the Otchagras ſhewed me a 


Catalonian piſtol,” a pair of Spaniſh ſhoes, and 1 


do not know what drug, which appeared to me to 
be a ſort of . All this they had received 
OO 955%" "at £25 Rint | 7 5 8 from 
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be des e the Rieste. and the following is the 
boccaſion, by means of which _ n 1 into 
e eee 0 12 | 
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Abont tio years ago, fer Spani 
doin as they ſay, from New Mexico, with deſign 
to penetrate as far as the country of the Illinois, and 
to drive the French out of it, whom they ſaw with 
extreme regret approach ſo near the Miſſouri, de- 
fcended this river and attacked two villages of the 
Octotatas, a people in alliance with the Alonez, 
from whom it is pretended they draw their ori- 

beſides lupe — — — 

es ſurpri ards eauiy 

1 in their enterprize, and made a great ſlaughter 
of them. A tiurd village of the ſame nation, and 
at no great diſtance from the two others, making 
no doubt that the conquerors would pay them a vi- 
fic, laid an ambuſcade for them, into which the 
Spaniards blindly ſtumbled. Others ſay, that the 
Indians having learned that the Spaniards had al- 


moſt all of em got. drunk, and were ſleeping in 


great ſecurity, fell upon them in the night; and it is 
„ eee eee 1 
OW 


There were two chaplains i in 4 party, one 5 
whom was killed in the beginning of the affair, and 
the other ſaved himſelf amongſt the Miſſourites who. 
kept him priſoner, and from whom he made his eſeape 
in a very dexterous manner. He happened to have a 

very fine horſe, and the Miſſourites delighting in 
beholding him perform feats of horſemanſkip, he 
took: the advantage of their curioſity, in order 
to get out of their hands. One day as he was 
- ſcampering about in their preſence, — withdrew. 
 Infonfibly to a diſtance, when clapping ſpurs to his 
horſe, he — —— As they made a wat 


nw” 
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other priſoner but him, it is not yet exactly known 


neither from what part of New Mexico theſe Spani- 
ards came, nor with what deſign : for what I firſt 
told you of the affair, was founded upon the reports 
of the Indians only, who perhaps had a mind to 


make their court to us by giving it to be under- 


| ſtood, that they had done us a very material piece 
of ſervice by this defeat. , e HO AIR 


All they brought me was the ſpoils of the chap+ 
lain who had been killed, and they found likewiſe 
a prayer-book, which I have not ſeen: this was 

Probably his breviary. I bought the piſtol : the 
ſhoes were good for nothing; and the Indian would 
by no means part with the ointment, having taken 
it into his head, that it was a ſovereign remedy a- 

inſt all ſorts of evils. I was curious to know 
how he intended to make uſe of it; he anſwered 
that it was ſufficient to ſwallow a little of it, and 
let the diſeaſe be what it would the cure was im- 
mediate ; he did not ſay however that he had as yet 


made trial of it, and I adviſed him againſt it. 


The Indians begin here to be very ignorant, and 
are very far from being ſo ſenſible or at leaſt fo 


communicative, as thoſe who have more commerce 


with us. ST OO 


The day following, the Sakies came in a con- 
ſiderable body to the miſſionary's houſe, where I lod- 
ged, and begged me to be preſent at a council they 
were going to hold. I conſented, and when every 
one had taken his place, the chief laid a collar 
upon the ground before me, and the orator break- 
ing ſilence, beſought me, in the name of the whole 
body, to engage the King to take them under his 
protection, and to purify the air, which, ſaid they, 


ad been corrupted for ſome time paſt z which 
Vol. II. F appeared 
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appeared by the great number of ſick they had in 


their villages, and to defend them againſt their ene- 


mies. | 


T anſwered, that the King was indeed very power- | 


ful, and perhaps more fo than they thought; but 
that his power did not extend over the elements; 


- and that when diſeaſes orany other ſuch accidents laid 
waſte his provinces, he addreſſed himſelf, in order to 


cauſe them ceaſe, to the Great Spirit who created the 


heaven and the earth, and who alone is the ſove- 


reign Lord of nature: that they ſhould do the 
ſame, and that they would find themſelves the bet- 


ter for it; but that in order to merit being heard, 


they muſt begin with acknowledging him, and with 
rendering him that worſhip and homage which he 
has a right to expect from all reaſonable creatures: 
and that they could not do any thing better or 
more agreeable to the King, than to hearken to the 
Father whom his Majeſty had ſent them, and to 


his inſtructions; that he was a man beloved of 
heaven; that the manner in which he lived 


amongſt them, could not fail to have cauſed them 
conceive a great eſteem for him; and that his cha- 
rity towards the ſick and all ſuch as had any need 
of his aſſiſtance, ought to have convinced them of 
that tender and ſincere friendſhip he bore them: 


laſtly, that I would by no means receive it, till 
after they had promiſed to behave themſelves with 


regard to this miſſionary, in a quite different man- 
ner from what they had hitherto done, and hence- 
forth to remove all cauſe of complaint againſt them, 


with reſpect to their indocility. 


&« As to the protection of the King which you 
% demand, and the requeſt you have made me to 
t engage him to undertake your defence againſt 
| ” | your 


7 

« your enemies; that great prince has already pre- 
*« vented your wiſhes, and has given ſufficient or- 
« gers on that head to Ononthio “, who is of him- 
« ſelf diſpoſed to execute them with all the zeal 
/ | and affection of a father f. This is what you 
* need make no doubt of, if you pay a proper 
<« regard to the good qualities of the commandant Og 
„he has ſent you. It is not poſſible you ſhould 1 

«© be ignorant, and you appear to me perfectly 
«well ſatisfied that amongſt all the French Cap - 5 
„ tains there are few equal to him in valour; and 
« you will have cauſe to love him till better than 
„ you now do.“ This anfwer ſeemed to ſati fy 
them, and they promiſed much more than | fear 
they will ever perform. Notwithſtanding I took 
their collar, which the miſſionary flattered himſelf 
| would be productive of ſome good effects. * 


* 


On the afternoon of the following day the two 
nations entertained us, one after another, with the 
dance of the Calumet, in a great eſplanade facing 
the commandant's apartment. There was ſome 
little difference in the manner in which they per- 
formed this dance; but this was very inconſiderable. 
It only gave me to underſtand, that theſe feaſts 
vary conſiderably: thus it is impoſſible to give a 
deſcription which may agree to all of them. The. 
Otchagras diverſified ſomewhat more their enter - 
tainment, and ſhewed extraordinary agility, being 


better made as well as more graceful performers 
than the Sakies. | 


This is the name which the Indians give to the governor- 
general, it ſignifies great mountain, and is e from the Che- 
valier Montgnagny, who was the ſecond governor of Canada. 

N + They always call the governors and the commandants their 
N Fathers. * 
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This is properly a military feſtival, in which the 
warriors are the ſole actors, and one would natural- 
ly conclude it had been inſtituted only to give them 
an opportunity of vaunting of their famous exploits. 
Jam not the author of this opinion, which does 
not quadrate with the ſentiments of thoſe who main- 
tain that the calumet derives its origin from 
caduceus of Mercury, and that on its firſt inſti- 
tution it was looked upon as a ſymbol of peace. 
All thoſe whom I ſaw dancing, ſinging, and beat- 
ing the drum and chichikoue, were young perſons 
equipt as when they prepare to take the field; they 
had their faces painted with all ſorts of colours, 
their heads were adorned with feathers, ſome of 
which they held in their hands by way of fans : and 
the calumet was alſo adorned with them and was 
ſet in the moſt conſpicuous place: the orcheſtre 
and the dancers were placed quite round, the ſpec- 
tators being placed up and down in ſmall bodies, the 
women apart from the men, all of them fitting 
on the ground, and adorned with their fineſt 
robes, which at a diſtance made a very pretty ap- 
pearance, _- 


Between the orcheſtre and the commandant who 

ſat at the door of his own apartment, they had 
_ erected a poſt, to which at the end of each dance, 
a warrior came and gave a blow with his battle- 
ax; on this ſignal followed profound ſilence, when 
this man proclaimed ſome of his own valorous at- 
chievements; and receiving afterwards the ap- 
plauſe of the company, he returned to his place, 
when the games begun again. This laſted: four 
hours two for each nation, and J confeſs I was far 
from being charmed with it, not only on account 
of the monotony and unpleaſantneſs of the muſick, 


but alſo becauſe the whole of the dances, conſiſted 
only 


only of certain contorſions of the body, which in 
appearance were expreſſive of nothing, and had no- 
| thing diverting. - | 


The feaſt was made in honour of the new com- 
mandant; they however paid him none of thoſe 
honours mentioned in ſome relations. They were 
neither ſeen to place him on a new mattreſs; nor to 
make him any preſent, at leaſt as far as I know, 
nor did they place any feathers on his head, nor 
did I ſee them preſent him the calumet; and there 
were not any menentirely naked painted all over their 
bodies, adorned with feathers and ſtrings of wam- 
pres and holding a calumet in their hands. Per- 

aps theſe two nations have not any ſuch cuſtoms, 
or it may be, that Monſ. de Montigny had ex- 
empted them from this part of the ceremony. I 
obſerved only from time to time all the ſpectators 
_ raiſing great cries by way of applauding the dan- 
_ cers, eſpecially during the dance of the Otchagras, 
who in the opinion of the French bore away all the 


honour of the day. 


I ſhould probably have been more diverted: by 
ſeeing the dance of the Diſcovery. This has more 
action than the former, and is much more ex- 

reſſive of the thing it is intended to repreſent, 
This is an image drawn to the life of all that paſſes 

in a warlike expedition; and as I have already ob- 
ſerved, that the Indians generally think only of 
ſurprizing their enemies, it is no doubt for this 
reaſon, they have given this exerciſe the name 
of the Diſcovery. 3 


Be this as it will, one man always dances fingly 
in it, advancing at firſt ſlowly towards the middle 
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of the place, where he remains for ſome time moti- 
onleſs, after which he repreſents in order the de- 
Parture of the warriors; their march encampments, 
the diſcovery of the enemy, the approach towards 
them, the halt as it were in order to dra breath, 
when all of a ſudden he falls into ſuch a fury as if 
he were going to kill all the world; when recovered 
from this trance, he ſeizes ſome perſon in the aſ- 
: ſembly as if he took him priſoner of war, ſeems to 
kill another, levels at a third, and laſtly falls a run- 
ning at full ſpeed, when he ftops and recovers 
himſelf ; this repreſents a retreat which is at firſt 
precipitate, but afterwards more at leiſure. He 
then expreſſes by different cries, the different agita- 
tions in which he was during his laſt campaign, 
and concludes with relating all the fine exploits he 
has performed in war. 


N 


way 


When the danceof the Calumet has for its objeR, 
as is generally the caſe, the concluſion of a peace, 
or of ſome treaty of alliance againſt a common ene- 
my, they engrave a ferpent on the ftalk of the 
pipe, and near it is placed a plate, on which are 
repreſented two men of the two confederate nati- 
ons trampling upon an enemy, who is defigned by 
the mark of his nation. Sometimes inſtead of the 
calumet they make uſe of a battle-ax. But when 
the ſubject of the treaty is only a ſimple alli- 
ance, they repreſent two men holding each other 
by one hand and bearing in the other a calumet 
of peace, and having each at his ſide the mark 
of his nation. In all theſe treaties they give 

mutual pledges, ſuch as collars of porcelain or 
wampum, calumets, ſlaves: ſometimes the hides 
of deer or elks well tawned, adorned with figures 
made of the hair of the porcupine z in which caſe, 
the above-mentioned circumſtances are repreſented 
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on theſe ſkins, whether with the hair of the porcu- 
pine or ſimple colours. | « | 


There are other dances which are more ſimple, 
or which ſeem to have no other view beſides giving 
the warriors opportunity of relating rheir own ex- 
ploits. This is what the Indians covet above all 

things, and in doing of which they are never 
wearied. He who gives the feaſt, cauſes invite the 
whole village by beat of drum; and it is in his 

cabbin they aſſemble, if it be capable of containing 
all the gueſts. The warriors dance here by turns, 
afterwards they ſtrike upon the poſt, ſilence is pro- 
claimed, when they ſay any thing they have a mind, 
pauſing from time to time in order to receive the 
congratulations of the ſpectators who are not ſparing 
of incenſe. But if they perceive that any one boaſts 
without grounds, any one is at liberty to take earth 
or aſhes, and to ſmear his head all over or to do 

him any other affront they have a mind. The ge- 
neral way is to black his face, accoſting him in theſe 
words, This I do to conceal your ſhame; for 
<< the firſt time you fee the face of an enemy, you 
* will become as pale as aſhes.” Thus, it ſeems to 
be a received maxim amongſt all nations, that the 
ſureſt mark of a coward is boaſting. He who has 
thus puniſhed the recreant takes his place, and if 
he has the misfortune to fall into the ſame fault 
the other is ſure to pay him back in kind. The 
greateſt chiefs have no privilege above the common 
in this reſpect, and muſt take all without murmu- 
ring. This dance is always performed in the night- 
time. 


In the weſtern parts they have another ſort of 
dance, which is called the Buffalo dance. The dan- 
cers form ſeveral circles within each other, and the 
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muſick which is always compoſed of the drum and 
the chichikoue, is in the middle of the place. 
They take care never to ſeparate thoſe of the ſame 
family; they do not hold one another by the hand, 
and each carries his arms and buckler. The 
circles turn round different ways, and though there 
is much capering in which they ſpring to a great 
height, they are never out of time. 


Some chief of a family preſents his buckler at 
certain intervals: all of them ſtrike upon it, and at 
each ſtroke he calls to remembrance ſome of his fa- 
mous exploits : he afterwards cuts a bit of tobacco 
from a poſt to which they take care to tie a certain 
quantity, which he gives to one of his friends. If 
any one can prove he has performed more famous 
exploits than he, or that he has had any ſhare in 
thoſe of which he has been boaſting, he has a right 
to take away the tobacco of which he has juſt made 
2 preſent, and to give it to another, This dance is 
followed by a feaſt; but I do not well know 
whence it had the name it bears, if it does not 
come from the bucklers on which they ſtrike, 
which are covered with buffaloes hides. There 
are ſome dances which are preſcribed by their 
quacks for the cure of ſick perſons ; but they are 
generally very laſcivious. There are ſome of them 
calculated purely for amuſement, and which have 
no relation to any thing. Thefe are always in the 
form of a circle to the ſound of the drum and 
chickikoue, and the women always apart from the 
men. Theſe latter dance bearing their arms in 
their hands, and though they have no hold of one 
another, they never break the circle. As to what 
I mentioncd of their never loſing time, this ought 
to create no difficulty, the muſick of the Indians 

cConſiſting 
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conſiſting only of two or three notes, which are 
| eternally repeated. On this account one is apt to 
grow extremely weary at thoſe feaſts after the firſt 
time, as they laſt a great while, and as you hear al- 
ways the ſame thing over again. 


As the nations in the neighbourhood of the Bay, 

if you except the Poutewatamies, are much more 
ignorant than the others, they are likewiſe much 
more addicted to all forts of ſuperſtition. Their 
principal divinities are the ſun and thunder, and. 
they ſeein much more perſuaded than the nations 
which we frequent more, that every ſpecies of ani- 
mals has a genius that watches for their preſerva- 
tion. A French man having one day thrown away 
a mouſe he had juſt taken, a little girl took it up 
to eat it; the father of the child who perceived it 
ſnatched it from her, and fell a careſſing the dead 
animal; and the French man aſking him the rea- 
ſon of it: It is“, anſwered he, in order to 
„ appeaſe the geniys of the mice, that they may 
* not torment my child after ſhe has eaten it.“ 
After which he reſtored the animal to the girl who 
eat it. 7 55 


They have above all things a prodigious vene- 
ration for bears: when they happen to have 
killed one, they make a feaſt which is accompa- 
nied with very fingular ceremonies. The head 
of the bear, after being painted with all ſorts of co- 
lours, is ſet during the repaſt in a conſpicuous place, 
where it receives the homage of all the gueſts, 
who celebrate in ſongs the praiſes of the animal, 
whilſt they are tearing his body in pieces and re- 

galing themſelves with ic. Theſe Indians have 
not only like all the reſt a cuftom of preparing 

themſelves 
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themſelves for great huntings by faſting, which 
the Outagamies carry as far as ten days run- 
ning; but alſo whilſt the hunters are in the field, 
they often oblige the children to faſt, they ob- 

' ſerve the dreams they have during their faſts, 
and from them they draw good or evil omens, 
with reſpect to the ſucceſs of the hunting. The 
intention of theſe faſts, is to appeaſe the tutelary 
genii of the animals they are going to hunt; and 
they pretend that they make known in dreams, 
whether they are to oppoſe or to be propitious to 
the hunters. 


The nation that has occaſioned moſt diſcourſe in 
theſe weſtern parts, for the laſt twenty years, is 
that of the Outagamies. The natural ferocity of 
theſe Indians ſoured by the repeated ill treatment 
they have received and ſometimes imprudently 
enough; and their alliance with the Iroquois, al- 
ways diſpoſed to ſtir up new enemies againſt us, 
have rendered them formidable. They have ſince 
become ſtill more cloſely connected with the Sioux, 
a numerous nation, and who have inſenſibly be- 
come warlike; which union renders almoſt im- 
practicable at preſent the navigation of the whole 
upper Miſſiſippi. There is even very little ſecu- 
rity in ſailing on the river Illinois, at leaſt if 
vou are not provided againſt a ſurprize to the 
great hurt of the trade between the two co- 
lonies. 


I met at the Bay ſome Sioux, to whom I put 
many queſtions with reſpect to the countries lying ö 
to the weſt and north-weſt of Canada; and though ; 
I well know we are not to take in a literal ſenſe all 
that the Indians tell us, yet by comparing what 
| | | theſe 
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theſe told me with what I have heard ſeveral others 
ſay, I have good reaſon to think, that there are in 
this continent either Spaniſn or ſome other Euro- 
pean colonies much more to the north, than what 
we know of New-Mexico and of California, and that 
after ſailing up the Miſſouri as far as it is navi- 
gable, you come to a great river which runs weſt- 
ward, and diſcharges itſelf into the South-Sea. And 
even independent of this diſcovery, which I believe 
eaſier this way than towards the north, I cannot 
doubt on account of the proofs which I have re- 
ceived from ſeveral hands, and which ſuffici- 
ently well agree, that by endeavouring to pe- 
netrate to the ſource of the Miſſauri, we ſhould 
find ſufficient to indemnify us for 'the expence 
and fatigue which ſuch an enterprize muſt re- 
quire. 


] am, &c, 
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Departure from Michillimakinac. Obſervations on 
the Currents in the Lakes. Character of the In, 
dians of Canada, Their good and ill Qualities. 


| — Lake Michigan, July 31, 1721; 
Madam, | / 
Set out the day. before yeſterday, and am now 
| confined to a little nameleſs iſland; a canoe 
which is come from the river St. Joſeph where I 
am going, cannot ſtir any more than we, although 
the wind is favourable, but it being in our opinion 
very ſqually and the lake being extremely agitated, 
I am thereby furniſhed with an opportunity of 
writing to you. e 


Though the wind was contrary on the 29th 
when we embarked, we however advanced full 
eight leagues that day, which is a proof that we 


were helped along by the currents; I had before 


obſerved the ſame thing on my firſt entering the 
bay, and was much ſurprized at it. There is no 
doubt that this bay, which is a Cul de Sac, diſ- 
charges itſelf into lake Michigan; and lake Michi- 
gan, which is alſo a Cul de Sac, diſcharges itſelf 
| into 
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into lake Huron, and the more ſo as both, I mean 
lake Michigan and the bay, receive ſeveral rivers ; 
lake Michigan eſpecially, which receives a vaſt 
number of them, ſome of which are no way in- 
ferior to the Seine, but theſe great currents are 
only perceived in the middle of the channel, and 
. produce on both ſhores eddies or counter currents, 
of which thoſe who ſail in ſhore take advantage, 


as all who fail in canoes of bark are obliged to 
do. 85 8 | 


I advanced at firſt five leagues weſtward in or- 
der to make lake Michigan; afterwards I turned 
towards the fouth, which is the only courſe we 
had to ſteer for a hundred leagues, as far as the 
river St. Joleph. Nothing can be finer than the 
country which ſeparates lake Michigan from lake 
Huron. I yeſterday advanced three leagues farther, 
and a ſtrong wind obliged us to ſtop at this iſland ; 
I ſhall: try to divert myſelf by continuing the ac- 
count of the character of the natives of this vaſt 
country, of which I have already travelled over a 
conſiderable part. TIONS E: DIEW © 


The Indians of Canada are generally well made 
and of an advantageous ſtature ; there are ſome 
nations however, where it is no new thing to ſee | 
perſons of a middling ſize, but it is extremely ſo 
to meet with any who are decrepid, or who have 
any external deformity ; they are robuſt and of a 
ſtrong and healthy conſtitution ; they would alſo 
be very long-lived did they take a little more care 
of themſelves; but moſt part of them ruin their 
conſtitutions by forced marches, by exceſſive faſt- 
ing and intemperance in eating; beſides that du- 
ring their infancy they often go barefoot in water, 
and even upon ſnow and ice; the ſpirituous li- 
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quors which the Europeans have ſupplied them 
with, and for which they entertain a paſſion, or 
rather a fury which exceeds all expreſſion, and 
which they never drink but on purpoſe to get 
drunk, have almoſt ruined them, and have not a 
little contributed to the depopulation of all the 
Indian nations, who are at preſent reduced to leſs 
than the twentieth part of what they were one 
hundred and fifty years ago. If this continues we 
© ſhall certainly ſee them entirely diſappear. 


Their bodies are not conſtrained in the cradle like 
ours, and nothing is more proper to render them 
agile, and to give them that ſuppleneſs in all their 
members, which we ſo much admire in them, 
than this liberty, and the exerciſes which they are 
accuſtomed from their earlieſt infancy ; the mo- 
thers ſuckle them a great while, and we ſometimes 
ſee children of ſix or ſeven years of age which ſtill 
ſuck their mothers ; this hinders nor their giving 
them all ſorts of nouriſhment from the firſt years: 
laſtly, the free and open air to which they are con- 
ſtantly expoſed ; the fatigues they are made to un- 
dergo, but by gentle degrees and in a manner pro- 
portioned to their age; their food which is ſimple 
and natural; all theſe contribute to form bodies 
capable of doing and ſuffering incredible things, 
but which are puſhed to an extravagance which I 1 
have already ſaid, carries off not a few before the 
age of maturity. Some have been known, after 
having their ſtomachs ſtretched four fingers with 
eating, ſtill to eat on with as voracious an appetite 
as if they had only juſt begun; when they find 
themſelves overloaded they fall to ſmoaking, and 
afterwards fall afleep, and at their waking find 
their - digeſtion compleated ; ſometimes they only 
ſet themſelves a vomiting, after which they return 
to the combat quite freſh, 

In 
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Mean with reſpect 


ſovereign contempt. | I 


4 


In the ſouthern countries they ſcarce obſerve any 


to the women, who are no leſs 
prone to laſciviouſneſs; from hence comes that 
corruption of manners, which has infected the 


northern nations ſome years ſince; the Iroquois in 


particular had the reputation of chaſtity before 
they had any commerce with the Illinois, and the 
other nations in the neighbourhood of Louiſiana ; 
they have gained nothing by the acquaintance ex- 
cept becoming like them. It muſt be confeſſed 
that effeminacy and lubricity were carried to the 
greateſt excels in thoſe Sz men were ſeen to 


| wear the dreſs of women without a bluſh, and to 


debaſe themſelves ſo as to perform thoſe occu- 
pations which are moſt peculiar to the ſex, from 
whence followed a corruption of morals paſt all 
expreſſion ; it was pretended that this cuſtom came 
from I know not what principle of religion; but 
this religion had like many others taken its birth in 
the depravation of the heart, or if the cuſtom I 
ſpeak of had its beginning in the ſpirit, it has ended 
in the fleſh ; theſe effeminate perſons never marry, 
and abandon themſelves ro the moſt infamous 

paſſions, for which cauſe they are held in the moſt 


* 


On the other hand the women though ſtrong 


and robuſt are far from being fruitful; beſides the 


reaſons I have already mentioned, to wit, the 
time they allow for the ſuckling of their children, 
their cuſtom of nat cohabiting with their huſbands 
all that time, and the exceſſive labour they are 


obliged to. undergo in whatever ſituation they 


are; this ſterility proceeds likewiſe from a cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed in ſeveral places, by which young wo- 
men are ſuffered to proſtitute themſelves before 


marriage; add to this the extreme miſery to * — 
N they 


* 
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they are often reduced, and which extinguiſhes itt 


them all deſire of having children. 


5 It is beſides certain that they have great advans 7 
tages over us, and I hold for the firſt of all the ex- 


treme perfection of their ſenſes over us both in- 
ternal and external. In ſpite of the ſnow which 


dazles them, and the ſmoak with which they ate 


peſtered for ſix months of the year, their ſight 


continues in all its vigor; they have the ſenſe of 
hearing extremely acute, and their ſmelling is ſo ex- 


quiſite, that they ſmell fire at a great diſtance; for 

this reaſon it is that they cannot ſuffer the ſmell 
of muſk, or any other ſtrong ſcent; and it is even 
pretended that no ſmell is agreeable to them, ex- 
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Their imagination is a ſort of prodigy, it ſuffices 


them to have been once in a place to have an exact 


idea of it, which is never effaced ; let a foreſt be 
ever ſo. vaſt and untrodden they will croſs it with- 


out wandering out of the way, if they have made 
their obſervations right at ſetting out. The inhabi- 


„ 


days, without mi 


tants of Acadia, and places in the neighbourhood 
of the gulph of St. Laurence, have often ſailed 


in their canoes of bark, to make a deſcent in the 


country of Labrador, in queſt of their enemies tile 
Eſkimaux; they have gone thirty or forty leagues 
out in the open ſea without any compaſs, and have 
landed preciſely at the place intended. In the moſt 
cloudy weather thy will follow the ſun for ſeveral 
aking ; the exacteſt ſun-dial 


would not inform us better of the courſe of that 


beautiful ſtar, than they will do by the inſpection 
of the heavens only; thus let us 


o What we will 


to put them out of their way, it is very rare they 
_ . miſtake their road. ELIAS. born with. this ta- 


— 
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gut": 


lem, ſo that it is not the fruit of their obſervations 

or of long cuſtom. Children who have never been 
out of their village, will travel equally well with 

"thoſe who have been all over the country. © 


The beauty of their imagination equals its vi- 
 vacity, which appears in all their diſcourſe : they 
ate very quick at repartees, and their harangues 

are full of ſhining paſſages, which would have 

been applauded at Rome and Athens. Their elo- 
quence has a ſtrength, nature, and pathos, which no 
art can give, and which the Greeks admired in the 
barbarians ; and though this is ſupported by none 
of the action of an orator, and though they never 
raiſe their voice to any confiderable pitch, yet you 
. perceive that they are affected with what they ſay, 
and they perſuade. r 


It would be really ſurprizing if with fo fine an 
imagination, they had not alſo an excellent me- 
mory. They are without all thoſe helps which we 
have invented to eaſe our memory, or to ſupply 
the want of it; yet you cannot imagine what an. 
infinite number of different topicks, with an 
"immenſe detail of circumſtances, and an amaz- 
ing order, are handled in their councils. On 
"ſome occaſions however they make uſe of little 
"ſticks, to remind them of the different articles 
they have to diſcuſs; and with eaſe they form a 
kind of local memory, and that ſo fure and in- 
fallible, that they wilt ſpeak for four or five hours 
together, and diſplay twenty different preſents, 
each of which requires an entire diſcourſe, without 
forgetting any thing, and even without heſitation. 
Their narration is neat and preciſe; and though they 
uſe a great many allegories and other figures, yet 
It is lively, and has all the beauties which their 
language affords. bY 9 
They 


* 


They have à clear and folid judgment, and tome 
at once to the point, without the leaſt ſtop or de- 
viation. They eaſily conceive whatever is within 
their reach, but it would require a long time and 
much labour, to put them in a condition of ſuc- 
ceeding in the arts, with which they have hitherto 
diſpenſed; and whereof they have not the ſmalleſt 
notion; and the more ſo as they have a ſovereign 
contempt of whatever is not neceſſary, that is to 
ſay, for that which we hold in the greateſt eſti- 
mation. It would alfo be no eaſy matter to render 
them capable of conſtraint, or to applying to things 
purely ſpiritual, or which they look upon as uſe- 
leſs. As for thoſe which they imagine of conſe- 
quence, they obſerve the greateſt care and delibe- 
ration; and in proportion as they diſcover phelgm 
in conſidering Before they have taken their mea- 
ſures,” they teſtify vivacity and ardour in the exe- 
cution; this is remarked in an eſpecial manner in 
the Hurons and Iroquois. They are not only quick 
but alſo very ingenious, and ſmart in their repar- 
tees. An Outaway called John le Blanc, who was 
a bad chriſtian and a great drunkard, on being 
aſked by the Count de Frontenac, what he thought 
the brandy he was ſo fond of was made of, he 
ſaid, of tongues and hearts; for, added he, after I 
have drank of it I fear nothing, and I talk like 
an angel, e 


Moſt of them have teally a nobleneſs of ſoul 
and a conſtancy of mind, at which we rarely ar- 
rive, with all the aſſiſtance of philoſophy and re- 
ligion. Always maſters of themſelves in the moſt 


ſudden reverſes of fortune, not the ſmalleſt alter--- : 


ation is ſeen even in their countenances z a pri- 
ſoner who knows what is to be the end of his cap- 
' tivity, or what is * more ſurprizing, who is 

| | 2 ſtill 
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* i- uncertain of his fate, loſes not one quarter of 
an hour of his reſt; and even the firſt and moſt 
ſudden ſhocks of paſſion never ſurprize them. A 
Huron captain was one day inſulted and ſtruck by 
- young man, and the by- ſtanders going to puniſh 


this inſolence on the ſpot ; Let him alone, replied 


the captain, did you not perceive the earth to 
7, N. by chat he his cen warned of his 
„ | | 


Their — in torments is beyond all ex- 


Sg. A young woman ſhall be a whole day in 


bour without a ſhriek; ſhould ſhe diſcover the 


leaſt weakneſs ſhe would be held unworthy. the 
name of mother, as being only capable of bring- 
ing forth cowards. Nothing is more common than 
to ſee perſons of every age and ſex ſuffer for ſeve- 
ral hours, and even ſometimes for ſeveral days to- 


 * gether, all the torments which fire, or the moſt 
inſatiable fury can inflict or invent, in order to 


render them the more exquiſite, without ſo much 
as a groan; they are even moſt commonly em- 


ployed during their torture in provoking their ex- 


ecutioners by the moſt gauling reproachts: 


| An Outagamie, whom the Illinois were burting 


with the utmoſt barbarity, having perceived a 
Frenchman amongſt the pectators, begged him 


to have the goodneſs to aſſiſt his enemies in tor- 


menting him; and upon the other's aſking him 


the realon of this requeſt, It is, anſwered he, 
e becauſe I ſhould then have the conſolation of 


dying by the hands of a man.” * My greateft 
KL regret, added he, is that I have never Filled a 
„ man.” But, returned an Illinois, you have killed 
Juch and ſuch e 2 4 for the m_ re- 


10 8 plied 


8 N 


ff; » WE. 


e plied the patient, I have killed a ſufficient num⸗ | 


& ber of them, but I do not reckon theſe to be 
46 men.“ f 5 fy LY $4 5 3 x . , 


What I have remarked elſewhere in. order to 


diminiſh the ſurprize which ſuch an inſenſibility 


might occaſion, - hinders us not from acknows 


ledging an extraordinary courage in them. But 
| however, in order to elevate the ſoul to ſuch a de- 
gree, beyond all ſenſe of feeling, requires an 


effort of which vulgar ſouls are utterly incapable; 


this the Indians exerciſe themſelves in during their 
whole lives, and accuſtom their children to it 
from their tendereſt infancy. Little boys and girls 


have been ſeen to tie themſelves together by an 


arm, and to put between a red coal to ſee who 
ſhould ſhrink firſt. Laſtly, we muſt alſo agree, 
that according to the remark of Cicero, the ha- 
bit of labour renders torments the more ſuppor- 
table. Now there is not perhaps in the whole 
world a people, who endure more fatigue than the 
Indians, both in their huntings and voyages. In 
a word, what proves this inſenſibility in theſe bar- 
barians, to be the effect of true courage is, that 
all of them are not equally poſſeſſed of it. F 


It is no wonder that with ſuch a firmneſs of 


mind, and with ſentiments ſo elevated, the Indians 


ſhould be intrepid in the midſt of danger, and of 
a courage which nothing can ſhake ; it is never- 
theleſs true, that in their wars they expoſe them- 
ſelves as little as poſſible, only becauſe they place 
their glory in never buying victory too dear, and 


that as their nations are thin of people, they have 
adopted this maxim to weaken themſelves as little 


as poſſible ; Bur when they are under a neceſſity of 
fighting, they behave like lions, and the fight of 
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C 86) 
their blood ſerves only to inſpire them with new 
ſtrength and courage. They have been ſeveral times 


in action in company with our bravoes, who have 
A them perioris exploits almoſt incredible. 


' A miſſionary being accompanied by ſome Abe- 
naquis in an expedition againſt New England, and 
perceiving that they were purſued by a great body 
of Engliſh in their retreat, did all he could to 


_ cauſe them to make more haſte, but to no pur- 


poſe z all the anſwer he received was, that they did 
not fear ſuch people as theſe. The Engliſh at 
— h appeared, and were at leaſt twenty to one. 
The 1 without being at all intimidated, firſt 
placed the father in ſafety, and afterwards went 
to wait for the enemy in a field, in which there 
was only the trunks of ſome trees. The combat 
laſted almoſt the whole day; the Abenaquis loſt 
not a man, and put the Engliſh to flight, after 
baving covered the field with dead bodies. I had 
this fat from father ern We bo was che 


bee in quaition, - 


But what is infinitely: ſorprizing'; in men, whoſe 
whole exterior diſcovers nothing but'the- barbarian, 
is to ſee them treat one another with a gentleneſs 
and a reſpect unknown to the common people in 
the moſt polite nations. This no doubt proceeds 
from this, that meum and tuum, theſe cold words, 
as St. Chry ſoſtom calls them, but which whilſt 
they extinguiſh in our hearts the fire of charity, 


| kindle up in them that of covetouſneſs, are not as 


yet known amongſt theſe Indians, We are no leſs 
charmed with that natural and unaffected gravity, 
which reigus in all their actions, and even in moſt 


of their diverſions, as well as with that frankneſs, 


and that deference. 8 diſeover towards their 


un. 


- 
Te, * * 
r 
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equals, and the reſpect ſhewn by young people to 


old age; and laſtly, that we never ſee them in their 


quarrels make uſe of any indecent expreſſions, and 
thoſe oaths ſo common amongſt us; all of them 
proofs of their good ſenſe and moderation. 


I bare told your Grace that it is a maxim g- 
dopted amongſt them, and of which they are 


jealous above all things, that one man owes no- 


thing to another: but from this evil principle they 


derive a very good conſequence, to wit, that we 


muſt never injure a perſon who has not offended 
us. There wants only to compleat their happineſs _ 
to do between nation and gation, as they almoſt 


always do between man an man; and never to 


attack a people who have given them no grounds 
of complaint, and not to puſh their thirſt of ven- 


Wie muſt however agree that what we moſt ad- 
mire in the Indians is not always to be attributed 
to pure virtue; that their natural diſpoſition and 
their vanity, have a great ſhare in it, and that 
their, brighteſt qualities are obſcured by great vi- 


ces. Theſe very men who appear to us fo very con- 
ay gt at farſt ſight, hold all the reſt of mankind 
in t 


greateſt contempt; and have the higheſt 
notion of themſelves. The proudeft of all were 
the Hurons, till ſucceſs puffed up the Iroquois and 
inſpired..them. with Ne which nothing 
has kitherto been able to tame, together with a 
brutal ferocity which always conſtituted their chief 


On the other hand theſe people, ſo, haughty and 
ſo jealous of their 1 are beyond imagination 
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flayes to human reſpect : they are alſo accuſed of 

being light and inconſtant; but this is rather 
'  _ owing to the ſpirit of independance than to their 
natural character, as I have already remarked of 

the Canadians. They are eaſily offended, jealous 

* and ſuſpicious, eſpecially of us Frenchmen ; trea- 
cherqus when it is for their intereſt ; great diſ- 
ſemblers, and exceeding vindictive; no length of 

time extinguiſhes in them the thirſt of vengeance ; 
this is the deareſt inheritance they leave to their 
ET children, and is tranſmitted from generation to 


o 


generation, till an occaſion is found to put it in 


execution. 


With reſpect to the qualities of the heart, the 
Indians do not value themſelves much upon them, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, have no virtues in 
them: they ſeem even incapable of conſidering 
them in this light; friendſhip, compaſſion, gra- 
titude, attachment, are all known to them in ſome 
degree, but proceed not from the heart, and are in 
them leſs the effect of a good natural diſpoſition, 
than of reflection. Their care of orphans, wi- 
dows and infirm perſons, . the hoſpitality which 
they exerciſe _in' fo admirable a manner, are in 
them no more than a conſequence of ' a per- 
ſuaſion, that all ought to be in common a- 
mongſt men. Fathers and mothers have an af- 
fection for their children which extends even to 
weakneſs, but which never induces them to render 
them virtuous, and which appears purely animal. 
Children on their fide ſhew no return of natural 
love for their parents, and even ſometimes treat 
them with indignity, eſpecially their fathers. I 
have been told examples of it which ftrike us with 
horror, and which I cannot relate: that which 
follows was publickly known, 4 


— 


of an officer, met his father in an engagement, an 


— ů ů 
* 
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17A Iroquois who had ſerved a long time in ans 
troops againſt his own nation, and even in quality 


was going to run him through, when he diſcover- 
ed who he was. He ſtopt, and accoſted him in this 
manner, Tou have once given me life, and I 


* have this day returned the obligation; but 


56, have a care of meeting me another time, as 1 
„ am nom quit. of that debt of nature which 

e wed you.“ Nothing can be a ſtronger _ 
of the neceſſity of education, and that nature a- 
lone is incapable of inſtructing us ſufficiently in the 
moſt eſſential duties of life: and what, if I am 
not deceived, is a more evident demonſtration of 
the ſuperior ſanctity of the chriſtian religion is, 


that it has produced in the heart of theſe barba- 


rians, in all theſe reſpects, A as which, 3 1s Bp 
hong wonderful. es am 


But if the Indians are pa of b ſting 


ſweets of friend{bip, they have at leaſt. diſcovered 


the advantage of it. Ever 7 one has a friend nearly 
the ſame age with himſelf, to whom he attaches 
himſelf by the moſt indiſſoluble bonds. Two 

ſons thus united by one common intereſt, are 
capable of undertaking and hazarding every ies 
in order to aid and mutyally ſuccour each other: 
death itſelf, according to their belief, can only ſepa- 


rate them for a time: they are W aſſured of 


meeting again in the other world never to part, 
where they are perſuaded they will have *: RS 


for the ſame ſervices from "eu another, 3 159009 


1 have been told a ſtory on. this head, that an 755 
48 who was a Chriſtian, but: who did not live AC» 


Nan to the maxims of aa pel, and who bein 
threatene 


* 


* 1 


| 


: «< gs 9 
_ threatened with hell by a Jeſuit, aſked this 'miſ- 
33 whether he thought his friend who was 
9 parted had gone into that place of torment: 
ther anſwered him, that he had good grounds 
Fo think that the Lord had had - mercy upon him: 
Then I wont go neither, replied the Indian; and 
this * him to do every thing that was 
deſired of him; that is to ſay, that he would have 
been full as willing to go to hell as to heaven had 
he thought to find his companion there; bur 
God makes uſe of every thing for the ſalvation of 
his ele. They add, chat theſe friends when they 
| happen to be at a diſtance from each other, reci- 
procally invoke one another in all dangers; but 
this, no doubt, ought to be underſtood of their tute- 
lary genii. Preſents are the ties of theſe aſſocia- 
tions, which are ſtrengthened by intereſt and their 
mutual neceſſities; and the aſſiſtance they afford 
may be certainly depended on in almoſt every caſe. 
Some pretend that theſe friendſhips open a door to 
certain irregularities ; but I have good grounds 
ro think, that 28 is at err far Now _— ge- 

| neral. Wa | 
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The — the Nabe de not, as - many 
believe, conſtitute a third ſpecies of 'men between 
the blacks and whites. They are very tawny and 
of a dirty and obſcure red, which is more ſen- 
fible in F lorida, of which Louiſiana makes a 
part; but this is not natural to them. The fre- 
quent frictions they uſe, is what gives them this 
copper complexion, and it is really wonderful 
that they are not- ſtill blacker, being — wd 
expoſed to the ſmoke in winter, and to the 
_ eſt heats of the ſun in ſummer, and at all ſeaſons 
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It is not ſo eaſy to give a reaſo 
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n why, except the 
hair of their head which is univerſally jet black, 
and their eye-laſhes and eye-brows, which ſome of 
them even pluck out, they have not a ſingle hair 
on their whole body. Almoſt all the Ameficans. 


are in the ſame ſituation. What is ſtill more ſur- 


prizing is, that their children are Born with, a long 
thin hair all over their bodies, but which diſap- 
in eight days. We ſe alſo ſome ſtraggling 


bates on the chins of old. men, as it happens. 


amongſt us to women. of a certain age. Some at- 
tribute this ſingularity to the conſtant cuſtom” the 
Americans of both ſexes have of ſmoaking : what 
others alledge ſeems to me more natural, which 
is, that this proceeds from the quality of their 


blood, which being purer by reaſon of the fim- 
plicity of their food, produces fewer of thoſe ſu- 


perfluities which our thicker blood occaſions in ſo 
great an abundance ; or that having fewer ſalts ir 


is leſs proper for this ſort of productions. There 


is at leaſt no room to doubt that it is owing to this 
ſimplicity of their diet, that the Indians are fo 
nimble of foot. I have ſeen an iſlander from the 
neighbourhood of Japan, who having never taſted 
bread, aſſured me, that he could with eaſe have 
travelled on foot thirty leagues a day for a con- 


tinuance; but that after beginning to make uſe 


of it, he could no longer perform it with the 
ſame eaſe. of 4s 


What is certain is, that our Indians hold it as a 
ſingular beauty to have no hair except on their 
heads only; and that if any happens ſometimes to 
grow on their chin they pluck it out immediately : 
that the Europeans when they firſt ſaw- them, 
appeared hideous to them on account of their long 

4 beards 
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beards which it was then the faſhion to wear; 
that they did not like our white colour; and that 
the fleſh of the French and Engliſh. ſeemed of a 
_ difagreeable taſte to them, becauſe of its ſaltneſs. 
Thus, Madam, the idea which was formerly en- 
teztained in Europe of the Indians, who were 
repreſented there like men all covered with hair, 
1 4 not only differs from the truth in every parti- 
„ cular, but is alſo preciſely the ſame which they 
1 at firſt entertained of us, as they believed that 
our bodies were as hairy all over as the chin and 
breaſt of ſome perſons. 6 2% | 
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I have the honour to be, & c. 


called the fort, from its being ſurrounded with an 
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ve to the River St.] . Obſervations with 
reſpet# to the Rivers which fall into Lake Mi- 
chigan on the eaſtern Side. Of Father Marquette's 
river, and of the Origin of this Name. Of the 
Games of the Indians. eee of thy che. 
rater of theſe Nations. 


. | River St. Joſeph, drop 16, 1924. 
IT was ** days * FOR I e at this 
l poſt, where we have a miſſion, and where there 


is a commandant with a ſmall garriſon. The com- 
mandant's houſe, which is but a very ſorry one, is 


indifferent palliſado, which is pretty near the caſe 
in all the reſt, except the forts Chambly and Cataro- 
coliy, which are real fortreſſes. There are how- 


ever in almoſt every one of them ſome few can- 


nons or pateraroes, which in caſe of neceſſity are ſuf- 
ficient to hinder a O_o and to 2 the — 
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We have here two villages of Indians, one of 


the Miamis and the other of the Poutewatamies, 
beth of them moſtly Chriſtians ; but as they have 
been for a long time without any paſtors, the miſ- 


Honary who has lately been ſent them, will have 


no ſmall difficulty in bringing them back to the 
exerciſe of their religion. The river of St. Joſeph 
comes from the ſouth-eaſt, and diſcharges itſelf in- 
to the bottom of lake Michigan, the eaſtern ſhore 
of which is a hundred leagues in length, and which 
you are obliged to ſail along before you come to the 
entry of this river. You afterward: fail up twenty 
leagues in it before you reach the fort, which na- 
vigation requires great precautions; becauſe when 
the wind is large, that is to ſay weſterly, which 
frequently prevails here, the waves extend the 
whole length of the fake. There is alſo good 
ground to believe, that the great number of rivers 


which diſcharge themſelves into the lake on the 
eaſtern ſide, contribute much by the ſhock of their 


currents againſt the waves to render this voyage 
| rous : what is certain is, that there are few 
places in all Canada where there are more ſhip- 
wrecks. But 1 


: IF, 1 : 


On the firſt of Auguſt, after having croſſed un- 


der ſail a bay: which is thirty leagues in depth, I 


left on my right les iſſes de Caſtor, or Beaver 


ilands, which ſeem to me very well wooded; and ſome 
leagues [farther on the left, I perceived on a ſandy 
eminence a kind of grove ot thicket, which when 


you art abreaſt of it, has the figure of an animal 


lying down: the French call this the Sleeping, and 
the Indians the Couching Bear. I advanced twenty 
leagues this day; and encamped in a little iſland, 

-which lies in 44 deg. 30 min. north latitude, be- 
ing 


Fo 


return to my journal where I left 
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ing nearly under the ſame parallel with-Montreal, * 


From the entry of the lake Michigan as far as this 
iſland, the coaſt is very ſandy; but after you have 
got ever ſo ſmall a diſtance up the country it appears 
extremely beautiful, at leaſt if we may judge of it 
by the magnificent foreſts with which it is covered. 
It is beſides extremely well watered and we made 
not a ſingle league without diſcovering either ſoms 
large rivulet or fine river; and the more you ad- 
vance to the ſouth the larger the rivers, and they 
likewiſe come from a greater diſtance, the peninſula 
which ſeparates lake Michigan from lake Huron, 
growing broader in proportion as you advance to- 
wards the ſouth. Moſt part however of theſe ri- 
vers are but of an indifferent breadth, and have no 
great depth at their mouth. There is one ſingular cir- 
cumftance attends them which is, that almoſt im- 
mediately after you have entered them, you meet 
with lakes of two, three, or four leagues in circuit; 
which comes no doubt from the great quantity of 
ſand which they carry down with them; theſe 
ſands being driven back by the waves of the lake, 
which come almoſt conſtantly from the weſt, gather 
in heaps at the mouth of the rivers, the waters of 
which are ſtopt by theſe dykes which they with dif- 
ficulty get paſt, and ſo by degrees hollow. out theſe 
Jakes or pools, which hinder the country from be- 
ing laid under water, on the melting of the ſnows. 


On the 3d J entered the river of Father Mar- 
guette, in order to examine whether what I had been 
told of it was true. This is at firſt entring it, no 
more than a brook ; but fifteen paces higher you 
enter a lake which is near two leagues in circuit. 
In order to make way for its diſcharge into; lake 
Michigan, one would imagine that a great Hum- 
mock which you leave on the left as you enter, had 


* 
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| 777 dug ahroulit and on this right the coaſt 18 
| low for the ſpace of a good muſket- hot, af- 
— all of a ſodden it riſes to a very great 
height. It had actually been repreſented to me as 
ſuch, and on that head, the following is the con- 
ſtant tradition of all our travellers, and en anct- 
ent miſſionaries have told me. 81 2¹ 
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-Father Joſeph Marquette, a native of * in 
Picardy, where his family ſtill maintains a diſtin- 
guiſhed rank, was one of the moſt illuſtrious miſ- 
Bonaries of New-F rance. This perſon travelled 
over almoſt all the countries in it, and made ſeve- 
ral important diſcoveries, the laſt of which was that 
of the Miſſiſippi, which he entered with the Sieur 
-Joliet in 1673. Two years after this diſcovery, an 
Account of which he has publiſhed, as he was go- 
ing from Chicagou, which is at the bottom of 
lake Michigan, to Michillimakinac, he entered 
on the 18th day of May 1675 the river in queſtion, 
the mouth of which was then at the extremity of 
the low ground, which as I have already taken 
notice, you leave on the right hand as you enter. 
Here he erected his altar and ſaid maſs. He went 
afterwards to a ſmall diſtance in order to render 
thanks, and begged the two men that conducted his 
canoe to leave him alone for half an hour. This 
time having paſt they went to ſeek him, and were 
Aurprized to find him dead ; they called to mind 
however, that on entering the river he had let drop 
an expreſſion that he ſhould end his days a at this 


_ 


| „However, a it was too "A to carry his body 
| -frow thence to Michillimakinac, they buried him 
near the bank of the river, which from that time 
Has retired by degrees, as out of reſpect to his re- 
| mains, 
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mains, as far as the cape, the foot of which ĩt now 
waſhes, and where it has opened itſelf a new paſ- 
ſage. The year following, one of the perſons who 
had paid the laſt offices to this ſervant ot God, 
returned to the place where they had buried him, 
took what remained of him, and carried it to Mi- 
chillimakinac. I have not been able to learn, or 
elſe I have forgot, the name this river formerly 
bore: but at this day the Indians always call it 
the river of the black robe, for thus the Indians 
term the jeſuits. They call the ſecular clergy 
M bite: bands as they do the recollets Grey gotant. 
The French call this river Father Marquette's ri- 
ver, and never fail to call upon him when they are 
in any danger on lake Michigan. Several of them 
have affirmed, that they believed themſelves in- 
debted to his interceſſion for having eſcaped very 
« I advanced three leagues farther that day, and 
and pitched my camp at the mouth of the river 
St. Nicholas, on the banks of a fine lake, longer 
but not quite fo broad as the former. I found 
here great numbers of red and white pines, the 
latter of Which have the rougheſt bark, but the 
Vodd of them is the better of the two, and from it 
iſſues a gum of tolerable fineneſs; the former 
have a ſmoother bark but the wood is heavier 1 
from theſe. is drawn the tar of which is made the 
beſt ſort of pitch. I had a pleaſant enough voyage 
as far as the river St. Joſeph, which I entered 
very late on the 6th, or very early on the 5th, for 
it was about midnight when we arrived at this 
place; having taken two full hours reſt on the 
banks of the lake of the Black River, which is 
eight 6090s. — from it, and where there 
grows much of the root called gingſeng. 


%, 
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Fhe river of St. Joſeph has more than an hun- 
dred leagues of coufſe, its ſource being at no great 
diſtance from lake Erie; it is navigable for ſour- 
ſcore leagues, and on the 2 g;th as I was failing up ro- 
wards the fort, I ſaw nothing but excellent lands co- 
vered with trees of a prodigious height, under 
which there grows in ſome — = fine _ 
laire. I was two. — hef,” but on 
the evening of the fi ans a great riſqve- | 
of putting an end to all my travels; I wag taken 
for a bear, and had very near been killed on this 
x footing by one Ho pA INE 2 20 12 in 
n manne. 
8 est i NC4] 
After — Fer hee it bein 8 very 
not, 1 went to take a walk along the banks of the 
A ſpaniel which followed me wherever 1 
— happened to plunge into the Water in queſt 
of ſomething I had thrown into it without thinking; 
my people who believed me retifed to reſt, and the 
more fo as it was very late and the nit ght dark, 
hearing the noiſe this creature made, 5 it into 
their head, that it was a roebuck fwimming acroſa 
the river, two of them immediately ſet out with 
their muſkets loaded; by good luck for me, one 8 
of the two who was a hair-brained fellow was it 
called back by the reſt for fear he ſhould cauſe 
them miſs their prey, but his hair-brainedneſs 
might 1. m_ _—_ a Mer not to mils Þ 


Tbe 3 Adennche lowly petceived me at 
che diſtance of twenty paces from him, and made 
no doubt that it was a bear ſtanding on its hind 
legs, as theſe animals always do on their hearing 
any noiſe.” With this notion the huntſman cocks 
_ piece in Which he * put three balls, and 
- couching 


| 
| 
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in cloſe to the. A approached n me as 
ſoftly as poſſible. He was juſt going to fire, when 
1 likewiſe, began to think I faw ſomewhat, but 
without being able to diſtinguiſh what it was. As 


I could not doubt however that this muſt be ſome 


of my people L aſked him whether he took me for 


a bear; he made no anſwer, and when I came up 


to him I found him quite ſpeechleſs, and like a per- 

ſon ſeized with horror at the thoughts of what he 
was going to do. His comrades afterwards told me 
" that had happened. f 


The river St. Joſeph i is 5 commaticnls for the 
commerce of all parts of Canada, that it is no won- 
der it has always been much frequented. by the In- 


Pen Beſides it waters an extreme fertile country, 


ut this is not what theſe people eſteem it moſt for. 
It is even great pity to give them good lands 


which they either make no uſe of at all, or ſoon 
run out by ſowing maize on them. The Maſcou- 


tins had not long ſince a ſettlement on this river, 


but have returned back to their own country which 
is ſaid to be ſtill finer, than this. The Poutewata- 
mies have occupied ſucceſſively. ſeveral poſts here 
where they ſtill are; their village is on the ſame 


ſide with the fort, a little below it and on a very 


fine ſpot of ground: that of the Miamis is on the 
whe ſide of the river. | 


 Pheſe Indians, who have from the earlieſt times 


es themſelves more than others to the ſtudy 


of medicine, make great account of the root ging- 


ſeng, and are perſuaded that this plant has the 


virtue of rendering women fruitful. I do not be- 


lieve however that it is for this reaſon they have 
given it the name of Abeſoatchenza which ſignifies 
A Lala it owes this Jour at, leaſt amongſt the 
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Iroquois to the figure of its root. Your Grace 
has no doubt ſeen what Father Saffitau'who firſt 
brought it into France, has written of it under the 


name Aureliana Canadenſis: it is at leaſt in ſhape 
exactly the ſame with that which comes from 


China, and which the Chineſe bring from Corea and 


' Tartary. The name they give it, and which fig- 


— 


nifies the likeneſs of man; the virtues attributed 


to it, and which have been experienced in Canada 
by ſuch as have uſed it, and the conformity of 


the climate are a ſtrong preſumption that 
did we only believe it to come from China, it 
would be as much eſteemed as that which the Chi- 
neſe ſell us. And perhaps too it owes its little 
credit amongſt vs, to its growing in a country which 


belongs to us, and that it wants the advantage of 


being in every reſpect a foreign commodity. 


. Salling up the river St. Joſeph I remarked ſome 
trees which 1 had not ſeen any where elle. 


The 
moſt ſingular of theſe, and which I at firſt took for 
an aſh by its leaves, grows to an extreme thicknefs, 


and bears a ſort of bean very beautiful to the eye, 
but which by being boiled become always harder 


and harder, fo that it has been impoſſible to make 
any uſe of them. The fields round the fort are 


covered with ſaſſafras to ſuch a degree, that the air 


is perfumed with them. This is not a large tree as 
in Carolina but a ſmall ſhrub creeping almoſt on 
the ground, and perhaps theſe are only the ſhoots 
of the trees which have been cut down in order 
to clear the ground round the fort and Indian 1 

| DRY ere 


»The black river is in 4 deg. 50 min. that is in the ſame 
latitude with the place whence the gingſeng of Corea is brought 


for the uſe of the emperor of China. Some of it has been ſent to 
China, and aſter being prepared by the Chineſe, has been by 
them ſold as coming from Corea or Tartary. Beſides, this pre- 
paration adds nothing to its value. 3 
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Here are a great number of ſimples which the 
Indians are ſaid to uſe at a venture, without any 
other principle than a fe ſlight experiments, which 
lead them ſometimes into conſiderable miſtakes: 
for the ſame remedies do not always act in the ſame 
manner on every conſtitution, even when affected 
with the ſame diſtemper; but theſe people are in- 
capable of making ſuch diſtinctions. There is 
one thing which has always ſurprized me, and 
that is the impenetrable ſecrecy which they ob- 
ſerve with reſpect to their ſimples, or the little cu- 
rioſity of the French to acquire the knowledge f 
them. If this be not the fault of theſe latter, no- 
thing can, in my opinion, be a ſtronger proof, 
Y - that the Indians do not behold us with pleaſure in 
2 their country: but of this we have other proofs 
and equally undoubted. It may alſo be, that they 
entertain the ſame opinion with regard to their 
ſimples, which we are aſſured they hold with re- 
ſpect to their mines; which is that they would cer- 
tainly die, were they to diſcover any of them to 
ſtranger s. 171 v eve 


The Indians of theſe parts are naturally thieves,  ' 
and look upon all they can catch as lawful prize. It 
is however true, that if one diſcovers early that he 
has loſt any thing, it is ſufficient to advertiſe the 
chief of it, and you are ſure of recovering it; but 
you muſt give this chief more than the value of the 
5 thing, beſides which, he always demands ſomething 
for him who has found it, who is probably the thief 0 
himſelf. I was in the ſame caſe on the morr ß, 
after my arrival, in which I had not the leaſt favour 
or indulgence ſhown me: theſe barbarians will 
rather maintain a war than relax ever ſo little in 5 
this point. e 
lin wad! os 2 . e 
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Some days afterwards I paid a viſit to the chief 


of the Miamis, who had been beforehand with me; 
this is a tall handſome man but very much disfi- 
gured, being without a noſe; I was told that he 
owed this misfortune to a debauch. As ſoon as 
he underſtood I was coming to viſit him, he went 
and placed himſelf in the inner part of his cabbin 
in a ſort of alcove, where I found him ſeated crofs- 
legged in the manner of the orientals. He faid 
ſcarce any thing to me, and ſeemed to affect a 
- haughty ſort of gravity, which he ſupported very 
ill; this is the firſt Indian chief I have ever ſeen 
to obſerve this ceremony; but I was told that I 
muſt repay him in kind, if I would not de 
[deſpiſed by him ONT RT 
On this day the Poutewatamies came to play at 
the game of ſtraws, againſt the Miamis; the game 
was played in the cabbin of the chief, and in a 
-ſort of ſquare over againſt it. Theſe ſtraws are 
mall ruſhes of the thickneſs of a ſtalk of wheat 
and two fingers in length. They take up a'parcel 
of theſe in their hand, which generally conſiſts of 
two hundred and one, and always of an "unequal 
number. After they have well ſtirred them, and 
making a thouſand contortions of body and in- 
voking the genii, they divide them, with a Kind 
of aw] or ſharp bone into parcels of ten: each 
takes one at a venture, and he to whom the parcel 
with eleven in it falls gains a certain number of 
paints according to the agreement; ſixty or four 
„ 00 0 HE 2 


| There are other ways of playing this game, and 
they would have explained them to me, but I could 
underſtand nothing of the matter, except that the 


number nine gained the whole party. They alſo 


told 
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told me, that there vas as much of art as chance in 
this gatne, and that the Indians are "great cheats 
at it, as well as at all others; that they are fo ea - 
ger at it, as ro ſpend whole days and nights at it; 
. and that ſometimes they do not give Ven playing 
till they have ſtript themſelves naked and Have np- 
thing more to loſe. They have another Kind of 
game, which , excites no ſtrong, defire of gain, 
This is for pute diverſion, only, but is almoſt al- 
ways, attended with fatal conſequences with reſpect 
to their morals. At night, fall ſeveral poſts are 
erected, in a round form, in the middle of ſome 
great cabbin; in the midſt of all arè the inftru- 
ments, on each poſt is fixed a packet of dawn, of 
which there muſt be ſome of every colour. The 
young people of both, ſexes promiſcuouſly dance 
round che poſts, the girls having alſo ſame dawn 
of the colour which they love: from time to time 
a young man goes out from the reſt,” and takes 
from a, poſt ſome down, of the colour which he 
Eknoys is agreeable to his miſtreſs, plates it upon 
her head, dances round her, and by a certain ſig- 
nal gives her to underſtand ſome place of aſſigna- 
tion. The dance ended, the feaſt begins and laſts 
the whole day long, in the evening all the com- 
pany retire, when the girls manage matters with 
do much addreſs, that in ſpite. of the vigilance 
of their, mothers they reach the place of rendez- 
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vous. 


The Miamis have alſo two other games; the firſt 

of which is called the game of. the croſs, This 
is played wir a ball and , crooked ſticks, ending 

ke a ſort of racket. T'wo poſts are exected 

. which, ſerye as limits, and which are diſtant from 

each other in proportion to the number of the play- 

ers. As for inſtance, if there are foutſcore players, 
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25 EF ES between the poſts. is Half. a 3 
The players. are divided into two companies who - 
have each their own oft, and the bulineſs is to 
toſs the ball to that of the oppoſite party, without 
" ſuffering 1 it to fall to the ground or without touch- 
1 ing it with the hand; for if either happen the 
party is loſt; at leaſt except he who is in the fault 
Fan repair it, by driving the ball to the end with 
one ſingle ſtroke, which is often impoſſible. Theſe 
IRS are ſo dexterous at catching the ball with 
their croſſees, 1 ee a pany Faſt n 


en e 


1 in 


9 40 the 0 . or throws it to * one 


of his own company, whom he judges more alert 


and dexterous than himſelf; for in order to win the 


arty the ball muſt never be ſuffered to fall into the 
pry. of any of the adverſaries, before it reaches 


the boundary. The women alſo play at this 


game, but this rarely happens; their companies 
conſiſt of four or es and the firſt who lets fall the 


a ball loſes the party. 


The "EN tave * a chief and an ora- 
tor, who are perſons of worth. The firſt who is 
called Piremon is upwards of ſixty, very prudent 


in his conduct, and capable of giving very g 


advice; the ſecond Wa! name is Wilamek is 
ſomewhat 


1 
* * * 
05 


ſomewhat younger 3 this perſon is a Chriſtian and 
well inſtructed, but makes no exerciſe of his reli- 


/ gion. | One day as I reproached him for it, he left 


me abrubtly, Went directly to the chapel, and faid 
his prayers with Jo audible a voice, that we could 
hear him at the miffionary's. © You can ſcarce any 


where meet with a more ſenſible man or a better 
ſpeaker; and beſides he is of a very amiable cha- 
racter and ſincerely attached to the French. Pire- 
mon is no leſs ſo, and I heard both of them 


ſpeak in 4 council held at the commandant s 


Where they ſaid a great many very fine things to 5 
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SBeveral Indians of the two nations ſettled upon 


this river, are juſt arrived from the Engliſh colo- 
. nies, whither they had been to ſell their furs, and 
from whence they have brought back in return a 


_ great quantity of ſpirituous liquors. The diltribu- * 
tion of it is made in the uſual manner; that is to 


ſay, a certain number of perſons have daily deliver- 
ed to each of them a quantity ſufficient to get 
drunk with, ſo that the whole has been drank up 
in eight days. They began to drink in both vil- 


lages, as ſoon as the ſun was down, and every night 


the fields echoed with the moſt hideous howlings. 
One would have thought that a gang of devils had 
broke looſe from hell, or that the two towns had 
been cutting one another's throats. There were 


two men maimed, one of whom I met, who had 


broke his arm with a fall; I told him he would 
Certainly take care to keep ſober another time: he 
anſwered, that what had happened was nothing at 
all; and that he ſhould very ſoon be well again, 
and would fall to drinking as ſoon as he could 
"CC FFF 
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Your Grace may from , thence. judge, what, 4 
Nee is capable of doing in midſt of this 
diſorder, and Pg difagreeable it muſt be to a good 
man, who has in a manner exiled himſelf, in order 
to gain ſouls to God, to be obliged to become a 
witneſs of it, without being able to remedy it. 
Theſe barbarians themſelves well know, that drun- 
Kkenneſs is their ruin and deſtruction; but when one 
goes about to perſuade them, that they ought of 
themſelves to requelt that no more of this deſtruc- 
tive. beverage ſhould be ſold them, they anſwer you 
. cooly':, lt is you who have accuſtomed us to 

« it, we are now no longer able to diſpenſe with 
<« the want of it, and ſhould you refuſe to give 
us any, we ſhould certainly.go:to- the Engliſh 
fon it. This liquor kills and deſtroys us we con- 
25 feſs, but ĩt is to you we owe this miſchief which 
is, now; paſt remedy. It is, however, without 
juſt grounds that they blame us alone; for had it 
not been for the Enghith, I do believe it poſſible to 
haye put an end to this commerce in the colony, 

or at leaſt to have reduced it to its Juſt. limits; it 
will perhaps very ſoon; be bi e to, permit che 
French to carry on this traffick, taking the proper 
meaſures to hinder the abuſe of it; and the more, 
as the English ſpirituous e are much more 

 iſchicvous than ours. 


nad diſorder which 888 che morals never goes 

| alone; 3 it is always either the cauſe; or the effect of 

ſeveral others. The Indians before they fell into this 

vice, if we except war which they have always car- 

ried on in a barharous and inhuman manner, had 
nothing to trouble their happineſs; drunkenneſs 
has rendered them intereſted, and has deſtroyed 
all the ſweets, whether of Comeback, and publick 
1 fe. 
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- life; 9 as they are only affected with the 
preſent object, the evils which this paſſion has oc- 

caſioned are not yet become habitual; theſe are 

"ſtorms which ſoon. blow over, and Whereof the 

good nature and tranquillity of mind they are 

endowed Wit Seals . almoſt im AYR remem- 

brance. 112 21 L744 * OF 1 IRS \ | 


Ir muſt bs confeſſed 2 1 way 5 life Lend 5 
at firſt glance very rude, but beſides that nothing 
is hard in this reſpect but by compariſon, and 
that habit is a ſecond nature, the liberty they en- 
Joy, compenſates, ſufficiently. the loſs of thoſe con- 
. veniencies of which they are deprived. .. What we 
ſee every day in ſome who are beggars, by pro” 
| ſion, and in ſome peaſants, furniſhes a1 
5 Proof, that happineſs may be found even in the 
| | 23 — of indigence. Now the Indians are ſtill 
more really ſo; firſt, becauſe: they believe them - 
ſelyes ſo; in the ſecond place, as being in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the moſt invaluable, gift ot nature; 
laſtly, from their being utterly ignorant of, and 
without ſo much as the deſire of knowing thoſe 
_ falſe goods which we ſo much admire, which we 'Y 


. purchaſe. at the . of real ones, ad wh we 
 - Jo little enjoy. | 


In fact a thing in Which they are more eſtimable 
and ought to be looked upon as true philoſophers 
is, that the ſight of all our conveniencies, riches, 

and magnificence affects them ſo little, and that 
they have found out che art of eaſily diſpenſing 
with them. Some Iroquois who went to Paris 
in 1566, — who aſter being ſhown all the royal 

houſes, and all the fine things of that great city, 
admired nothing in it; and would have preferred 

— villages to the capital of the moſt flouriſhing _ 
* 


- 
Ge 
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I; | „ Jom in Europe, had they not ſeen the ſtreet 
[i De la Huchette, where the cook's ſhops,” in which 

| 3 "they found a conſtant upp of all Jorts of GS, 
— — - . wem 1. 


. Nor can we injuſtice ſay,” able what wid them 
\ | > fond of their own way of living is their not be- 
ing acquainted with the charms of ours. A good 
- "number of Frenchmen have tried their way of life, 
and were fo pleaſed ' with it, that ſeveral of 
. them, though they could have lived very com- 
fortably in the colony, could never be prevailed 
upon to return to it; on the contrary, there never 
"was fo much as a ſingle Indian that could be 
brought to reliſh our way of living. Children 
have been taken even in their ſwadling clothes, 
and have been brought up with a great deal of + 
care; nothing has deen omitted to hinder them 
from the knowledge of what might paſs at home 
With their parents: all theſe precautions have 
been fruitleſs, the force of blood having ever got 
the better of education: the moment they have 
found themſelves at liberty, they have torn their 
clothes to pieces, and have gone acroſs the woods 
in queſt of their countrymen, whoſe way of Ne 
ſeemed preferable (eu  : fc, . 
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An Iroquois called La Plaque, and the ſame 
dent who by ſaving his father's life at an en- 
gagement, thought himſelf freed from all obli- 
gations to him, lived among the French for ſe- 
veral years. He was even made a lieutenant in 

our army, in order to induce him to remain 
Phone us, es he was a very brave man. He could 
not however hold out, and returned to his own 


- nation, Fr 155 wich bim only our vices, 
vVithout 
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3 (10h 
without correcking any of thoſe he bat brought 
along with him. He was fend of women to 
diſtraction. He was handſome, and his bravery: 
and. his warlike feats, made him much taken no- 
> tice of, he had alſo a ſprightly wit, and was of a 
very engaging behaviour; he debauched many of 
his country women, and carried his irregularities to 
ſuch a height, that it was debated in tne council of 
his 'own canton, whether they ſhould not diſpatch 
him. It was however carried by a plurality of 
voices, that he ſhould be ſuffered to live; becauſe 
that being of diſtinguiſhed valour, he would people 
the country with excellent warriors. 0 
x i. It | 
The care which the mothers take of their chil: 
dren, - whilſt they are ſtill in the cradle is beyond 
all expreſſion, and proves in a very ſenſible man- 
ner, that we often ſpoil all, by the reflections 
which we add to the dictates of ſimple nature. 
They never leave them, they carry them every 
where about with them; and even when t 
are ready to fink under the bufthen with whic | 
they load themſelves, the cradle of the child is 
held for nothing: and one would even think, that 
this additional weight were an eaſe to them and 


e them more agile 


„ 


Nothing can be neater chen theſe e in 

- -Which the child lies as commodiouſly and ſoftly as 

poſſible. But the infant is only made faft from 
the middle downwards: ſo that when the cradle 

is upright, the little creatures have their head 

and the half of the body hanging down; we 
Europeans would imagine, that a child left in 


this condition would become entirely decrepid; 
but 
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but quite the contrary, happens, this, poſture, ren - 
dering the body ſupple; and they are in fact of a 
port and ſtature, which the handſomeſt among 
us might look upon with envy. What can 
we oppoſe to fo, general an experience. ? Bur 
r going to tell you is not ſo eaſily juſti- 


14 


Ap 


There are nations in this continent called flat- 


e 


zof the leiſure my ſtay in this place affords me, 
which will perhaps be longer than I am deſirous 
2. 6 it 


: 1 


; Ro „ 
it ſhould be, in order to finiſh all I had to ſay on 
this ſubject, but ſome unexpected difficulties and 
the ſudden departure of a traveller, who is re- 
turning to the colony, oblige me to interrupt 


this account which 1 ſhall reſume as ſoon as poſ- 
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LETTER WNME 


Sequel of the Character of the Indians and ef their 


Manner of living. 


River St. Joſeph, Auguſt 8, 1721. 


ph, Madam, | 


Reſume the ſequel of my memoirs where I let 


off. You may perhaps find fault with me for 


my want of order, but one may at leaſt pardon. 
in a relation what is admired in an ode; that 
which in a lyric poet is the effect of art, is the ef- 


fect of neceſſity in a traveller, who can only re- 
late things in proportion as he is informed of them, 


and who is obliged to write what is then paſſing 


before his eyes for fear of forgetting it. The 


children of the Indians after leaving off the uſe of 
the cradle, are under no ſort of confinement, and 


as ſoon as they are able to crawl about on hands” 
and feet, are ſuffered to go ſtark naked where- 


ever, they have a mind, through woods, water, 


mire and ſnow; which gives them ſtrength and 
agility, and fortifies them againſt the injuries of 
the air and weather; but this conduct, as I have al- 


early. In the ſummer time 


ready remarked, occaſions weakneſſes in the ſtomach - _ 
and breaſt, which deſtroy their conſtitution ver 
they run the moment 


4 


ain 

they get up to the next river or lake, where they re- 
main a great part of the day playing, in the ſame - 
manner we ſee fiſnes do in good weather, near the 
ſurface of the water. Nothing is more proper 
than this exerciſe to render the body active. 


They take care likewiſc to put the bow and arrow 
into their hands betimes; and in order to excite in 
them that emulation which is the beſt miſtreſs of 
the arts, there is no neceſſity of placing their break- 
faſt on the top of a tree, as was formerly done to 
the Lacedemonian youth; they are all born with 
ſo ſtrong a paſſion for glory, as to have no need of 
a ſpur; thus they ſhoot their arrows with wonder- 
ful exactneſs, and it ſcarce coſts them any trouble 
to arrive at a hke dexterity. in the uſe of our fire- 
arms. They alſo cauſe them wreſtle together, and 
ſo keen are they in this exerciſe, that they would 
often kill one another, were they not ſeparated in 
time; thoſe who come off with the worſt, are ſo 
mortified at it that they can never be at reſt till 
they have had their revenge. 


We may in general ſay, that fathers and mothers 
neglect nothing, in order to inſpire their children 
with certain principles of honour which they pre- 
ſerve their whole hves, but which are often ill 
enough applied; and in this conſiſts all the edu- 
cation that is given them. They take care always 
to communicate: their inſtructions on this head, 
in an indirect manner. The moſt common way is 
by rehearſing to them the famous exploits of their 
_ anceſtors or countrymen : the youth take fire at 

theſe recitals,, and ſigh for an opportunity of imi- 
tating what they have thus been made to admire. 
Sometimes in order to correct their faults they em- 
ploy tears and entreaties, but never threats; 2 

N92 5 wo 


"(ns ) | 
wid make no- manner of impreſſion on minds | 
which have imbibed this prejudice, that no one 
whatever has a bs and to force them to any 
chisgy') 5.0 Eds e BST 


A mother on ſeeing her daughter behave ill 
burſts into tears; and upon the -other's aſking 
her the cauſe of it, all the anſwer ſhe makes is, 
Thou' diſhonoureſt me. It feldom happens chat 
this ſort of reproof fails of being efficacious. Not- 
withſtanding, ſince they have had a more frequent 
commerce with the French, ſome of them begin to 
chaſtiſe their children, but chis happens only among 
thoſe that are Chriſtians, or ſuch as are ſettled in 
the. colony. Generally the greateſt puniſhment 
which the Indians make uſe of in chaſtiſing their 
children, is by throwing a little water in their face; 
the children are very ſenſible of this, and in gene- 
ral of every thing that looks like reproof, which 


is owing to this, that pride i Is the ſtrongeſt paſſion 
at this age, 


7 


Young girls have been ben to angie thetti: 
ſelves for a flight reprimand from their mothers, or 
for having a few drops of water thrown in their 
face, warning them of what was going to happen 
in ſuch words as theſe, Jou ſhall not bave a daugh- 
ter long to uſe ſo. The greateſt evil in this ſort of 
education, is that what they exhort young people 
to is not alway virtue, or that what comes nearly 
to the ſame thing, that the ideas they give them 
of it are not juſt, In fact, nothing is ſo much in- 
ſtilled into them, whether by precept or example, 
as an implacable defire of revenge. 


Te would ſeem, Madam, that a childhood fo ill 
inſtructed, ſhould be I by a very diſſolute 
* | * and 


„ | 
and turbulent ſtate of youth; but on ane hand 


the Indians are naturally quiet and betimes maſters 


of themſelves, and ate likewiſe more under the 
guidance of reaſon than other men; and on the 


other hand, their natural diſpoſition, eſpecially in 
the northern nations, does not incline them to de- 


bauchery. They however have ſome uſages in 
which no ſort of regard js paid to modeſty ; bur 
it appears that in this, ſuperſtition has a much 
greater ſhare than a depravation of heart. 


The Hurons when we firſt began to frequent 
them were more laſcivious as well as more brutal 
in their pleaſures. For young people of both ſexes 
abandoned themſelves, without either fhame or re- 
morſe, to all kinds of diſſoluteneſs, and it was 
chiefly amongſt theſe that it was thought no 
crime in a girl to proſtitute herſelf; their parents 
were the firſt to engage them in this vice, and 
huſbands were ſeen to proſtitute their wives for 
vile intereſt. Several of them never married, but 
took- women to ſerve them to uſe their own ex- 
preſſion as companions, and the only difference 


they reckoned between theſe concubines and their 


Jawful ſpouſes, was in their being free from any 
engagement with the former; beſides, their chil- 
dren were on the ſame footing with the others, 


which occaſioned no ſort of inconvenience in a 


country where there was nothing to inherit, 


The nations in theſe parts are not diſtinguiſh- 


ed by their habit: the men in hot weather 


have often no garment, except a ſhirt: In win- 
ter they wear more or fewer cloaths, in propor- 
tion to the climate. They wear on their feet a 


fort of ſocks, made of deer-ſkin. dried in the 


ſmoke; 


— 


( 
ſmake ; their hoſe are- alſo of ſkins. or pieces of 
ſtuff wrapped round the leg. A waiſtcoat of 
Tkins covers their bodies down to their middle, 
over which they wear a covering when they can 
get it; if not they wear a robe of bear- ſKin or of 
Cveral ſkins of beavers, otters, or other ſuch like 
furs, with the hairy fide inwards. The woman's 
boddices reach down to a little above the knee, 
and when they travel they cover the head with 
their coverings or robes. I have ſeen ſeverals who 
wore little bonnets, made in the: manner of leather 
caps; others of them wear a ſort of cowl, which is 
ſewed to their veſts. or boddices, and they have 
alſo a piece of ſtuff or ſkin which ſerves them for 
a petticoat, and which covers them from the mid- 
dle down to the mid-leg. 


They are all very fond of ſhirts, which they ne- 
ver wear under their veſts till chef ny ity, 
and never put them off, till they fall off with rot- 
tenneſs, they never giving themſelves the trouble 
to waſh them. Their tunicks or veſts of ſkins, 
are commonly dried in the ſmoke like their ſocks, 
that is, they are ſuffered to be fully penetrated 
with it, when they rub them till they are capable 
of being wathed like linnen. They alſo dreſs them 
by ſteeping them in water, and afterwards: rub 
them between their hands till they become dry and 
pliant. They are, however, much fonder of our 
ſtuffs and coverings, which they eſteem much more 
commodious, 


Several of them paint themſelves, as the Picts did 
formerly, over the whole body : others in ſome 
parts only. This is not conſidered, by them as 

purely ornamental; they find it, likewiſe as is ſaid, 
of great uſe to them: it contributes much to de- 


L 3 | fend 
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fend them from the cold and wet, and ſaves them fro 
the perſecution of the gnats. It is however only in 
the countries occupied by the Engliſh, and eſpecially 
in Virginia, that the cuſtom of painting themſelves 
all over is very common. In New. France moſt 
are ſatisfied with making a few figures of birds, 
ſerpents, or other animals, and even foliage or the 
like, without any order or ſymmetry, and often on 
the face, and ſometimes on the eye- lids, according 
to the caprice of the perſon. Many of the women 
too cauſe themſelves to be painted over the jaw- 

bone, in order to prevent the tooth- ach. 


This operation which is done by pricking the 
parts, is not painful in itſelf; it is done in this 
manner: they begin with tracing on the ſkin af- 
ter it is well ſtretched, the figure they have a mind 
to paint on it. They afterwards prick with the 
bone of a fiſh or with needles, all theſe traces even 
till the blood comes, afterwards they rub it over 
with charcoal and other colours well pulverized. 
_ "Theſe powders inſinuate themſelves under the ſkin, 

ſo that the colours are never effaced. But in ſome 
time after the ſkin ſwells, when there ariſes a tet- 
ter accompanied with an inflammation : this 1s 
commonly followed by a fever, and if the weather 


proves hot, or if the operation has been * 
too far, the life of the patient is endangered. 


The colour with which they paint their faces, 
and the greaſe with which they rub the whole body, 
produce the ſame advantages, and in the opinion 
of the Indians, contribute as much to the beauty 
and comelineſs of the perſon as the pricking. The 
Warriors paint themſelves when they take the field, 
in order to terrify the enemy, and perhaps too, with 

a 


Cain 
a view to hide their own fear, for we muſt not he- 
lieve them to be entirely exempt from it. Young 
. perſons do it, in order to conceal their youth, which 
makes them leſs: eſteemed by the old ſoldiers, 
or their paleneſs after ſome diſeaſe - which they 
would be afraid would be taken for the effect of 
their want of courage. They do it likewiſe in or- 
der to improve their good looks; in which caſe 
the colours are more lively and in greater variety: 
they allo paint the priſoners who are condemned 
to die, for what realon I know not; this is per- 
haps done to adorn the victim who is about to be 
ſacrificed to the god of war. Laſtly, they paint 
dead perſons and expoſe them coyered with their 
fineſt robes, and this, no doubt, that they may 
| conceal the dead paleneſs which disfigures them. 


The colours made uſe of on theſe occaſions are 
the ſame employed in dying their ſkins, and are 
drawn from certain earths and. from the barks of 
trees. Theſe are not very lively, but are very dif- 
ficult to efface. The men add to theſe ornaments 
ſome down of ſwans or other birds, which they ſcat- 
ter over their hair, which is beſmeared with fat, by 
way of powder. To this they add feathers of all 
colours, and tufts of hair of different animals, all 
placed in a very groteſque manner. The diſpoſi- 

tion of their hair ſometimes briſtling on- one fide 
and lying flat on the other, or dreſſed in a thouſand * 
odd ways; with pendants in their ears and ſome- 
times in their noſtrils, a large ſhell of porcelain 
hanging from their neck or on their breaſt, crowns 
of feathers, with the claws, talons or heads of birds 
of prey, ſmall deer horns; all theſe are ſo many 
eſſential articles in their dreſs. But whatever is of 
an extraordinary value, is always employed in a- 
| e their captives when theſe wretches make 
4 their 
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their firſt entry into the village of the conquero 
It is to be remarked, that the men take no care to 
"adorn any part but the head. Quite the reverſe 
happens with the women. They ſcarce uſe any 
© dreſs on their heads at all; only they are very 
jealous of their hair and would think themſelves 
diſhonoured forever, were it to be cut. Thus, 
when at the death of their relations they cut off 
- part of the hair, they pretend to ſhew by this act 


the moſt extreme grief they are capable of. In 


order to preſerve this ornament of the head 
they rub it often with fat, powder it with the bark 
of a certain tree, and ſometimes with vermilion, 
then wrap it in the ſkin of an ee! or ſerpent, by way 
of locks, which are plaited in form of a chain, and 
which hang down to their middle. As to the 
face, they content themſelves with drawing a few 
lines on it with vermilion or other colours. 


Their noſtrils are never bored, and it is only 
among ſome nations that their ears are ſo. When 
this is the caſe, they inſert in them, or hang to 
them, as well as the men, * beads of porcelain. 
When they are in their-fineſt dreſs they wear robes 
on which. are painted all ſorts of figures, ſmall col- 
lars of porcelain, without any great order or ſym- 
metry, and a kind of border rolerably well worked 
with the hair of the porcupine, which they alſo paint 
with different colours. They adorn in the ſame 
manner their children's cradles, and over the ex- 
tremity towards the head, they fix a ſemicircle 
or two of cedar, that they may cover the child 
without incommoding its head. 6 


© > "Beſides, the care of houſhold affairs and making 
the neceſſary proviſion of wood, the women are like- 
- wiſe alone charged with the culture of the fields; 
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as ſoon as the ſnows are melted and the water ſuf- 
| ficiently drained off, they begin with preparing the 
ground, which is done by ſtirring it ſlightly with a 
crooked piece of wood, the handle of which is very 
long, after having ſet fire to the dried ſtalks of 
of their maize and other herbs which have remain- 
ed fince the laſt harveſt. Beſides that, thoſe forts 
of grain which are cultivated by theſe people are all 
ſummer corn, they pretend that the nature” of the 
. ſoil of this country, will not permit them to fow 
any thing before the winter. Bur I believe that the 
true reaſon why corn would not ſprout, if it were 
to be ſown in autumn, is either that it would ſpoil 
during the winter, or would rot on the melting of 
the ſnows. It may alſo be, and it is the opinion of 
ſeveral perſons, that the corn which is ſown in Ca- 
nada, though originally come from France, has 
contracted, through length of time, the nature and 
properties of ſummer corn, which is not ſtrong 
enough to ſprout ſeveral times, as it happens to 
_ ſuch ſorts of grain as we ſow in September and 
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Beans or rather Caravanches are ſown with maize, 
the ſtalk of which ſerves for a ſupport to them; 
I think I remember to have been told, that it is 
from us the Indians received this ſort of pulſe, 
which they hold in great eſteem, and which, in 
fact, differs nothing from ours. But what 1 am 
ſurprized at is, that they make little or no uſe of 
our peas, which have acquired in the ſoil of Cana- 
da a degree of excellence, much ſuperior to what 
they have in Europe. Turnſoles, water melons, 
and pompions, are firſt raiſed in a hot- bed and af - 
ter wards tranſplanted. 5 e 
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The women commonly aſſiſt one another in their 


1 in the fields, and when reaping time comes, 
they have ſometimes recourſe to the men, who then 
condefcend to put their hands to work. The 


whole concludes with a feſtival and with a feaſt, 
which is given in the night. Their corn and other 


1 fruits are preſerved in repoſitories which they dig 
in the ground, and which are lined with large 
pieces of bark. Some of them leave the maize in 


the ear, which is tufted like our onions, and hang 


them on long poles over the entry of their — — | 
Others threſh it out and lay it up in large baſkets 
of hark, bored on all ſides to hinder it from heat- 
ing. But when they are obliged to be from home 


for any time, or when they apprehend ſome ir- 


ruption of the enemy, they make great conceal- 


ments under ground, where theſe ſorts af £98: are 


- exceeding well ee, 1 33109 


In the northern parts they ſow little, and in ſeve- 
ral places none at all, but purchaſe maize by way 
of exchange for other commodities. This ſort of 
pulſe is very wholeſome, nouriſhing, and light upon 


the ſtomach. The way in which our French Canadi- 
an travellers commonly dreſs it, is to boil it a little in 


a ſort of lye. In this ſtate it keeps a long time; they 
commonly make their proviſion of it for long jour- 


| neys, and compleat the dreſſing of it as they want 
it, by boiling it in water or in broth, if they rn 
3 Set any, wes a lictle ſalt along with it. 


This is no  diſagreeable eating, but many are of 
opinion, that the too conſtant uſe of it is prejudicial 
to the health, the lye giving it a corroſive quality, 
the effects of which become ſenlible after ſome 


time. When the Maize is in the ear and ſtil] green, 


ſome roaſt it on the coals, in which way it has an ex- 
ce lent 


— 
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cellent flavour. They.commonly regale ſtrangers 
with this diſh. They alſo ſend it in ſome places to 
perſons of diſtinction who arrive in their village, 
much in the ſame manner as they preſent the fręe- 
dom of a city in France. Mat 


Laſtly, it is of this pulſe the Sagamity is | made, 
which is the moſt common food of the Indians. In 


order to this they begin with roaſting it, they af- 


terwards bruiſe it, ſeparate it from the huſk and 
then make it into a ſort of pap, which is inſipid 
when without meat or prunes to give it a reliſh. 
It is ſometimes made into meal, called here farine 
froide, and is the moſt commodious and belt pro- 
viſion for a journey; and ſuch perſons as walk 
on foot can carry no other. They alſo boil the 
maize in the ear whilſt it is {till tender, they after- 
wards roaſt it a little, then ſeparate it from the ear 
and lay it to * in the ſun: this will keep a long 
Nees and the ſagamity made of it has an excellent 
Avour. 5 | 


The detail of theſe diſhes is a proof how little 
delicate the Indians are in their eating: we ſhauld 
alſo be of opinion that their taſte is very much vi- 
tiated, were it poſſible to fix this point. They are 


Fd 


above all things fond of fat, which when they can 


get, it is the reigning ingredient in all their cooke- 
Ty: ſome pounds of candles in a. kettle of ſaga- 
mity, makes an excellent diſh with them; they 
even put things in it which I dare not mention ; 
_ at which they are ſurprized to fee us ſhock- 
ed. 3 = 


The ſouthern nations had no kitchen utenſils, 


but ſome veſſels of earthen ware, In the north 
they made ule of wooden kettles, and made the 


water 


P 7 
Water boil by throwing into it red hot pebbles. 
Our iron pots are eſteemed by both as much more 
commodious than the others, and are the commo- 
dity you can promiſe moſt to diſpoſe of quickly, | 
4 in trading with Indians. Among the weſtern na- 
tions they uſe wild oats inſtead of maize: this is 
likewiſe very wholeſome, and if leſs nouriſhing, 
'the hunting of the buffalo which is very plentiful 
in thoſe parts, abundantly compenſates that de- 
tet. "Amongſt the wandering Indians who never 
*cultivate the ground, the ſole reſource when their 
hunting and fiſhing fall ſhort, is in a kind of moſs 1 
which grows on certain rocks, and which our 
Frenchmen call Trippe de Roches: nothing can be 
more inſipid than this food, which is even very far 
"from being ſubſtantial ; and can at moſt keep. one 
from dying of hunger. I am leſs ſtill able to con- 
ceive What has, however, been atteſted by perſons 
worthy of credit, that the Indians eat as a great 
-dainty a kind of maize, which is laid to rot in 
"ſtanding water as we do hemp, and which is taken 
out quite black and ſtinking. They even add, that 
ſuch as have once taken a liking to. this ſtrange 
diſh, do not with their will loſe any of the water 
or rather of the dirt that runs from it, and the 
ſmell of which alone, would be enough to turn 
the ſtomach of any other perſon. It is probably 
neceſſity alone which has diſcovered this ſecret, and 
if this does not likewiſe conſtitute all the ſeaſoning 
to it, nothing can be a ſtronger proof that there is 
no diſputing of taſtes. 8 


The Indian women make bread of maize, and 
though this is only a maſs of ill kneaded paſte, 
without leaven, and baked under the aſhes, theſe 

people reckon it excellent, and regale their friends 
with it; but it muſt be eaten hot for it will not 
LG Vy keep : 
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keep cold; ſometimes they mix beans, different 


par oil and fat with it: one muſt have a * 
ſtomach to digeſt ſuch dainties. 


The Indians 8 no * uſe of the Axa” 
but to extract from them an oil with which they 
rub themſelves: this is mote commonly drawa 
from the ſeeds than from the root of this plant. 
This root differs little from what we call, in France 
topinambours or apples of the earth. Potatoes" ſo 
common in the iſlands and on the continent of South 
America, have been planted with ſucceſs in Loui- 
ſiana. The continual uſe which all the nations of 
Canada made of a kind of tobacco which grows all: 
over this country, has given occaſion: to ſome tra- 
vellers to ſay that they ſwallowed the ſmoke of in 
which ſerved them for food; but this has ſince 
been diſcovered to be a falſity, and to have no 
foundation, except from their having been obſer- 
ved to remain a long time without eating. After 
once taſting our tobacco they can no longer endure 
their own, and it is very eaſy to gratify them in 
this point, tobacco growing very well here, and 
it is even ſaid, that by making a proper choice 
of the ſoil, we might raiſe a mot} excellent. ſort 
of i Me 8 H 

The leſſer occupations of the women and han 
is their common employment in their cabbins, are 
the making of thread from the interior pellicles of 
the bark of a tree, called white-wood, which they 
manufacture nearly as we do hemp. The women 
too are their dyers: they work alſo at ſeveral 
things made of bark, and make ſmall figures with 
the hair of the 2 they make ſmall cups 


00. other utenſils of wood, _ paint and em- 
broider 


, l l 
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broider deer * and they knit belts and garters 
with the wool of the buffalo. 


As for the men AB aue, in their idleneſs, — 
actually ſpend more than half their lives in doing 
nothing, from a perſuaſion that daily labour de- 
grades 3 man, and that it is only proper for wo- 
men. The proper function of a man, ſay they, is 
to fiſh, hunt, and go to war. It is they, however, 
Who are to make every thing neceſſary for theſe 
three exerciſes: thus the making of arms, nets, 
and all their hunting and fiſhing equipage as well 
as their canoes with their rigging, their racquets, or 
ſnow ſhoes, the building and repairing of their cab- 
bins, are the office of the men, who notwithſtanding 
on theſe occaſtons often make uſe of the aſſiſtance 
of the women. The Chriſtians are a little more 
* but never en ae oy way of 75 
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Theſe Ds Anke we provided them with 
hatchers and other inſtruments, were very much at 
à loſs in felling their trees, and making them fit for 


the uſes they intended them for. They burned 


them near the root, and in order to ſplit and cut 
them into proper lengths, they made uſe of hat- 


chets made of flint which never broke, but which 


a prodigious time to ſharpen. In order 

co fix them in a ſhaft, they cut off the top of a 
— tree, making a ſlit in it, as if they were go- 
ing to graft it, into which ſlit they inſerted the 


head of the axe. The tree growing together again 


in length of time, held the head of the hatchet ſo 
firm, that it was impoſſible for it to get looſe: 
they then cut the tree at the length they Judged 


ſofficient for the handle, 


Their 
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Their villages are generally of no regular. form, 885 
moſt of our ancient accounts have repreſented them 
of a round figure, and perhaps the authors of them 
ſaw none but ſuch as were ſo. In a word, imagine 
to yourſelf, Madam, a confuſed heap of cabbins 
placed without any order or deſign: ſome of them 
like cart houſes, others like ſo many tubs, built of 
bark, ſupported. by a few poſts, and ſometimes - 
coarſely plaiſtered on the outſide with clay; and, 
in fact, built with much leſs art, neatneſs, and ſo—-— 

lidity than thoſe of the beavers. Theſe cabbins are 
from fifteen to twenty foot broad, and. ſome- 
times a hundred in length. In this caſe they have 
ſeveral fires, each fire arias for a 11 of ny 
feet. | 


When the floor happens nc not to be TL enough 
ſor bedding for all the perſons in the family, the 
young folks have their beds on a kind of loft five or 

ix feet from the ground, and which runs the whole 
length of the cabbin; the houſhold furniture and 
proviſions are placed above that on ſhelfs laid croſs- 
ways next the roof. There is commonly before 
thẽ entry, a ſort of veſtible or lobby where the 
youth ſleep in the ſummer- time, and which ſerves 
as a repoſitory for wood in the winter. The doors 

are only ſo many pieces of bark, ſuſpended from 
the top like the ports of a ſhip. Theſe cabbins 
have neither chimnies nor windows, only there is 
left in the middle of the roof an aperture by Which 
part of the ſmoke gets out, and which they are o- 

bliged to ſtop up, "when it rains or ſnows, as alſo 
to put out the fire if they would not be d 
with ſmoke. nes Eee 


The Indians are more ſkilful in erecting their 
fortifications thas in building their houſes; here 
| you 


| (Enes )! 
you ſee villages furrounded with a good paliſado, 
and with redoubts, and they are very careful to 
lay in a proper proviſion of water and ſtones. 
Theſe paliſadoes are double, and even ſometimes 
treble, and have generally battlements on the out- 
ward circumvallation. The piles of which they 
are compoſed, are .interwoven with branches of 
trees, without any void ſpace between. This fort 
of fortification was ſufficient to ſuſtain a long ſiege 
whilſt the Indians were ignorant of the uſe of fire- 
artns. Every village has a pretty large ſquare, but 


thefe are feldom regular. 


_ Formerly the Troquois built their cabbins in a 
better manner than the other nations, and even 
than themſelves do at this day ; theſe were adorn- 
ed with figures in relievo, but of very coarſe work- 
manſhip; and as almoſt all their towns have been 
fince burned in different expeditions, they have not 
taken the trouble to rebuild them with their former 
magnificence. Notwithſtanding, if theſe nations 
are fo little curious in procuring themſelves the 
conveniencies of life, in the places of their ordi- 
nary reſidence, what may we think of their en- 
campments on journeys, and in their wintering 

aces? An ancient miſſionary, who in order to 
oblige himſelf to learn the language of the Mon- 
tagnais, would needs follow them in one of their 
winter huntings, gives a deſcription of them, 
which J am going to give you almoſt word for 
„„ | 


Theſe Indians inhabit a country extremely rude 
and uncultivated, but not quite ſo much ſo, as 
that which they make choice of to go a hunting in. 
You muſt travel a long way, before you arrive at 
it, and at the ſame time, carry on your back whe 

*Y thing 
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thing you may ſtand in need of for five. or fix 


months together, and that through ways ſome- . 
times ſo ragged and hideous, that it is even ſcarce 
poſſible to conceive how the very wild. beaſts them- 
ſelves are able, to paſs them; and were you not to 
have the foreſight to provide yourſelf in pieces of 
bark, you mult be deſtitute of all means of ſhelter- 
ing yourſelf from the rain and ſnow, during your 
journey. After arriving at the end of it, you find 
yourſelf a little better accommodated, that is to ſay, 
you are not eternally expofed to all the injuries of 
the air and weather. 


RY 


_ Every body falls to work for this purpoſe, and 


the miſſionaries themſelves, who in the beginning 
had no body to wait on them, and for whom the 
Indians had no manner of conſideration, were no 
more ſpared than the reſt, and had not ſo much as 
a cabbin allowed them to themſelves, but were o- 
bliged to take up their lodgings in the firſt that 
made them welcome. Theſe cabbins among moſt 
of the Algonquin nations are nearly in the form of 
our ice-houſes, round and terminating in a cone. 
Theſe had no other ſupports than poles fixed in the 


ſnow, and tied together by the ends, and which 
were .covered with pieces. of bark very ill joined, 


and ſecured fo that the wind eaſily found admit- 
tance on ali ſides. _ 5 
5 The building of ſuch a houſe employs half an 
hour at moſt; ſome branches of pine ſerving as 


mattieſſes, which are alſo. the only beds in thoſe 


palaces. There is one, and almoſt the only con- 


veniency which attends them, and that is that you 


may change them every day: they likewiſe collect 


the ſnow quite round them, which forms a kind of 


parapet, which has its uſe, as it is impenetrable to 


( 130 ). 
the wind Under ſhelter of this parapet, they 
ſleep as tranquilly on theſe branches, covered with 
a wretched coverlet of ſkin, as in the beſt bed in 
the world; it is true the miſſionaries had much 


difficulty to accuſtom themſelves to this way of 
life, but fatigue and neceſſity ſoon compelled them 


to it. The caſe is not entirely the fame with 
reſpect to the ſmoke, which almoſt continually 
fills the upper part of the cabbin in ſuch a manner, 


| that one cannot ſtand upright in it, without having 


one's head in a thick cloud of it. This is no man- 
ner of grievance to an Indian who is from his in- 


fancy accuſtomed to ſit or lie, all the time they 


are within doors; but it is really a ſevere puniſh- 
ment to a Frenchman, who cannot bear ſuch a 


ſtate of inaction. 


Beſides die wind, which as I have already re- 
marked, enters on all ſides, blows with ſuch a 
piercing cold, that one fide freezes whilſt you are 
choaked and roaſted on the other. And often you 


cannot ſee two or three feet from you, you weep 


almoſt your eyes out, and ſometimes you are 
obliged to lie flat on your face, and almoſt with 
your mouth clofe to the ground, to fetch a little 


breath: the ſhorteſt way would be to go out, but 


for moſt of the time this is impoſſible; ſometimes 
becauſe it ſnows ſo thick as to darken the day, 
and at other times on account of a wind ſo pierce- 
ing that it almoſt peels the ſkin off one's face, and 
ſplits the trees in the foreſts. Notwithſtanding 
a miſſionary is obliged to ſay his office, to cele- 

brate maſs, and to perform all the other functions 
of his miniſtry. To all theſe inconveniencies we 
muſt add one more, which though it may appear 


very 1 at t firſt, is really very conſiderable, and 
this 


mn = 
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this is being perſecuted by the dogs. The Indians 
have always a great number of theſe animals which 
follow them every where, and are remarkable for 

their fidelity; not very fawning indeed as they are 
never careſſed by their maſters, but bold and good 
hunters: I have already ſaid that they are trained 
up betimes for the different chaces, for which they 
are intended; and I may add, that every Indian 
muſt have a conſiderable number of them, as many ' 
of them periſh by the teeth and horns of wild 
beaſts, which they attack with a courage that 
nothing is capable of ſhaking. Their maſters are 
at very little pains in feeding them, ſo that they 
are obliged to live upon what they can catch, and 
as this goes no great way with them, it is no won» 
der they are very meagre and thin of fleſh; beſides 
they have very little hair, which renders them very 
ſenſible to the cold. _ 57, Aroma 112 


In order to defend themſelves from it, * they 


cannot get near the fire, which it would be diffi- 


cult for all of them to do, even were there no- 
body in the cabbin, they lye down on the firſt per- 
ſon they meet, and one is often ſuddenly awakened 
in the night, almoſt choaked with two or three 
dogs upon him. Were they a little more diſcreet 
in chuſing their place, their company would not 
be extremely troubleſome, and one might put up 
with them pretty well; but they lay themſelves 
down where they can, and it is in vain to drive 
them away for they return the inſtant after. It is 


till worſe in the day time; as ſoon as any thing 


eatable appears, you cannot imagine what leaps they 
make to ſnatch it out of your hands. Imagine to 
yourſelf the caſe of a poor miſſionary crouching near 
the fire, to ſay his breviary or read ſome book, 
ſtriving with the ſmoke and expoſed to the im- 
31 N 2 portunity 
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ity: of a dozen curs, who leap * 
and forwards over him, in order to ſnatch ſome 
morſel they may have ſeen. If he ſtands in need 
of a little reſt, he is ſcarce able to find a corner 
where he can be free from this vexation. If any 
thing is brought him to eat, the dogs have that 
moment their ſnout in the diſh before he taſtes it, 
and often whilſt be is defending his portion againft 
thoſe which attack him in front, another comes 
upon him from the rear, and either carries off 
half his allowance or juſtles againſt him, ſo that 
the plate falls from his hands, and the — is 
EI engt the aſhes. | 


415 frm - "ER chat the evils J have been 
ſpeaking of, are effaced by a much greater, and 
in compariſon of which, all the reſt are as nothing; 
this is famine. The proviſions they bring with 
them laſt them no great while, and they reckon 
upon a ſupply from their hunting, whieh does not 
always afford it. It is true Indians know how to 
endure hunger, with a patience equal to the little 
care they take to provide againſt it; but they are 
ſometimes reduced to ſuch extremities that they 
periſh under them. The miſſionary, from whom 
+ have drawn this detail, was obliged in his firſt 
wintering to eat the ſkins of eels and of elks, 

with which he had patched his caſſock; after 
which he was forced to feed upon young branches, 
and the tendereſt part of the bark of trees. He 
underwent however this ſevere tryal, without the 
leaſt detriment to his health, but every one is nor 
Sn with ſo VIgorous: a conſtitution. 


The naflinef of theſe cabbins e. and tht 
infection which is a neceſſary "conſequence of it, 
are to any other but an Indian a real puniſhment. 

It 


( 1 V 
It is eaſy to judge to what a height, both the one 
and the other muſt arrive amongſt perſons who 
never change their cloaths, till they fall to pieces 
of themſelves, and who take no care to keep them 
clean. In ſummer they bathe themſelves every 
day, but immediately afterwards they rub them- 
ſelves with oil and greaſe of a very rank ſmell. In 
the winter they remain in their fat, and during all 
that ſeaſon it is impoſſible to enter their cabhins 
without being l with the ſtench, 5 


Not only every thing N eat is in ſeaſoned 
and commonly very inſipid, but there prevails in 
all their repaſts an uncleanlineſs, which paſſes all 

conception: what I have myſelf ſeen, as well as 
what I have been told of it, would ſtrike you with 
horror. There are very few animals which do not 
feed cleaner, and after ſeeing what paſſes amongſt 
theſe people in this reſpect, there is no room t 
doubt, that the imagination contributes greatly 
to our repugnancies; and that many of thoſe 
things which are really prejudicial to our health, 
are only ſo by means of thoſe very repugnancies, 
and our want of courage in ſurmounting them, _ - 


It muſt however be granted, that things are ſome- 
what changed with reſpect to all theſe points, fince 
our arrival in this country; and I have even known 
ſome to endeavour ' to - procure themſelves con- 
veniencies, with which they will probably very 
Toon be ſcarce able to diſpenſe. Some of them 
alſo. begin to uſe more precaution than formerly, 
to prevent their being unprovided, in caſe the 
hunting ſhould happen to fail them; and amongſt 
thoſe who are ſettled in the colony, there requires 
but a very ſmall addition to furniſh-out a tolerable 
ſhare of the conveniencies of life. But what is 

K 3 to 
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to be feared is; that after arriving at this point 
they will be tempted to go a great deal farther, and 


Fall into ſuch a luxury as may render them ſtill 


more miſerable, than they now are in the boſom | 
of the moſt extreme indigence. 


Ar leaſt it ul not be the fault of the miſſionaries 
_ = they are expoſed to this danger; perſuaded 
that it is morally impoſſible to arrive at that 
golden mean, without afterwards deviating from 
it, they have preferred ſharing with theſe people 
whatever is moſt diſagreeable in their manner of 
Rving, rather than to open their eyes to the means 
of finding any remedy for it. Thus thoſe very 
— who are every day witneffes of their ſuf- 
erings, are at a loſs to conceive how they are able 
to ſupport them, and the more ſo as they are 
without the leaſt relaxation, and as every ſea'on 
9 along with it ſome peculiar evil. 


As their villages z are always fituated either near 

a wood, or on the banks of ſome lake or river, 
and oftener between both, as ſoon as the weather 
becomes warm the muſkettos, together with a 
prodigious army of other gnats, raiſe a perſe- 
cution worſe than that of the ſmoke, which you 
are often obliged ro call to your aſſiſtance; there 
being ſcarce any other remedy againſt the bite of 
theſe inſects, which ſet the whole body on fire 
and ſuffer you not to cloſe your eyes. Add to this, 
the long and fatiguing journeys you are often 
forced to make with theſe barbarians, ſometimes _ 
up to the middle in water, and ſometimes to the 
knees in mire, through woods and among briars 
and thorns, with the danger of loſing one's eyes, 
in open fields where nothing defends you from the 
* 
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burning heat of the ſun in . and the 


Piercing wind in winter. 


If you travel in a canoe the confined 24" IM 
you are obliged to fit in, and the apprehenſion 
occaſioned at your firſt ſetting out, by the extreme 


fragility of this vehicle; the ination you muſt of 


neceſſity be in, the fllowneſs of your voyage, 
which is retarded by the leaſt ſhower of rain, or 
oale of wind ; the little. ſociety or converſation 
that can be had. with perſons who know nothing, 
who never open their mouths whillt they are em- 


ployed, who poiſon you with their ſtench, and 
who fill you with vermin and naſtineſs; the ca- 
price and rudeneſs you muſt put up with from 


them; the inſults. to which you are expoſed from 
a drunkard, or a perſon whom any unforſeen ac- 


cident, a dream or the remembrance of any thing 
diſagreeable puts into an ill humour; the avarice 
natural to thoſe barbarians at the light of any 


thing they covet, and what has coſt ſeveral miſſi- 
onaries their lives; and in caſe war happens to be 


declared between the nations, in whoſe territory 


you are, the danger you are conſtantly expoſed to, 


either of being reduced to the moſt wretched 


ſlavery, or of periſhing in the moſt hideous tor- 
ments : ſuch, madam, is the life that has been led 
by the firſt miſſionaries eſpecially : if for ſome time 


| paſt it has been leſs rude in ſome reſpects, it has 


been attended with regard to the evangelical la- 


bourers with internal, and conſequently. more ſen- 


ſible mortifications, which far from diminiſhing 
in length of time grow in proportion to the in- 


creaſe of the colony, and as the natives begin to 


have a freer correſpondence with all ſorts of per- 


4 ſons. 


4 Laſtly, 
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Laſtiy, that 1 may in a few words draw the 
Portrait of theſe nations with a mien and ap- 

arance altogether ſavage, and with manners and 
cuſtoms which ſavour of the groſſeſt barbarity, 
they enjoy all the advantages of fociety, without 
almoſt any of thoſe defects, which diſturb the 
publick tranquillity amongſt us. Whilſt they ap- 
= entirely void of paſſion, they commit in cold 

lood, and even ſometimes from principle, the 
ſame actions which the moſt violent and ungo- 
vernable rage is capable of inſpiring. Thoſe very 
perſons who ſeemed to lead the moſt wretched 
lives, were perhaps the only happy mortals on 
the face of the earth, before they were acquainted 
with thoſe objects wh: ch ſeduce and pervert us; 
and even yet luxury has made no great ravages 
amongſt them. We perceive in them a mixture 
of ferocity and gentleneſs, the paſſions and appe- 
tites of beaſts of prey, joined to a virtue which 
does honour to human nature. At firſt view one 
would imagine them without any form of govern- 
ment, law or ſubordination, and that living in 
an abſolute independance, they abandon them- 
ſelves to the conduct of blind chance, and to the 
wildeſt caprice; they notwithſtanding enjoy all the 
advantages which the beſt reg ulated authority is 
capable of procuring, in the molt civilized nations. 

rn free and independant, they are ſtruck with 
horror at whatever has the ſhadow of deſpotic 
power, and very rarely deviate from certain 
maxims and uſages founded in good ſenſe alone, 
which holds the place of law, and ſupplies in ſome 
fort the want of legal authority. They have a na- 
tural repugnance to reſtraint of every fort, but 
reaſon tho one is capable of retaining them in a kind 
of ſubordination, not the leſs effectual towards the 
end 14 arch for being entirely voluntary. 
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Any perſon who has once inſinuated himſelf in- 
to a conſiderable ſhare of their eſteem, will find 
them ſufficiently docile and ready to do any thing 
he deſires; hut it is no eaſy matter to gain their 
eſteem to ſuch a pitch. This they give to merit 
only, and that to a ſuperior degree of it, of 
which they are full as good judges as thoſe amongſt 
us, who pique themſelves moſt on their diſcern- 
ment. They form their notions of this by the 
phyſiognomy, and there is not perhaps in the world 

a ſet of men who are better judges this way : this 

is owing to their having none of thoſe prejudices 

in favour of any pei ſon which miſlead us, and 
that by ſtudy ing nature alone they know her per- 
fectly well. As they are neither flaves to am- 
bition nor intereſt, as it is theſe two paſſions only 
which have weakened in us the ſentiments of ha- 
manity, which the author of. nature. has engrayen 
in our hearts, the difference of conditions is un- 
neceſſary for the maintenance of ſociety amongſt 


- 


them, | | 3 

Thus Madam we never, or at leaſt very feldom, 

meet with thoſe haughty minds, which filled wich 

2 notion of their own grandeur and merit, imagine 
themſelves almoſt a ſpecies apart; who diſdain the 

reſt of mankind whoſe love and confidence” they 
therefore never obtain; who never converſe with 

their equals, becauſe the Jealouſy which 5 
amongſt. the great, will not permit them to culti- 

vate a very near acquaintance; who know not 
themſelves becauſe they never ſtudy themſelves, 

; but are conſtantly blown up with ſelf applauſe ; 
3 and laſtly, who never once reflect, that in order 
to acquire the affections of men, they muſt firſt 

ſtoop, and in ſome ſort, condeſcend to be their 

equals ; ſo that with all this pretended 9 
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3 underſtanding, which they look upon as the 
. peculiar right of the eminent ſtations they poſſeſs, 
moſt of them grovel in a proud and incurable ig- 
norance, of what is really worth knowing, and 
4 conſequently never taſte the true and genuine 
W |- ſweets of life. In this country all men are equal, 
Wl | manhood being the quality moſt eſteemed amongſt 
=_ _ them, without any diſtinction from birth; without 
=. any perogative of rank capable of doing prejudice 
3 to the rights of private perſons ; without any pre- 
eminence from merit which begets pride, and 
which makes others too ſenſible of their own in- 
feriority. And though there is perhaps leſs delicacy 
of ſentiment in the Indians than amongſt us, there 
is however abundantly more probity with infinitely 


- . 


bu | leſs ceremony, or equivocal compliments. 


Religion alone is capable of perfecting the good 
qualities and natural diſpoſitions of theſe peo- 
| | ple, and of correcting what is wrong in them: 
8 this is common to them with others, but what is 
peculiar to them is, that they bring fewer obſtacles 
to this improvement, aſter they have once begun 
it: do believe, which muſt ever be the work of ſpe- 
18 cial grace. It is likewiſe true, that in order fully 
1 to eſtabliſh the empire of religion over them, we 
Wi | muſt ſhew them the practice of it in all its purity 
1 in its profeſſors: they are extremely ſuſceptible of 
the ſcandal given by bad chriſtians, and ſuch are 
all thoſe who are newly inſtructed in the principles: 
of chriſtian morality. e e Oe 


1 Tou will perhaps aſk me, Madam, whether they 
Ul | have any religion? To this I anſwer, that though + 
il — we cannot abſolutely affirm that they are without 
any, we muſt however confeſs, that it is very dif- 
ficult to define what religion this is. I ſhall en- 
1 Es tertain - *- 


bp „ | 
tertain you more at large on this article with my 
firſt leiſure; for though I have not a vaſt deal 
to do in this place, yet I am often interrupted in 
ſuch manner, that I cannot promiſe on having 
two hours in a day to myſelf. This letter as well 
as moſt of the preceeding ones, will ſhew you 
that I do not finiſh them at one ſitting. I ſhall 
content myſelf at preſent with obſerving, in order to 
compleat the portrait of Indians, that even in their 
moſt indifferent actions, we may diſcover traces 
of the primitive religion, but which eſcape thoſe 
who do not view them with ſufficient attention, 
theſe being ſtill more effaced by the want of in- 
ſtruction, than changed by the mixture of ſuper- 
ſtitious worſhip, and by fabulous traditions. 


I am, &c. 
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Canada. * 


Of the Religion and Traditions of the Indians of 


Fort at the River St. Joſeph, Sept. 8, 1721; 


Madam, wy | 

HIS letter will in all likelyhood be a very 
long one; unleſs ſome unforeſeen hindrance 
ſhould oblige me to put off to ſome other oppor- 
tunity, what I have been able to collect, relati 
tro the belief, traditions and religion of our Indians. 


Nothing is more certain than that the Indians 
of this continent, have an idea of a ſupreme Be- 
ing, though nothing at the ſame time can be more 
obſcure. They all in general agree in looking up- 
on him as the firſt ſpirit, and the governor and 
creator of the world, but when you preſs them a 
little cloſe on this article, .in order to know what 
they underſtand by the fovereign ſpirit, you. find 
no more than a tiſſue of abfurd imaginations, of 
fables ſo ill contrived, of ſyſtems ſo ill digeſted 
and ſo wild, that it is impoſſible to give any re- 
gular or juſt account of them. It is pretended 

that the Sioux approach much - nearer than 5 
n | Other 
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other Indians, towards a juſt conception of this 
firſt principle, but the little commerce we have 
hitherto had with them, does not permit me to be 
ſufficiently informed of their traditions, to enable 
me to ſpeak of them with any degree of cer- 
tainty. WY 


Almoſt all the nations of the Alqonquin lan- 
guage, give this ſovereign Being the appellation of 
the great Hare ; ſome again call him Michabou, 
and others Atahocan. Moſt of them hold the opi- 
nion that he was born upon the waters, together 
with his whole court, entirely compoſed of four 
footed animals like himſelf; that he formed the 
earth of a grain of ſand, which he took from the 
bottom of the ocean, and that he created man of 


the bodies of the dead animals. There are like- 
wiſe ſome who mention a god of the waters, who 


oppoſed. the deſigns of the great Hare, or at leaſt 
refuſed to be aſſiſting to him. This god is ac- 
cording to ſome, the great Tyger, but it muſt be 
oblerved, that the true tyger is not to be found in 
Canada; thus this tradition is probably of foreign 
extraction. Laſtly, they have a third god called 
Matcomek, whom they invoke in the winter ſea- 
fon, and concerning whom, I have learned no- 


thing particular. _ 


The Areſkoui of the Hurons, and the Agreſ- 
koué of the Iroquois, is in the opinion of theſe 
nations, the Sovereign Being and the god of war, 


- Theſe Indians do not give the ſame original to 
mankind with the Alqonquins; they do not ſo 
much as aſcend. ſo high as the firſt creation. Ac- 


cording to them there were in the beginning ſix 
men in the world, and if you aſk them who E 


them there, they anſwer you, they dont know. 
„ e 


—_ © 
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They add, that one of theſe men aſcended into 

heaven in queſt of a woman, called Atahentſic, 
of whom he had carnal knowledge, and who ſoon 
afterwards proved with child: that the maſter of 
heaven perceiving it, threw her headlong from the 
height of the Empyrean, and that ſhe was re- 


ceived on the back of a tortoiſe: that ſne was af- _ 


terwards brought to bed of two children, one of 
which killed the other. 15 Ne any - 
There is no more ſaid either of the five men, 
or even of the huſband of Atahentſic, who accord- 
ing to ſome, had only one daughter, who was the 
mother of Thaouitſaran and Jouſkeka. This lat- 
ter who was the eldeſt, killed his brother, and in 
a little time after his grand-mother reſigned” in 
his favour the government of the world. Th 
ſay likewiſe, that Atahentſic is the ſame with the 
moon, and that Jouſkeka was the ſun. There is 
as you ſee, Madam, very little connexion in all 
this, the ſun being often taken for Areſkoui, in as 
much as he is the great genius; but is there leſs - 
contradiction in the theology of the Egyptians 
and Grecians, who are the firſt ſages of pagan 
antiquity ? The reaſon is, that it is eſſential to 
falſehood to contradict itſelf, and to have no folid 
foundation. | E | 


The gods of the Indians have bodies, and live 
much in the ſame manner with us, but without 
any of thoſe inconveniencies to which we are ſub- 
Jet. The word ſpirit amongſt them, ſignifies 
only a being of a more excellent nature than others. 
They have no words to expreſs what paſſes the 
bounds of their own underſtanding, their con- 
ceptions being extremely limited, with reſpect 
to whatever is not the object of their ſenſes, or to 
14 % any 
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any thing beſides the common occurrences of life. 
They however aſcribe to thoſe: imaginary beings, 
7 a kind of immenſity and omnipreſence, for in what- 
ever place they are, they invoke them, ſpeak to 
them, believe they hear what is ſaid to them, and 
act in conſequence. ' To all the queſtions you put 
to theſe barbarians, in order to obtain a farther ac- 
count of their belief, they anſwer that this is all 
they have been taught or know of the matter; 
nay, there are only a few old men who have been 
initiated in their myſteries who know fo much. 


Hb BY . 


| 


According to the Iraquois; the , poſterity of 
Jouſkeka did not go beyond the third generation. 
There came on a deluge in which not a ſoul was 
faved, ſo that in order to repeople the earth it was 
neceſſary to change beaſts into men. This notion 
Madam, of an univerſal deluge is very general 
amongſt the Americans; but there is ſcarce any 
room to doubt, that there his been another much 
more recent and peculiar to America. I ſhould, 
never have done, were I to relate all that the Indians 
tell us with reſpect to the hiſtory of their prin- 
cipal divinities, and the origin of the world; but 
beſides the firſt being, or the great ſpirit, and the 
other Gods who are often confounded with them, 
there is likewiſe an infinite number of genii or in- 
ferior ſpirits, both good and evil, who have each 
their peculiar form of worthip. = _ L 


The Iroquois place Atahentſic at the head of 
theſe latter, and make Jouſkeka the chief of the 
former; they even ſometimes confound him with 
the god, who drove his grandmother out of 
heaven, for ſuffering herſelf to be ſeduced by a 
mortal. They never addreſs themſelves to the 
evil genii, except to beg of them to do * no 
g wrt, 


(14s ) | 
tare) but they ſuppoſe that the others are placed 
as ſo many guardians of mankind, and that every 
_ perſon has his own tutelary. In the Huron lan- 
' guage theſe are called Okkis, and in the Algonquin 
M anitous: it is to them they have recourſe in all 
perils and undertakings, as alſo when they would 
obtain ſome extraordinary favour ; there is nothing 
but what they may think they may beg of them, 
let it be ever fo unreaſonable'or contrary to good 
morals. This protection however is not acquired 
at the birth of the perſon, he muſt firſt be expert 
at the management of the bow and arrow, before 
he can merit this favour, and mueh preparation muſt 
be uſed before he can receive it, it being look - 
ed upon as the moſt important affair in their whole 
lives: the principal circumſtances of it are theſe. 


They begin with blacking the child's face; af- 
terwards they make him faſt for eight days toge- 
ther, without giving him a morſel of any thing to 
eat, and the tutelary genius muſt appear to him in 
a dream within this ſpace of time. Now the empty 
brain of a poor child juſt entering into the ftate 
of adoleſcence, cannot fail of furniſhing him with 
dreams, which they take great care to cauſe him 
repeat every morning. The faſt however often 
ends before the lawful time, there being few chil- 

dren who have ſtrength enough to carry it ſo far; 
but this occaſions no difficulty, the conveniency of 
diſpenfations being fully known here as it is every 
where elſe. Whatever thing the child happens to 
dream of, is always ſuppoſed to be the tutelary 
genius, or rather this thing is held as a ſymbol, or 
figure, under which the genius manifeſts himſelf”; 
but it happens to the Indians as it does to every 
*_"_rr people, who have deviated from the primi- 
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tive 18 chat is, to hold faſt by the figure 
whilſt they loſe ſight of the reality. 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſymbols bgnify: — 85 
of themſelves, ſometimes it is the head of a bird, 
at other times the foot of ſome animal, or perhaps 
a bit of wood; in a word, the vileſt and moſt 
common thing imaginable, This is preſerved how- 
ever with as much care, as the Dii Penates, or 
houſhold gods were amongſt the ancients: There is 


even nothing i in all nature, if we believe the In- 


dians, Which has not its genius, of which there 
are ſome of all ranks, but with different powers. 
When they are at a loſs to conceive any thing, 
they attribute it to a ſuperior genius, and their 
manner of expreſſing themſelves then is, This is 4 


ſpirit. This is ſaid with greater juſtice of them, 


who have any ſingular talent, or who have per- 
formed any extraordinary action, Theſe are ſpirits, 


that is they have a Futelary genius of an order la- 


perior to the common. 


Some of et and 8 hate jugglers, | 


_ endeavour. to perſuade the - multitude, that they 


are tranſported into extaltes This folly” has been 
of all ages and amongſt ail nations, and is the pa- 
rent of all falſe religions; the vanity natural to 
mankind, not being able to deviſe any more effica- 
cious means of governing the weak and ſimple, and 
the multitude at laſt carried along with them, thoſe 

ho valued themſelves the moſt on the fuperiority 
of their underſtandings. The American impoſ- 
tors, though they owe to themſelves only all 
their addreſs in this point, draw all the advan- 
tages from it to which they aſpire. The Jug- 
glers never fail to publiſh that their genii give 
them great inſight into the remoteſt tranſactions, 
and the moſt diſtant futurity in their pretended ex- 


1 taſies ; 
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| tafies; and as chance alone, if we wel not af- 
cribe ſome ſhare of it to the devil; cauſes them to 
divine or conjecture ſome times pretty right, they 
acquire by this means great credit, and are be- 
lieved to be genii of the firſt order, 


As ſoon as it has been declared to a child 
what he is thence forward to regard as his pro- 
tecting genius, they inſtruct him with great care 
in the obligation he owes him, to honour him, 
to follow the council he ſhall receive from him in 
ſleep, to merit his favour, to place in him his 
whole confidence, and to dread the effect of his 
diſpleaſure ſhould he neglect to acquit himſelf of 
his duty to him. This ſolemnity ends with 2 
feaſt, and the cuſtom is likewiſe to prick on the 
body of the child the figure of his OK K I, or 
| MANITOU. It would ſeem that fo folemn an 
engagement, the mark of which can never be ef- 
faced, ought to be inviolable; a very ſmall matter 
is however ſufficient to break it. 


The. Indians are not eaſily brought to confeſs 
themſelves in the wrong, even to their gods them- 
ſelves, and make nomanner of difficulty in juſtifying 
themſelves at their expence : thus whenever they are 
under the neceſſity either of condemning them- 
ſelves or their tutelar, the blame.is always thrown 
upon the latter, and they apply to another with- 
out any ceremony, only obſerving the ſame rights 
as to the former: The women have alſo their Ma- 
nitous, or Okkis, but are far from paying them 
the ſame reſpect with the men, perhaps * * 
giving them leſs a 8 


1 all theſe genii are offered different forts of 
ts Ferings, or if you will ſacrifices. They throw 
— the rivers and lakes tobacco or birds, which 
* 2 have 
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have been ſtrangled, in order to render the god of 
the waters propitious. In honour of the fan, and 
ſometimes even of inferior ſpirits, they throw into 


the fire all ſorts of uſeful things, and ſuch as they 


believe they owe to them. This is ſometimes done 
out of gratitude, but oftner from interelted views, 
theſe people not being ſuſceptible of any ſentiments 
of affection towards "their divinities. They ob- 
ſerve alſo on ſome occafions a ſort of libations, 
and all this accompanied with invocations, wrapt up 
in myſterious terms, which they have never been 
able' to explain to Europeans, whether it be that 


theſe at bottom have no ſignificarion at all, or 


that the ſenſe has been loſt, whilſt the words by 
which the tradition has been tranſmitted have 
been preſerved ; and perhaps too, they may 'be 
willing to make a myſtery of it. We alſo meet 
with collars of porcelain, tobacco, maize, peaſe, 
and whole animals, eſpecially dogs, on the ſides 


of difficult or dangerous roads on rocks, or near 


cataracts, which are ſo many offerings to the genii 


who preſide in theſe places. I formerly ſaid that 
the dog was the victim moſt commonly offered to 
them; "theſe are hung up, and even ſometimes 
alive by the hind feet, and ſuffered to die mad. 


The war feaſt, which always conſiſts of dogs, 


may alſo pals for a ſacrifice.” Laſtly, they render 
nearly the fame honours to the evil genii as to 
thoſe which paſs for propitious, when they have 


- 


— 


any reaſon to dread their malice. 


Thus Madam, zoügk nations who were pre- 
tended to have no idea "of religion or of a deity, 
every thing on the contrary appears to be an ob- 
ect of religious worſhip, or leaſt to have ſome re- 
lation to it. Some have imagined that their faſts 
| had no -pener end, than to accuſtom them to ſup- 
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port hs, and 1 will allow that: this motive 
might be ſome part of the reaſon of this uſage; but 
every circumſtance with which they are accompa- 
8 proves that religion has the greateſt ſhare in 
where it only their extreme attention in ob- 
ſervings as I have already taken notice, what 
dreams they have during that time, it being cer- 
tain that ſuch dreams are looked "7 as true 
oracles and warnings from heaven. + » 
It is ſtill leſs doubtful, that their vows. are pure 
acts of religion, the uſage being abſolutely the 
ſame in this reſpect as with us. For example, 
when they happen to be without proviſions, as 
often falls out in their voyages and huntings, they 
promiſe their genii to preſent in honour of them, 
a portion of the firſt beaſt they ſhall afterwards 
kill to ſome chief, and not to touch a morſel of 
it till they ſhall have acquitted themſelves of their 
promiſe. Should this happen to be impoſſible by 
reaſon of the great diſtance of this chief, they 
burn the part allotted for him, * thus make | it 


1 kind of ſacrifice. 4 


Formerly the Ladiaiis in the neighbourhood. of 
Acadia, had in their country near the ſea-ſhore, a 
tree extremely ancient, of which they relate many 
-wonders, and which was always loaden with of- 
ferings. After the ſea had laid open its whole root, 
it ſtill ſupported itſelf. a long time almoſt in the 
air, againſt the violence of the winds and waves, 
which: confirmed thaſe Indians in the notion, that 
this tree muſt be the abode of ſome powerful ſpi- 
rit, nor was its fall even capable of undeceiving 
them, fo that as long as the ſmalleſt part of its 

branches appeared above water, they paid it the 


ſame honours as whilſt it ſtood. . 
L 3 | .._Moft 
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- Moſt of their feſtivals ſongs and dances alſo | 
een, to me to have their origin in religion, 
and to preſerve ſeveral traces of it; but one muſt 
be very ſharp-ſighted, or rather one muſt have a 
very ſtrong imagination to perceive what certain 
travellers pretend to have diſcovered in them. 1 
have known ſome perſons, who not being able to 
get it out of their heads, that our Indians are 
deſcended from the ancient Hebrews, find in every 
thing a ſtrong reſemblance between theſe barba- 
rians and the people of God. It is true there are 
ſome cuſtoms which have ſome appearance of this, 
ſuch as not to make uſe of knives in certain re- 
paſts, and not to break the bones of the beaſts 
eaten in them; and ſuch alſo is the ſeparation of 
the women from their huſbands, during certain 
infirmities of the ſex. And ſome have even ee 
or at leaſt have thought they heard them pro- 
nounce the word Allelujah in ſome of their . : 
but who would ever believe their boring their ears 
and noſtrils, to be in obedience to the law of cir- 
cumciſion? And beſides who does not know that 
the rite of circumciſion, is more ancient than the 
law which ordained the obfervation of it to Abra- 
ham and his poſterity ? The feaſt which'is made 
on their return from hunting, and in which no- 
thing muſt be left, has likewiſe been taken for a 
kind of Holocauſt, or for a relique of the Jewiſh 
Paſſover, and the rather, ſay they, becauſe when 
any perſon was not able to get the better of his 
own portion, he was at liberty to make uſe of the 


aſſiſtance of his neighbours, as was the practice 


amongſt the people of God, when one family 
were not able to eat the whole Paſchal lamb, 


Ab ancient miſſionary, who lived long amor 
the Outaways, writes, chat amongſt theſe Indians 
an 


/ 
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an old man does the office of a prieſt on che feſti- 
vals I have been juſt mentioning, that he begins 
by returning thanks to the genii ſor the ſucceſs of 
the hunting, and that afterwards another. perſon 
takes a roll of tobacco, breaks it in two and throws 
it into the fire. What is certain is, that thoſe Who 
have. cited them as a proof of the poſſibility of 
atheiſm, properly ſo called, were not acquainted 
with them. It is true they never diſcourſe about 
religion, and that their extreme indolence and in- 
difference on this point, has always been the great- 
eſt obſtacle to their converſion to Chriſtianity, but 
the ſmalleſt acquaintaace with them is ſufficient to 
confute thoſe, who ſay they have no idea of a 
deity. Indolence is their predominant paſſion; it 
even appears in their moſt important affairs, but 
in ſpite of this defect, and even in ſpite of that 
ſpirit of independance in which they are brought 
up, there is no nation in the world who pay a 
more {laviſh reſpect to the Deity, of whom their 
ideas are very confuſed, ſo that they never attribute 
any thing to chance, and derive an omen from 
every thing that happens, which is according to 
them, as I have already remarked, a dee en 
of the will of heaven. 


I have read in ſome memoirs, that among ſeve- 
ral nations on this continent, there were formerly 
young women who lived ſeparate from all com- 
merce with men, and who never married. I am 
neither able to vouch nor contradict this aſſertion. 
Virginity is in itſelf ſo perfect a ſtate, that we 
ought not to be ſurprized it ſhould. have been re- 
ſpected in all countries in the world; but our moſt 
ancient miſſionaries never make mention, at leaſt 
as far as I know of theſe veſtals, though ſeveral 
of them agree in the eſteem in which cehbacy was 
| Hs held 


* held in ſome countries. I even find that amongft 
8 | | the Hurons and Iroquois, there were not long ſince 
== recluſes, who obſerved continence, and they ſhew 

| certain very ſalutary plants which have no virtue, 


according to the Indians, except they are employed 
bor virgin hands. 


The beſt eſtabliſhed opinion engen our * 
Nane is, that of the immortality "of the ſoul. | 
They do not however believe it to be purely ſpiri- 

tual more than their genii, and to tell truth, are in- 
capable of giving any diſtinct definition of either. 
If you aſk them what they think of their ſouls, 
they anſwer, that they are like ſo many ſhadows 
and living images of the body, and it is by a con- 
ſequence of this principle, that they believe every 
thing in the univerſe to be animated. Thus it is 
only by tradition they have received this notion 
of the immortality of the ſoul. And in the dif- 
ferent expreſſions they make uſe of, in explaining 
themſelves on this ſubject, they frequently confound 
the ſoul with its faculties, and theſe again with 
their operations, though they very well know how 
to diſtinguiſh them, when they ewe: A mind to 
peak with accuracy. | 


They maintain, likewiſe, that the ſoul * 
ſeparated from the body, preſerves the ſame in- 
clinations and paſſions it had in its former ſtate, 
and this is the reaſon why they bury along with the 
dead, the things they imagine they may ſtand in 
need of. They are even perſuaded, that it re- 
mains hovering about the carcaſe until the feſtival 
of the dead, of which I ſhall give you an account 
by and by; and that afrerwards it goes into the 
9 country of ſouls, where, according to ſome, it is 
WE transformed into a tortoiſe. 
— 4 | There 


— 
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| There are others Who acknowledge two ſouls in 
men; to the one, they attribute every thing I have 
been juſt now ſpeaking of, and pretend that the 
other never quits the body, unleſs it is to paſs 
into ſome other, which however happens only, ſay 
they, to the ſouls of little children, which having 
enjoyed but a ſhort term of life, obtain leave to 
begin a new one. It is for this reaſon that they 
bury children by the high- way ſides, that the wo- 
men who paſs that way may collect their ſouls. 
Now theſe ſouls which are ſuch faithful compa- 
nions to their bodies muſt be fed, and it is in order 
to diſcharge this duty, that eatables are laid upon 
their tombs; but this is of ſhort continuance, ſo 
that the ſouls muſt begin in time to learn to faſt. 
They are ſometimes hard enough put to it to ſub- 
ſiſt the living, ne the additional 1 3 of 
feeding the dead. | 


One thing with reſpect”: to which ch! banane are 
ne ver forgetful, let them be in ever ſo great an ex- 
tremity, whereas amongſt us the living are enrich- 
ed by the ſpoils of the dead; the Indians on the 
contrary, not only carry along with them to the 
grave every thing that belonged to them, but alſo 
receive preſents of their relations and friends be- 
ſides. For this reaſon they were extremely ſcan- 
dalized, on ſeeing the French open the ſepulchers 
in order to ſtrip the dead of their robes of beaver 
ſkins. Tombs are held fo ſacred in this country, 
that to violate them is the greateſt hoſtility that can 
be committed againſt a nation, and the ſtrongeſt 
_proor' that you ſet them at defiance. | 


T have already ſaid, chat the fouls ta Farm 
of leaving their bodies forever is come, go into a 


4 region which 1 is allotted for their everlaſting abode. 
This 


— 
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This country ſay the Indians, lies very far to the 
weſtward fo that the ſouls are ſeveral months in 
arriving at it. They have even vaſt difficulties to 
ſurmount, and are expoſed to prodigious dangers by 
the way. They above all things talk much of a 
river they have to paſs, and on which many have 
been ſhipwrecked ; of a dog from whom they 
have much ado to defend — 1 of a place 
of torment where they expiate their ſins; of ano- 
ther, where the fouls of thoſe priſoners of war who 
have been burned are tormented, and where Ow 
arrive as laters as politic. ie 


| This notion is the reaſon Shy after the death of 
theſe wretches, they take great care to viſit every 
place near their cabbins, ſtriking inceſſantly with 
rods and raiſing the moſt hideous cries, in order 
to drive the ſouls to a diſtance, and to keep them 
from lurking about their cabbins, in order to re- 
venge the torments they have made them under- 
go. The Iroquois ſay, that Atahenſtic has her 
-common reſidence in this tartarus, and that. her 
ſole occupation is the ſeducing of ſouls to their 
deſtruction ; but that Jouſkeka omits nothing to 
ſecure them againſt the wicked deſigns of his — 2 
mother. Amongſt the fabulous ſtories of what 
paſſes in the lower regions, and which reſemble ſo 
much thoſe in Homer and Virgil, there is one 
which ſeems to have been copied from the fable of 
Orpheus and Euridice, in which there hardly wants 
ai thing, except to change the names. 


„ een Madam, this happineſs which the 
Indians hope to enjoy in their imaginary Elyſium, 
is not believed to be the recompenſe of virtue 
only; to have been a good hunter, brave in war, 


e in all one's * to have mw 
and 
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and burned a great number of enemies, are 6 
ſole merits which entitle them to this paradiſe, the 


whole felicity of which conſiſts in an inexhauſtible 


plenty of game and fiſhes, an everlaſting ſpring. 
a vaſt abundance of all things without being oblig- 
ed to work, and a full ſatisfaction of all their 
ſenſual appetites. Theſe are likewiſe the only 
bleſſings they aſk of their gods in their life · time. 
All their ſongs, which are originally their prayers, 
have no other theme beſides the goods of this liſe, 
there being not the leaſt mention any more than 
in their vows of an hereafter; they are certain of 
being happy in the other world in — to 

their happineſs in this. 


The ſouls of beaſts Wk alſo a place 0 the in- 


f fernal regions, and are according to the Indians 
immortal, as well as ours; they even acknowledge 


in them @ kind of reaſon, and not only every ſpe- 


cies, but every individual animal, if we may be- 
lieve them, has its tutelary genius. In a word 
they hold no difference between us, and the brutes 
but in degree only. Man, ſay they, is king of 
the animals, who have all of them the ſame fa- 
culties, but that man poſſeſſes them in a very ſu- 


perior degree. They hold likewiſe that in hell 


there are models of ſouls, of all kinds, but they 


give themſelves very little trouble in explaining 


this notion, and in general concern themſelves very 


little with matters of pure ſpeculation: have the 


ſageſt philoſophers of Pagan antiquity who have 
been at ſo much pains to explain them, been much 
more ſucceſsful than they? It is impoſſible to walk 


my amidſt theſe abſurdities, but by the torch. of 


There 
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There is nothing 1 in which theſe barbarians car- 
-  . Fy:their ſuperſtition to a more extravagant length, 
than in what regards dreams; but they vary great- 
ly 1 in their manner of explaining themſelves on this 
int. Sometimes it is the reaſonable ſoul which 
ranges abroad, whilſt the ſenſitive ſoul continues 
: to animate the body. Sometimes it is the familiar = þ 
genius, who gives ſalutary council with reſpect to 
what is going to happen. Sometimes it is a viſit 
made by the ſoul of the object of which he 
dreams. But in whatever manner the dream is 
conceived, ix is always looked upon as a thing ſa- 
cred, and as the moſt ordinary way in which the 
gods make known their will to men. 
Filled with this idea, they cannot conceive how 
we ſhould pay no regard to them. -For the moſt 
part they look upon | them either as a deſire of the 
_ foul inſpired by ſome genius, or an order from him; 
and in conſequence of this principle, they hold it a 
religious duty to obey them; and an Indian ha- 
ving dreamed of having a finger cut off, had it 
really cut off as ſoon as he awoke, after having 
repared himſelf for this important action by a 
Falk ſt. Another having dreamed of being priſoner 
and in the hands of his enemies, was much at a loſs 
what to do; he conſulted the jugglers, and by 
their advice, cauſed himſelf to be tied to a poſt and 


burnt! in ſeveral parts of the body. 
There are happy and unhappy dreams. For 
Inſtance, to dream of ſeeing a great number of 
elnks is, ſay they, a ſign of life; but to dream of 
ſceing bears, denotes that the party is ſoon to die. 
I have already ſaid, that we muſt except thoſe times 


7 in which e ren ehe for the Wee 
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of theſe animals. But in order to ſhew you, Ma- 
dam, to what a length theſe barbarians carry their 
extravagance, with regard to dreains, I will relate 
to you a fact atteſted by two irreproachable pres 


Who were eye witneſſes to it. 


Two miſſionaries were cravalling in the com- 
pany of ſome Indians, 'and one night as their 
guides were in a profound ſleep, one of them a- 
waked ſuddenly quite out of breath, making ef- 
forts to cry out,” and beating himſelf as if he had 


been poſſeſſed with ſome devil. The noiſe he 


made ſoon waked every body : they at firſt thought 
the man mad; they ſeized him and tried eve- 
ry means to bring him to himſelf, but all to 
no purpoſe :. his fury continued to encreaſe and 
as they were no longer able to hold him, they 
hid all the arms for fear of the worſt. Some of 
them afterwards bethought themſelves of preparing 
for him a beverage made of certain herbs of great 
virtue; but. when they were leaſt aware the pa- 


tient leaped i into the river. 


He was immediately Pry out, and though be 
confeſſed he was cold, he refuſed to come near a 
good fire that had been Juſt lighted : he ſat down 
at the foot of a tree, and as he appeared more com- 

poſed, they brought him the draught they had pre- 
pared for him. It is to this child, ſaid he, you 
muſt give it, pointing to a bears ſkin ſtuffed with 
ſtraw; he was obeyed, and the whole of the be- 
verage was poured down the throat of the animal. 
They then aſked what had been the matter with 
him? I dreamed, ſaid he, that a racoon had 
got into my belly. They all burſt out a laughing, 
but there was a neceſſity of curing his diſtempered 

: imagination, which was done in this manner. 
| They 
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They: all fell to counterfeit the madman, crying 
with al their might, that they had animals in their 
bellies, but added, that they were unwilling to 
throw themſelves into the river in order to diſ- 
lodge them, on account of the cold; and that they 
thought ſweating a much better way. Our hypo- 
condriac found this propoſal excellent; a ſtove was 
immediately erected, into which they all entered 
with loud cries, every one endeavouring to coun- 
terfeit the cry of the animal he pretended to 
have in his belly, one a gooſe, another a duck, a 
third a buſtard, and a fourth a frog; the dream- 
er alſo counter{cited the cry of a racoon. But what 
is really ridiculous is, that all the reſt beat meaſure, 
ſtriking with all their might upon his ſhoulders, 
with deſiga to fatigue him, and cauſe him to fall 
aſleep. To any other than an Indian, he had what 
was ſufficient to hinder him from cloſing his eyes 
for ſeveral days; they however ſucceeded in what 
they intended. The patient ſlept long, and at his 


_ waking found himſelf perfectly cured, being neither 


ſenſible of the ſweating which muſt have exhauſted 
him, nor of the blows and bruiſes which he had re- 
ceived, and having loſt the remembrance even of 
the very dream which had coſt him ſo dear. | 


But it is not only he who a that is to ſa- 
tisfy the obligations, he believes he is laid under 
by the dream: it would be a crime, in any perſon 
to refuſe him, what he has deſired in his dream, 
and you may very well judge, Madam, with what 
conſequences this is likely to be attended. But as 
the Indians are not much governed by ſelf-intereſt, 
this principle is attended with leſs abuſe than it 
would be any where elſe ; and beſides, every one 

may uſe it in his turn. If the thing deſired happen 
to be of ſuch a nature as not to be capable of being 

1 furniſhed 
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furniſhed by a private perſon, the public take the 
obligation of it upon themſelves, and even ſhould 
they be obliged to go in queſt of it five hundred 
leagues, it muſt be found, coſt what it will; and 
when it has once been obtained, it is inconceivable 
with what care it is preſerved. If it happen to be 


any inanimate thing, they are more at eaſe; but 


- 


if an animal, its death occaſions a ſurprizing 


The affair becomes ftill more ſerious, ſhould any 
one take it into his head to dream that he cuts the 
throat of another, for he will certainly accompliſh 


it if he can; but woe to him, in his turn, ſhould 
a third perſon dream that he revenges the dead, 


They may, however, eaſily extricate themſelves 
from ſuch difficulties, provided-they have preſence 


of mind immediately to oppoſe to ſuch a dream 


another which contradicts it. © I plainly fee? 
ſays the firſt dreamer, in that caſe, that your 


«« ſpirit is ſtronger than mine, ſo let us mention ; 
it no more.“ They are not all, however, ſo ea- 
ſily brought to | relinquiſh their purpoſe; but 


there are fe who may not be ſatisfied, or in other 
words, have their genius appeaſed by ſome ſmall 


I do not know whether religion has any ſhare in 
what is commonly called the feſtival of dreams, 


to which the Iroquois and ſome others have with 


more propriety, given the appellation of the turu- 
ing of the head. This is a fort of Bacchanalian ce- 
remony which commonly laſts fifteen days, and 
is celebrated towards the end of winter. There is 
no-ſpecies of folly which is not then committed; 


every one running from cabbin to cabbin, diſguiſed 


in a thouſand different ſhapes, all of them equally 
| | | ridiculous 


, 
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ritficuloes, breaking and deſtroying: every thing. 
no one daring to oppoſe them. Whoever would 
avoid ſuch a confuſion, and not be expoſed to all 
the outrages he muſt ſuffer on this occaſion, ought 
to take care to abſent himſelf. The moment any 
of thoſe Bacchanalians meet with any one he gives 
him his dream to interpret, which if he does, it 
is certainly at his own coſt, as he is obliged to 
procure whatever he has dreamed of. The feſtival 
ended, every thing is reſtored, a great feaſt is 
made, when they are ſolely intent on repairing the 
damages during the maſquerade, which are moſt 
commonly far from being inconſiderable; for this 
is likewiſe one of thoſe opportunities which 
are waited for in ſilence, in order to give a 

hearty drubbing to thoſe, from whom they 
imagine they have received any affront : but 
the feaſt deing —_— era e is to be for- 


Setten mi e, hes 
Nine 6 ltr 

1 fad a defeription of one * 58 feſtivals in 
ab journal of a miſſionary,” Who was, contrary 
to his inclination, ſpectator of one of them at 
Onnontague. I his was proclaimed a ad of Febru- 
ary, the proclamation being made by the elders, 
with as much formality as if it had been an affair 


of State. This was ſcarce over, When men, wo- 


men, and children were running about almoſt en- 
tirely naked, although it was then intollerably 
"ha. At firſt they viſited every cabbin, then they 
wandered” about for ſome time on all ſides; with- 
out knowing whither they went, or what they 
would be at; one would have taken them for ſo 
many drunken perſons or madmen; whom ſome 
ſudden wanſport E e er ue . nen them- 
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Many were ſatisfied N having indulged them- 
ſelves in this piece of folly, and appeared no more. 
But the reſt reſolved to make uſe of the privilege of 
the feſtival, during which they are reputed as per- 
ſons out of their ſenſes, and conſequently as not 
accountable for what they do, and accordingly em- 
brace ſuch opportunity of revenging their private 

quarrels, which on this occaſion they did moſt ef- 
fectually. Upon ſome they threw water by whole 
pail-fulls, which freezing ummechately pierced with 

cold thoſe upon whom it fell. On others they 
threw" hot aſhes, or all manner of filth; ſome 
threw fire-brands or burning coals at the head: of 
the firſt perſon they, met; others deſtroyed every 
thing in the cabbins, fell upon thoſe” to whom 
they bore any grudge or ſpite, and loaded them 
with blows. In order to be delivered from this 
perſecution, it was neceſſary to gueſs their dreams, 
of which it was frequently IPs to have any 

manner of conception. | 


T he miſſionary and his companion were often 
on the point of being more than bare ſpectators of 
this extravagance: one of thoſe madmen went in- 

to a cabbin where they had ſeen them take refuge 

at the beginning of the fray. Luckily for them 
they had juſt left it, otherwiſe there is reaſon. to 
believe, this furious fellow would have done them 
a miſchief. Diſconcerted by their retreat, he cried 
out that he wanted ſomebody to gueſs his dream, 
and that he would be ſatisfied on the ſpot : Some 
delay being made he ſaid, I will kill a French- 
man; immediately the owner of the cabbin threw 
him a French coat, ee he Wan in ſeve- 


— 
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T 
erſon Who had thrown him the coat, 
2 in his: turn into a fury, cried out that he 
would revenge the French, and that he would re- 
dice the whole village to aſhes: He beg an by 
ſetting fire to his on cabbin in which this — had 
er, and every body having left it, he ſhut him- 
- MA. up init. The fire which. was kindled in ſe- 
veral Sn, had not as yet broke out, when one of 
the miſſionaries appeared and was going to enter it, 
| when being told what had happened, and fearing 
| 
| 


what might happen to his hoſt, he broke open the 
8 door, lad Eold on the Indian, turned him out, 
extinguiſhed the fire, and ſhut hitmnſelf up in the 
cabbin. His: Röck in the mean time ran through 
the whole village, crying out that he would ſet it 
on fire: a dog was then thrown to him, in hopes 
that he would ſatiate his rage upon this animal, but 
he ſaid, this was {till not ſufficient to repair the 
affront that had been done him; by killing a French 
man in his cabbin; upon which they threw him a 
| ſecond which he cut in nes, and his, en 
| meals Ok. Sein 111 Tg 
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bis man had A \ brother, mbo er wh 2 — 
his, part likewiſe. - He dreſſed bhimſelf nearly in 
the ſame manner as the ſatyrs, are repreſented, being 
covered all over from head to foot with the leaves 
of maize: he cauſed equip two women like me- 
eras, their faces being blacked, their hair diſhevel- 
ed, a wolf's ſkin over their body, and a ſtake in their 
hands. Thus eſcorted he went through all the 
cabbins, crying out and how ling with all his might; 
he clambered up their roofs, Where he played a 
thouſand tricks, with as much dexterity as the moſt 
experienced rope- dancer could have done, then he 
ſent forth dreadful eries, as if ſome great misfor- 
Un: had befallen him; after wards he came wo 
907 2 To 4 


and wilted: gravely Wt . by his two 

| bacchanalians, WhO being ſeized with” the ſame 
pPhrenzy in their turn; overthrew every thing they 
met wich in their way. Theſe were ſcarce reco- 
vered from this madneſs or wearted with their part, 
when another woman ſuceeeded in their place, en- 
tered the chbbin, in which were the two jeluits, arm 
ed with muſket, ſhe had juſt got by — | 
a dream to be explained, and Tung the war ſong 
making a thouſand . n wy 1 om! nos | 
Wt ſome prilogers:? EF | 


K warrior fol wh OY 0 this POTN 3 
bow and arrow in one hand, and in the other a hayo : 
net. After he had made his throat fore with cry- 
ing. he ſuddenly fell upon a woman who was not 
in the leaſt 18 of it, held his bayonet to her 
throat, ſeizcd her by the hair, cut off a handful of 
it, and ſo went off. Next appeared a juggler hold · 
ing in his hand a ſtaff adorned with feathers, by 
means of which he boaſted that he could divine 
the moſt ſecret and hidden tranſactions. An In- 
dian accompanied bearing a vaſe filled with I know 
not what liquor, of Which he gave him to drink 
from time to time ; the quack had no fooner put 
it to his lips than he thruſt it from him again, 
blowing on his hands and ſtaff, and at each 
time divining all rk riddles as were ou 
"1 him. | 
1 BF: 
Tus women carne eren giving it to be 
underſtood, that they wanted ſomething. One of 
them immediately ſpread on the ground à friattreſs, 
by which it was divined that ſhe wanted ſome fiſh, 
which were accordingly given her. The other'car- 
ried a mattock in her hand, by which they con - 
ceived: the wanted a field to labour; he was there - 
Ms: 4} fore 


| (, 164. » 
fore led without the village, and Wumöeielg had 
her requeſt granted her. A chief had dreamed; as 
he ſaid, of ſeeing two human hearts: the dream 
could not be explained which cauſed univerſal 
anxiety 5 this perſon” made a great deal of noiſe 
about it, ſo that the feaſt was prolonged for a day 
on this account: but all was to no purpoſe, ſo 
that he was obliged to be fatisfied. Sometimes 


were ſeen companies of armed men, who "ſeemed 


as if they were going to engage; ſometimes 
- troops of dancers, playing all forts of farces. This 
madneſs laſted four days, and it appeared that the 
uſual time of it had been abridged, in conſideration 
of the two jeſuits; they, however, committed 
full as many diſorders as they uſed to do in fifteen. 
They had moreover this further regard for the miſ- 
ſioharies, as not to diſturb them in the exerciſe of 
their functions, nor to hinder the Chriſtians from 
peifor ming their religious duties. But 1 bave al- 
ready ſaid enough on this article; I am now ſeal- 
my leser, in order to give ĩt to 2 traveller; who 
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Ti is now — due Gaia) 1 ſet e this 
place for Chicagou, by coaſting along. the ſouth 
ſhore of lake Michigan; but we found the lake 
ſo ſtormy that we refolved to return hither and to 


ſeek out ſome other way to reach Louiſiana. Our 
departure is fixed on the 16th, and I am going to 


make uſe of this delay of two days to continue my 


account of the cuſtoms and traditions of our Ame- 
T icans. 8 | £91 1 1 


The Indians with reſpect to what I ha ew 
ſpeaking of in my laſt letter, acknowledge only 
the power of the good genii, and none but wizards 
and ſuch as have recourſe to witchcraft, are held 
to have any commerce with evil ſpirits ; and it is the 
women chiefly who exerciſe this deteſtable profeſ- 


ſion, "Pele routed Jugglers not only do not ex- 
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erciſe it openly, but it is even a particular ſtudy 
with them, to be able to ſtudy witchcraft, and to 
hinder its pernicious effects. There is nothing at 
bottom in af I have been told on this head but 
meer quackery; ſometimes they extract the venom 
of ſerpents, or make uſe of herbs gathered at cer - 
tain times, while they are pronouncing certain 
words, or of animals which are firſt ſtrangled, 
and ſome parts of which are afterwards thrown 


; into the fre. | : > * * | 7 bu 
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Amonęſt che Illinois and almoſt all the other 
nations, they! make ſmall figures ro repreſent thoſe 
whoſe days they have e mind to ſhorten; and 
which they ſtab to the heart. At other imes they 
take a ſtone; and by meèans of certain invocations, 
they pretend to form ſuch another in the heart of 
their enemy. I am perſuaded this happens but ſel- 
dom, provided the devil has no ſhare in it 3, they 
are, however, in ſuch apprehenſion of magicians, 
that the leaſt ſuſpicion of exerciſing this proteſſion, 
is ſufficient to cauſe a perſon to be torn to pieces. 
Notwithſtandipg, however, the danger which at- 
tends the following this trade, there are every- 
where perſons who have no other. And it is even 
true, that the moſt ſenſible and leaſt credulous per- 
ſons, who have frequented the Indians agree, that 
there is ſometimes more than mere conceit in their 
magick. | 


Now, Madam, is it to be thought, that theſe 
infidels are the only perſons who have never had 
any intercourſe with the devil? And what other 
maſter beſides this wicked ſpirit, why was A mur- 
derer from the beginning, could have taught ſo ma- 


ny nations, Who have never had any intercourſe 


one with another, an art, which we cannot hold 
| as 


0% 

as entirely imaginary,” without contradicting the 
 hbly ſcriptures? We muſt therefore confeſs, 
that the infernal powers have ſome agents upon 


earth, but that God has preſcribed: very narrow 
limits to their malignity; and if he ſometimes 


— 


permits us to feel the effects ot che Power he hath 
thought proper to ſuffer them to poſſeſs, it is ws. 


in order to manifeſt his Ms ind: me 


Sy 
74 


Much the lame thing may be Laid: of the jog- 
a of Canada, who profeſs to have no commeree 
hut with, what they call, the benevolent" genii, and 
by whoſe means they boaſt of knowing what paſſes 
in the moſt diſtant countries, and in the remoteſt 
Futurity ; of being able to diſcover the ſouret and 
Nature #4 the moſt hidden diſeaſes, and of having 
the ſecret of curing them; to diſcern the part that 
is to be taken, in the moſt perplexed affairs; to 
explain the moſt obſcure dreams; to make the 
moſt difficult ne ociations prove ſucceſsful ; and 


laſtly, to render the gods propitious to Warriors 


and hunters. Theſe pretended good genii are like 
all the gods of Paganiſm, real devils, which re- 
ceived that homage which is due to God alone, and 
vhoſe illuſions are ſtill more dangerous than thofe 
of the evil genii, as they contribute to retain _ 
| vs in their blind devotion. | 5 


1t is beyond all 40508 that amongſt their anti 
the moſt audacious are always the moſt reſpected, 
who with a very little addreſs, eaſily perſuade nations 
born and brought up in ſuperſtition. And al- 
though they have ſeen with their own eyes the 


birth of thoſe . yet ſhould they enter- 
aſcribi 


tain a deſire of ng to themſelves a ſuperna- 
tural e {ey find 1 credulous enough to 


— — — 


| 
| 
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they had ſeen them deſcend from heaven, and who 


look upon it as a ſort of enchantment, that they 
formerly believed them born like other men; their 
artifices are, however, generally Silent and 
thread: bare, that there are none beſides fools and 
children deceived by them, except when they act 
in quality of Phyſicians: for who does not know 
when the bulineſs in queſtion is the recovery of 
one's health, that the moſt exceſſive eredulity is of 


all countries, and even as common in ſuch as 


picque themſelves moſt on their wiſdom as in 
N 1 ene are Teſs: aner df 
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2 all, Madam, 1 (peng, ic, Wir diffeult 


not to allow, that amongſt theſe infidels there are 


ſome chings very capable of deceiving; at leaſt, the 
multitude. I have heard perſons ſay, whoſe vera- 


city and wiſdom I could not ſuſpect, that hen 
theſe impoſtors ſhut themfelves up in a ſtove, in 
order to make themſelves ſweat, which is one of 
their moſt common preparations for their illuſions, 
they differ in nothing from the Pythias or ſybils, 
as the poets repreſent them on the tripod: that they 
are ſeen to fall into convulſions and extacies, to aſ- 
ſume a tone of voice, and to perform actions which 


appear beyond human power, and which inſpire 
even thoſe ſpectators who have the ſtrongeſt 
diſbelief of their impoſtures, with a horror and 


aſtoniſhment, which n are unable to over. 


come. 1. 201 £46 
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1 is alſo: affirmed chat they ſuffer . on 


* 


— occaſions; and that there are ſome of them 
who are very difficultly prevailed with, and even 
though they have been very well paid to deliver 


themſelves into the hands of the ſpirit which con- 
vulſes 


. (1690 | 
vulſes them. But we are not to: believe that there 
is any thing ſupernatural in this, that juſt, after co- 
ming out. of thoſe violent ſweats they plunge into 
cold water, and even ſometimes When it is frozen, 
wichout feeling the leaſt inconvenience ffom it. 
This is common to them, with all the other Indi- 
ans, and even with other northern nations“. This 
is an experiment, which ſomewhat diſconcerts the 
ſcience of phy ſick, but in which the devil has cer- 


tainly no manner of ſh are. 
It is alſo certain, that theit jugglers are too often 
true in their predictions, to ſuffer us to believe that 
they divine at random, and that there paſs on 
thoſe occaſions, things which it is almoſt impoſſible 
to account for, in any natural way. And even 


— 


the very poſts with which theſe ſtoves were ſupport- 


ed, have been ſeen to bend to the earth, whilſt the 
juggler remained motionleſs and without touching 
them, and whilſt he ſweated and foretold what was to 
happen. The letters of the ancient miſſionaries are 
filled with facts which leave no room to doubt, 
that theſe ſeducers have a real compact with the Fa- 
ther of deceſt and lies. Several Frenchmen have 
told me the ſame thing, I ſhall only quote one 
paſſage which I have from the fountain- head. 
+, You have ſeen at Paris, Madame de Marſon, and 
ſhe. is there till; now this is what the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil her ſon-in-law and our preſent governor 
told me this winter, and which he had from this 
lady, who is far from being a perſon, of a weak 
mind, She was, one day very uneaſy about M. de 
Marſon, her huſband who commanded at that vaſe 


5 8 The poet Regnard e us, in his voyage to Lapponia, Foul 
that he has ſeen the ſame thing done in Bothaia, 
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a poſt in Acadia; he was till abſent, ca 
* time he had fixed for his return was already 
aſt. An Indian woman ſeeing Madame de Mar- 
5 uneaſy, aſked her the reaſon of it, and ha- 


| ving learned it, told her, after muſing ſome time 
on it, not to vex herſelf, that her huſband would 


return ſuch a day at ſuch a hour, naming both, 
with a grey hat on his head. As ſhe perceived the 
lady gave no credit to her prediction, the return- 
ed to her, at the day and hour ſhe had affigned, and 
ſked her whether ſhe would not come to ſee her 
huſband arrive, and preſſed her ſo ſtrongly to follow 


Her, that at Jaſt the led her to the bank of the ri- 


ver. They had ſcarce arrived there, when Monf. 
de Marion appeared in a canoe, with a grey hat on 

his head; and being told what had paſſed, aſſured 
them, that he was utterly at a loſs to conceive 
which way the Indian woman could know the ay 


* hour of his arrival. 


This example, Madam, with many others which 
I know, and which7are no leſs certain, prove, that 
the devil is ſometimes concerned in the magick of 


the Indians; but it belongs only, ſay they, to the 


jugglers to make the evocations, when the bulineſs 
is of publick concern. It is pretended that all the 
Algonquins and Abenaquis, formerly, practiſed a 

kind o of pyromancy, the whole myſtery of which is 
as follows. They reduced to a very fine pou wder 
ſome charcoal, made of cedar, they diſpoſed this 


powder i in their own manner, and afterwards ſet fire 
to it, and by the form which the fire took whilſt 
it ran along this powder, they pretended. to 
diſcover what they wanted to know. They add, 
that the Abenaquis, when they were converted 


to n. had much difficulty in renoun- 
cing 


— 


„ 
as this hte which -they looked Rt as a 
very innocent "NP: of Pr . aun at a 
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5 I have never kh) it ſaid whether * prend 
perſons, as were inclined to poſſeſs ſuch ſecrets, 
were under any neceſſity of paſſing any trial at their 
initiation; but profeſſed jugglers are never in- 
veſted with this character, by which they enter in- 
to a kind of compact with the genii, and which 
renders their perſons venerable, till after they have 
prepared themſelves by faſtings, which they carry 
to a great length, during which they are inceſſant? 
ly beating the drum, ſhouting, howling, ſinging 
and ſmoaking. The inſtallation is after wards made 
in a kind of Bacchanalian feſtival with ceremonies 
ſo very extravagant and accompanied with ſuch 
tranſports of fury, that one would imagine the de- 
vil took ane of their 9 _— — that 


in 


2 They are, en the inifas of i choſe 

pretended gods, only in as much as they make 
known to men their will, and ſerve them as inter- 
preters ; for if we might give the appellation of 
ſacrifices, to the offerings which theſe nations pay 
to their divipities, their prieſts are always different 
from their jugglers: theſe) in all publick cere- 
monies are the chiefs, and in domeſtick occurren- 
bes, it is generally the father of the family, or in 
his abſence the moſt conſiderable perſon in the cab- 
bin, who performs this function. But the chief 
occupation of the jugglers, at leaſt that by which 
they get moſt profit is phyſick: they exerciſe 
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ledge of ſimple. on experience, and as is don 
every where elſe,” on che circumſtances of the caſe, 

but very rarely without a mixture” of ſuperſtition 
and quackery, of which the vulgar are conſtantly 
the dupes. 0 1 


There is, perhaps, no ſet of men in the world 
more ſo to theſe impoſtures, than the Indians, 
though there are very few who are under leſs ne- 
ceeſſity of having recourſe to phyſicx. They are 
| not only almoſt all of a ſound and robuſt conſtitu- 
tion, but were utterly unacquainted with moſt of 


| the diſeaſes to which we are ſubject, before we had 
| commerce with them. They knew not what the 


ſſmall-pox was when they got it from us, and we 
| can only attribute the prodigious ravages it has 
o / made amongſt them to their ignorance. The gout, 

1 the gravel, ſtone and apoplexy, with a number of 
= other evils ſo common in Europe, are not yet 
i ' Enown in this part of North-America, at leaſt a- 

mongſt the natives. oo | 


_ LY 
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Aut is true, thoſe exceſſes committed in their 


= feaſts,” and in their outrageous faſtings, occaſion 
| pains and weakneſſes in the breaſt and ſtomach, 
which carry off great numbers of them; many 


I young perſons alſo die of the conſumption, which 
= they pretend, is a conſequence of the exceſſive 
fatigue and violent exerciſes to which they expoſe 
themſelves from their infancy, and before they are 
| able to ſupport them. lt is a folly to believe with 
1 ſome, that their blood is of a colder nature than 
= ours, and to attribute to this, their pretended” in- 
| ſenſibility in torments; but it is extremely bak 
| ſamick, which proceeds, no doubt, from their 


not uſing any ſalt or high ſeaſonings in their 


1 . 
They ſeldom look upon a. diſeaſe as purely na: 
tural, and amongſt the ordinary remedies which 
they uſe, there, are ſome who have. the virtue of 
curing ſimply by themſelves. The great uſe which 
they make of their ſimples, is for the cure of 
wounds, fractures, diſlocations, luxations and rup- 
rures. They blame the great inciſions which our 
ſurgeons make, in order to elean wounds, they 
expreſs the juice of ſeveral plants, and with this 
compoſition, they draw from them all the matter 
and even ſplinters, ſtones, iron, and in general all 
extraneous bodies remaining in the wound. Theſe - 
very juices are alſo the ſole nouriſhment of the 
patient till the wound is cloſed : he who probes 
it, likewiſe takes a draught of it before he ſucks. 
the-wound, when this operation is neceſſary: but 
this rarely happens, and they moſt commonly con- 
tent themſelves with ſyringing the wound with this 
liquor. i oj 
All this is in the rules of the :rt, but as theſe 
people muſt always have ſomething ſupernatural in 
every-thing, the. juggler often tears the wound 
with his teeth, and afterwards a bit of wood or ſuch 
like matter, which he took care to conceal in his 
mouth, makes the ſick perſon believe he extracted 
it from the wound, and that this was the charm 
which made his diſeaſe ſo dangerous. This much 
is certain, that they are in poſſeſſion of ſecrets and 
remedies. which are admirable. A broken bone is 
immediately ſet, and is perfectly ſolid in eight days 
time. A French ſoldier who was in garriſon in a 
fort in Acadia, was ſeized with the Epilepſy, and 
and the fits were become almoſt daily and extreme- 
ly violent: an Indian woman that happened to be 
preſent at one of his fits, made him two boluſes 
of a pulveriſed root, the name of which ſhe did 


« 


not 


— 
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not diſcloſe, and. deſired: that one might be given 
him at his next fit, told him that he would ſweat 
much, and that be Would have large evacuations 
both by vomiting and ſtool, and added, that if tlle 
firſt bolus did not entirely cure him, the ſecond cer - 
tainly would: the thing happened as ſhe had fore - 
told; the patient had, indeed, à ſecond fit, but 
this was his laſt. He from chat 950 eypyedt; 3 

perfect ſtate of health. | ; | 


\ Theſe bags have alſo ſpeedy Ei Chinn re- 
medies againſt the palſy, dropſy, and venereal com- 
plaints. The raſpings of guiacum and ſaſſafras are 
their common eeick againſt, theſe laſt com- 
laints;. of 'cheſe they make a draught which is 
oth a cure and preſervative, provided it be made 
3 uſe of. In acute diſeaſes, ſuch as the pleu- 
riſy, they fall to work on the ſide oppoſite to that 
where the pain is; to this they apply drawing ca- 
taplaſms, and which hinder it from ſertling. In 
fevers they uſe cooling | lotions with decoctions of 
herbs, and by this means prevent inflammations 
and deliriouſneſs. They boaſt above all things of 
their ſæill in dieting. 9 according do them 
conſiſts in abſtaining from certain e which 
ider cn detrimental. vid, ch 10 boow od 9 
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"They were formerdty rege wit aw s me- 
thod of bleeding, Which they ſupplied by ſcari- 
fications of the parts 8 ey afterwards 
applied a ſort of e eee Hl 4 of gourds, 
and filled with combuſtible matters to which 
they ſet fire. The uſe of cauſticks, and uſtu- 
lations, were all familiar to them; but as 
they had no knowledge of the lunar cauſtick, 
they made uſe of rotten od in its plabe. Ar 5 


preſent, bleeding alone is ſubſtituted inſtead of all 
: i 1 theſe. 
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theſe. In the northern parts they made much uſe 
of gliſters, a bladder was their inſtrument for this 1 
urpoſe. They have a remedy for the bloody- flux | 

which ſeldom or never fails; this is a juice ex- | 
preſſed from the extremities of cedar branches. af- 
ter they have been well boiled. | fi 
But their grand remedy and e ates 
all evils, is ſweating. I Juſt told you, Madam, = 
that the moinent after coming out of the ſtoye 
and even whilſt the ſweat is ſtill running down from 

all parts of the body, they throw themſelves in 
the river; if this happens to be at too great a dif- 
tance, they cauſe themſelves to be ſprinkled with Mi 
the coldeſt water. They often ſweat only to refreſh N 
themſelves, to calm their minds and to render them 
fitter for ſpeaking on publick affairs. The mo: 
ment a ſtranger arrives in any of their cabbins, the 
make a fire for him, rub his feet with oil, a - 
immediately conduct him into a ſtove where his 
hoſt keeps him company. They have another ve- 
ry ſingular method of provoking ſweat, which is 
made uſe of in certain diſeaſes: this conſiſts in 
extending the patient on a couch raiſed a little a- 
bove the ground, under which are boiled in a ket- 
tle, the wood of the hiccery tree and the branches 
of pine. The vapour which proceeds from it pro- 
duces a moſt profuſe ſweat: they alſo pretend that 
the ſmell of it is extremely wholſome; the 
ſweat by means of a ſtove, and which is pro · 
cured by the vapour ariſing from the water, 
poured upon 8 TR is . _ . 

een . oh 


In dee Meals was tho gl | 

| notice, _ n ee _ 1 entre loſt his appe - | 
119910 tite; 8 
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tite; and ſe veral * are Kill in the ſame er- 


ror: and whatever ſort of fever à perſon happens 
to be ſeized with, if they incline to eat, he is never 
allowed any particulat diet, but muſt eat of ſuch food 
as the reſt. But as ſoon as the diſeaſe appears dan- 


gerous, that is to ſay, when the perſon rejects all 


kind of nouriſhment, they treat it with much at- 
tention. It is true, the principles on which the 
ſcience of phyſic among the Indians is founded, 


are altogether extraordinary, and they refuſe a ſick 
man nothing he aſks for, from à belief that the 


deſires of a perſon in this condition, are ſo many 
orders from the genius who watches for his pre- 


ſervation; and in calling their jugglers it is leſs 


from a 0 perſuaſion of their abilities, than from 
a ſuppoſition that they are better able to know 
of the ſpirits, the cauſe of the evil, and the 


remedies that are to be , for — A N 


of it. e 
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They are Aten oe * any thing 


to 4 1 5 themſelves with, death ſeems to loſe a 

art of its terror, even when it follows on the heels 
of the remedies, of which it is a natural conſe- 
quence. Our Indians are in this fubject- to the 
common law of humanity,” and to the general pre- 
judice which has obtained in all ages and nations; 
and they are, in my opinion the more 2— 
for carrying their creduſity to ſo great 4 length; 
becauſe, as they find ſomething® ſpi pernatural 
in all diſeaſes, . as their pipi conſiſts 


in a mixture of religion, they therefore be- 


lieve themſelves leſs under any OP 
reaſon, about it; and make it a ſacred duty, to 


abandon themſelves | 4 the” ary” of blind 
chance. Cs 1 
| . 4 
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his diſeaſe is owing to witchcraft, in which caſe 

their Whole attention is employed, in diſcovering 
5 it, Which is the juggler's — ince. This per- 

p ed, and alter he Bas quite fatigued himſelf with 
ſhouting, beating himſelf, and invoking his ge- 
nius; the firſt out of the way thing that comes 
into his head, is that to which he attributes the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, There are ſome who, be- 
fore they enter the ſtove, take a draught of a com- 

5 poſition very proper, ſay they, for diſpoſing them 

A to receive the divine impulſe, and they pretend 
that the advent of the ſpirit, is made manifeſt 

by a ruſning wind, which ſuddenly. ariſes ; or 
by a bellowing heard under ground; or by the 
agitation and ſhaking of the ſtove. Then full of 
his pretended divinity, and more like a perſon 
poſſeſſed by the devil than one inſpired of heaven, 
he pronounces in a poſitive tone of voice on the 
ſtate of the patient, and ſometimes gueſſes tolerably 


The fraternity of quacks have deviſed à very 
ſingular method of exempting themſelves from 

being reſponſible for events. As ſoon as they 
ſiee the patient in danger of dying, they never 
fail to gie a preſcription, the execution of which = 

is ſo difficult, as to be, almoſt; impoſſible to pers 

form with any degree of exactneſs, fo that they | 

| - -ealily: find ſome omiſſion to juſtify themſelves; 
; | It is ſcarce conceivable what extravagancies they 
preſcribe on thoſe occaſions; ſome patients 
they order to counterfeit madneſs; in certain 
diſeaſes they preſcribe dances, generally extreme - 
Vol. II. n 0 1 0 Tn 
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ly laſcivious, and one would almoſt alway 
think, that they meant not ſo much to cure 
as to kill the patient: but what proves the power | 
of imagination over men is, that theſe phyſicians I 
with all their abſurdities cure to the full as often 
SL. ̃— N ie ˙ m°ũ 


In ſome countries, when the patient is deſpaired 
of, they diſpatch him to keep him from lan- 
guiſhing. In the canton of Onnontague they 
put to death young children who have loſt 
their mothers before they are weaned ; they . 
even bury thera alive with them, from a per- 1 


ſuaſion that no other woman could ſuckle them, | 
and that they would languiſh away their lives 1 
I do not, however, know whether they have not 1 
lately renounced this barbarous cuſtom. Others | | 
abandon their ſick, the moment they are given 
over by the phyſicians, and leave them to die 1 
of hunger and thirſt. And ſome there are who, 1 
in order to hide the contortions of viſage in the AF 
dying perſon, ſhut his eyes and mouth, as ſoon as 
he begins to be in agony. _ | 


In Accadia the quacks were called Autmoins, Þ 
and it was commonly the chief of the village 1 
who was inveſted with this dignity. Thus they had 
much more authority than the other jugglers, al- 

though they were neither poſſeſſed of greater 
abilities nor leſs impoſtors. When they happen- 
ed to be called upon to viſit a patient, they firſt 


inſpected him for a conſiderable time, after which 
they breathed upon him. If this produced no- l 
thing, © of certainty,” ſaid they, the devil is | 
« within himz he muſt, however, very ſoon I 


go 


„ Behold, 
**eaſe, it was W to kill the devil to 
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dut of him; but let every one be upon 
1 i dh as this wicked ſpirit will, if he can 
«out of ſpite, - attack ſome hits preſent,” They 
then fell into a kind of rage, were ſhaken 
with” agonies, | ſhouted” out aloud, and rhreat- 
ened the pretended demon; they ſpoke to him 
as if the had ſeen him with their eyes, made ſe- 
r es at him, as if they would ſtab him, 


the whale being =. intended to conceal La im- 


poſture. 
On Aare * __”7 kh take care to fix 
into the ground a bit of wood, to which 4 
cord is made faſt; They afterwards preſent 

the end of the cord to the ſpectators invitin 
chem at the ſame time to draw out the bit of 
wood, and as ſcarce any one ever ſucceeds in 
it, they are ' ſure to tell him that it is the de- 
vil who holds it; afterwards making' as if he 
would ftab this pretended devil, they looſen by 
little and little the piece of wood, by raking 
up the earth round it, after which they eaſily 
draw it up, the crowd all the while crying 
out, A miracle! To the underpart of this piece 
of wood, was faſtened a little bone, or ſome 
ſuch ching, which was not at firſt perceived, | 
and the quacks ſhewing it to the company: 
cried they, © the cauſe of the diſ- 


on get at it. pn 


FT his de laſted hre or four thus” after 


which the phyſician ſtood in need of reſt and 
: refreſhment 3 he went away affuring them, that 


N \ A | the 


R 


the ſick, perſon would infallibly be cured, pro- 


vided the diſeaſe had not already got the bet- 
ter, that is to ſay, provided the devil before 


is retreat, had not given him his death's 


wound. The buſineſs was to know whether he 
had or not. This the autmoin pretended to 
diſcover by dreams, but he took care never to 
ſpeak clearly, till he ſaw what turn the diſeaſe 
took. On perceiving it incurable, he went away, 
every one likewiſe after his example abandon- 
ing the patient. If after three days were ex- 
 Þired, he were ſtill alive: The devil,” ſaid 
| Me. plyſician, ,** will. neither allow him to be 
« cured, nor © ſuffer him to die; you: mult 


% gut of charity put an end to his days,” 


- Immediately the greateſt friend of the patient 
went. to fetch cold water and . poured it upon 
his face till he expired. The enchantment 
was ſuch, that beſides making vaſt acknow- 


ledgements to the autmoin, for his extraordi- 
attendance, they alſo largely gra- 


nary, care and 
tified him. 


Some ſouthern nations have quite contrary 


maxims, and never pay the phyſician till after 


the cure is performed; and if the patient hap- 
pen to die, the phyſician who attended him, is 
in danger of his life. According to the Iroquois, 
every diſeaſe is a deſire of the foul, and people 
die only becauſe this deſire has not been ſatis- 
fied. I muſt now conclude, Madam, becauſe 


the article of the dead would lead me too far, 


and. becauſe every thing is getting ready for 
my departure; I ſhall probably very ſoon find 
bi: be leiſure 


* 
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leiſure to write you again, but with very little 
rofit to you, as from hence to the country of 
the Illinois, there is is no likelihood of my meet- 

ing with any opportunity of forwarding my let- 


ter to you; ſo that if I write you before my ar- 


rival ' there, you will, perhaps, receive it at the 
ſame time with that I ſhall write you, when 1 


am at my journey's end. 


1 am, &c. 
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LEE: F.:..K;.. SEE 
Departure from the Fort of the River St. Joſeph: 
Sources of the Theakiki: What paſſes at the 
Death of the Indians; ,of their , Funcrals and 
Tombs. Of their _ Mourning and 3 
of the Feſtival of the” Dead. 


Source of the River Theakiki, September 17, 1721. 
Madam, | 


did not imagine 1 mould have 7 Gin taken 

up my pen again to write you; but my guides 
have juſt now broken their canoe, and I am de- 
tained a whole day in a place that affords nothing 
to attract the curioſity of a traveller, ſo that I can- 
not do better, than employ my leiſure time in en- 
| deavouring to divert you. 0 


1 . I gave you to underſtand in my laſt, 
thut 1 had two routs to chuſe, in order to gain the 
country of the Illinois; the firſt was by returning 
to lake Michigan, coaſting along the ſouthern 
coaſt, and entering the little river of Chicagou. 
After aſcending five or fix leagues up this river, 
there is a pallage to that of the Illinois, by means 

N 4 of 


8 „„ Ty ) - 
* pt two carrying places, the longeſt of which is not 
above a league and a quarter; but being inform- 
ed that at this ſeaſon of the year, there is not wa- 
ter ſufficient for 'a canoe; 1 have taken the other 
route, which has likewiſe its inconvenieneies, and 
is far from being ſo ebene but it is more 
certain. S 4 7 93 p EW bd J 3 A 
I departed de from the fort of ha river 
—_ St. Joſeph, and failed up that river about fix 1 
al . Jeagues. I went aſhore on the right, and walked 
N a league and a quarter, firſt along the water; ſide, 
and afterwards acroſs a field in an immenſe mea- 
dow, entirely covered. with copſes of wood, which 
produce a very fine effect; it is called he mea- 
dow of the Buffaloes. head, becauſe it is ſaid a head 
of that animal of a monſtruous ſize was once found 
there. Why might not there have been giants a- 
the brutes? I pitched. my tent on a very 
beautiful ſpot,. called he Fort of the Faxes, becauſe 
* the foxes, that is to ſay, the Outagamies had not = # 
long ago a village there, which was fortified after 
their faſhion.) Tye £55445 doth as ben DD a 
HOT WIRD: £1 TRIS OBE. NE 
his moming: 1 ad a 4 a in the 
meadow, having my feet almoſt always in the wa- 
ter; afterwards I met with a kind of pool or marſn 
vrhich had a communication with ſeverab others of 1 
different ſizes, but the largeſt not above a hundred 
paces in circuit. Theſe are the ſources of the river 
Theakiki, which by a corrupted pronounciation our 
Indians call Kiakiki. Theak ſignifies a wolf, in I 
do not remember what language, but this river 
bears that name, becauſe the Mahingans, who 
are likewiſe called the eee had er ee 
re a 5G H Wi h w 
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We put our canoe which two men had carried | 
chus far into the ſecond of thoſe ſprings; and 
we embarked ourſelves, but we had ſcarce water 
ſufficient to keep her afloat. . Ten men would in 
two days male a ſtreight and navigable canal, which 
would ſave a gteat deal of trouble and ten or twelve 
leagues of way; for the river at its ſource is ſo 
very narrow, and ſuch ſhort turns muſt of neceſ- 


ſity be conſtantly made, that there is danger of 


damage every moment to the canoe, as has juſt 
now happened to us. But we ſhall now return to 
the Indians, and after having ſeen in what manner 
they are treated during ſickneſs, we ſhall take a 
view of them whilſt my are ae 2 of v 
| yur after their death. 5 | 
F or the wot part, when —— believe themſelves 
— hopes of recovery, they put on a reſolution 
truly ſtoical, and even fee. their death haſtened by 
thoſe perſons who are deareſt to them, without teſ- 
tifying the leaſt chagrin. No ſooner has the phy · 
ſician pronounced ſentence on a dying perſon, 
than he makes an effort to harrangue thoſe who 
are about him. If he is the head of a family, he 
makes his funeral oration before-hand, which he 
concludes with giving his children the beſt advice 
he can after wards he takes his leave of ever 
body, gives orders for a feaſt, in Which A ch the 
viſions remaining in the cabbin muſt be con- 
mig and e receives . . his 5 
ml 15 Jide 1 1 a 


1 „While this wakes chk cut . of all d | 
dogs they can W that the ſouls of theſe Ani- 
mals may give infor mation to the people in the o- 
ther world, that ſuch a perſon is ſoon coming fo i 
join them; and they throw all their bodies into the 

kettle in order to encreaſe the feaſt. The repaſt 
| being 


ae ): 
being over, they begin their - lameritations, which 
are interrupted with taking their laſt farewell” of 
the dying perſon, wiſhing him a good voyage, 
comforting him on his ſeparation” from his 
friends and relations, and aſſuring him that his 
children will mamtam all the glory nd _w AC- 


oh 


5 nn be confelled, aus: Hike ahs indik. 
Weecte with which theſe people face death, has 
fomething admirable in it; and this ſis fo uni- 
verſal that an Indian has ſeldom been known to be 
uneaſy, on being informed that he has but a few 
hours to live; the fame genius and principle pre- 
vail every where, though the uſages with reſpect to 
what I have been now relating vary greatly in the 
different nations. Dances, ſongs, invocations and 
feaſts are every where preſcribed by the phyſicians, 
| remedies almoſt ail of them more likely, according 

to our notions, to kill a man in perfect health, 
than to recover a ſick perſon. In ſome places they 
are contented with having recourſe to the ſpirits, 
who, if the patients recover their health, have 
all the honour of the cure, but the fick perſon” * 
1 the moſt unconcerned our His es" 


On the other hind; if theſe gerte ew rte 
Ay in the manner of their treating the Tick, 
it muſt be confeſſed that they behave: with regard 
to the dead, with a generoſity and an affection 

that cannot be too much admired. Some mothers 
pave been known to preſerve for years together the 
| We of their children, and others to draw the 
mil from their breaſts and ſprinkle” it on their 
raves. If a village in which there are any dead 
corps happens to be ſet on fire, the firſt thing done 


is to fee them to a place of fafety' they ſtrip 
8 oh themſelves 


Ps 
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themſelves of every thing moſt plu about 


them, in order to adorn. the deceaſed : they open 


their coffins from time to time, in order to change 
their habits.z and they take victuals from their 


mouth, in order to carry them to their graves, and 
to the places where they imagine their ſouls refort. 
In a word they are much more expenſive upon we 


nn than the king 


As ſoon: as tho fick perſon has fetched- vis laſt 
breath, the whole cabbin reſounds with lamenra- 
tions, which continues as long as the family is in a 


condition to furniſh the expence; for open table 
muſt be kept during all that time. The carcaſs 
adorned with. its fineſt robe, the face painted, the 
arms of the deceaſed, with every thing he pofleſ- 
ſed laid by his ſide, is expoſed at the gate of the 
cabbin, in the ſame poſture in which he is to lie in 
the tomb, and that is in many places, the ſame 
with that of a child in the womb. It is cuſtoma- 

among ſome nations for the relations of the de- 


| ceaſed to faſt till the funeral is over, all which in- 
terval is paſt in weeping and howling, in regaling all 
thoſe who viſit them, in making the elogium of the 


dead, and in reciprocal compliments. Amongft 


other nations they hire mourners, who acquit them- 
ſelves perfectly well of their duty. They ſing, they 


dance and weep. inceffantly, and always in cadence; 
but this outward ſhow. of borrowed grief is not pre- 
judicial to that which nature e from che re- 
lations of the na i 15 


. 


place of burial without any Ceremony, at leaſt I have 
found nothing upon this head in any relation ; but 
when they are once in the grave, they take care to 
oy Yn in ſuch manner that the earth does not 

touch 


* 


It appears to r me e that they carry the corps to the 
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ock them: ſo that they lie as in a, cell entirely 

covered: with ſkins, much richer and better adorned 

than any of their cabbins. A poſt is afterwards 

erected, on which they fix every thing capable of 

* expreſſing the eſteem in which they held the de- 

ceaſed. His portrait is ſometimes. placed upon it, 

with whatever elſe can ſerve to make paſſengers 

acquainted with his ſtate and condition, and ſigni- 

fy the moſt remarkable actions of his life. Freſh 

oviſions are carried to the place every morning, 

and as the dogs and other beaſts do not fail to take 

vantage of this, they would fain perſuade them; 

| ſe ves that it is the ſoul of the deceaſed. who comes 
to take ſome ferme. 


Aer this. it is nd to be Wenden at if the 5 
dians belieye in apparitions: in fact they have 
numberleſs ſtories of that kind. I have ſeen a poor 
man, who merely by the ſtrength of hearing them 1 
talked of, imagined he had always a troop of dead 3 
men at his heels; and as people took a pleaſure in | 
terrifying him, he at laſt became ſtark: mad. Af - 
ter, however, a certain term of years, they uſe as 1 
much precaution to efface the remembrances of | 
thoſe they have loſt from their minds, as they had 
before taken care to preſerve it, and this they do 
entirely to hw an Lo to n grief they felt on that „ 
ehen | 


<4 "Same of our +7 HARON aſked of their 9 | 
one day, why they deprived themſelyes-of the moſt 
neceſſary things in favour of their dead? It 
Wh anſwered they, not only to teſtify to our 
40 **, neighbours: the love we bore them, but likewiſe: 
to prevent our having always before our eyes, 
& * objects, / which being conſtantly uſed by them, 


5, muſt, inacfianyly:r rene w our grief.” It is W | 
or 
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for this reaſon, they refrain during a certain time 
from mentioning their names; and that, if an 
other of the family hears it, he quits it all the time 
the mourning continues. _ This likewiſe is probably 
the reaſon, why the higheſt affront that can be of- 
fered to any one, is to tell him: Your father is 
dead, or Your; mother is dead. 
WMhen an Indian dies in the time of hunting, 
his body is expoſed on a very high ſcaffold, where 
it remains till the departure of the company, who 


carry it with them to the village. There are ſome 


nations who have the ſame cuſtom, with reſpect to 
all their dead; and I have ſeen it practiſed among 


the Miſſiſaguez at the Narrows. The bodies of 


thoſe who are killed in war are burnt, and the aſhes 
carried back, in order to be depoſited in the ſe- 
pulchres of their anceſtors. Theſe ſepulchres, a- 
mong thoſe nations who are beſt fixed in their 


ſettlements,” are a ſort of burial- grounds near the 


village. Others inter their dead in the woods at 
the foot of ſome tree, elſe dry them, and preſerve 
them in boxes till the feſtival of the dead, of which 
I ſhall preſently ſay ſome what; but in ſome 
other places, a ceremonial ridiculous enough is 


Put in Pr actice, with r eſpect to thoſe who h ave. ' 


| been | d r owned or ſtarved to death by the cold. 


Before I enter on the deſeription af it, ig Will be 


e to take notice, Madam, that the Indians 


believe when ſuch accidents happen, that the ſouls 
are angry, and will not be appeaſed till the bodies 


are found. Then the preliminaries of weeping. 
dancing, ſinging and feaſting being firſt over, the 


body is carried to the burial- place, or if that is at 


I | | 
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too great a diſtance, to the place where it is to re- 
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1 till the feſtival of the dead. A very la 

ditch is dug here, and a fire kindled. Ten the 

young men approach the carcaſe, cut the fleſh from 

thoſe parts which had been marked out by'the maf- 

-- ter of the ceremonies; and throw it into the fire, 

together with the bowels. During this whole 

operation, the women and eſpecially the relations 

of the deceaſed, continue turmng round thoſe who 

are at work, exhorting them to acquit themſelves 

well of their duty, and putting grains of porcelain 

in their "mouths; as we do fugar plums in the 

mouths of children, when we Your: ave them do 


any e thing. N 


The burial is Seed by e which 1 10 
1 to the family afflifted, and this is called 
covering the dead. Theſe preſents are made in name 
of the village, and ſometimes in that of the na- 
tion. The allies likewiſe ſend preſents at the death 
of conſiderable perſons, But before this, the fa- 
mily of the deceaſed make a feaſt in his name, 
accompanied with games, for which prizes are pro- 
poſed.” There are a ſort of juſts or tournaments 
carried on in this manner: one of their chiefs 
throws upon the tomb three buttons, about a foot 
in length, a young man, a woman and a girl take 
each of them one, and thoſe of the ſame age, ſex 
and condition endeavour to wreſt them out of 
their hands. The perſons with whom they remain 
are reckoned the conquerors. There are likewiſe 
races, and ſometimes they ſhoot at a mark; in 4 
word, by a cuſtom eſtabliſhed through all Pagan (| 
| antiquity, an action wholly melancholy in elf,” = 
QuIIEES with longs and ſhouts of * 4 | 14 


tis true; the family of the deceaſed uber ml 


n theſe rejoicings ; but on the A ob- 
| erve 


% 1 ' 
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ſerve in their cabbin after the obſequies are over, a 


mourning the laws of which are very ſevere. Thr 
muſt have their hair cut off, and their faces black- 
ed; they mult have their head in an erect poſture, 
their head wrapped up in a covering, without Jook- 
ing upon any one, making any viſits, or eatin 
any thing hot; but muſt deprive themſelves of 
leaſures, having ſcarce any cloithing on their 
— and never warming themſelves, even in 
the midſt of winter. After this grand mourning 
they begin another more moderate, which laſts 
for two or three years longer, but which may yet 
be mitigated a little; but nothing preſcribed is 
ever diſpenſed with, without the permiſſion of the 
cabbin, to which the widow. and widower belong”; 
and thele permiſſions as well as the concluſion of 
the mourning, are always attended with a feaſt, _ 


Laſtly, they are not at liberty, by the laws of 
widowhood, to engage in ſecond nuptials, without 
the conſent of thoſe on whom, they depend. And 
ſhould there he no huſband found for the widow, 
ſhe. is very little concerned about it, in caſe The has 
male children old enough to provide for her ſup- 
port; ſhe may ſtill remain in the ſtate of widow- 


hood without fear of being reduced to want, If 


ſhe has a mind to marry again, ſhe is at liberty to 
chuſe for herſelf, and the perſon ſhe marries be- 
comes the father to her former children, enters into 
all the rights, and is ſubject to all the obligations of 
the firſt huſband. A huſband never weeps for 
the loſs of a wife; tears in the opinion of the In- 
dians, being looked upon as unworthy of men 
but this does not hold true amongſt all the nations. 

The women, on the contrary, bewail their huſ- 
bands a year, are eternally invoking him, and fill 
the villages with their cries and lamentations, and 

07 = LP IR, eſpecially 
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ri ing and ſetting of the ſun, at 


eſpe Sally ar the 


| 1 5 and in ſome parts when they go forth to their 


— 


labour or return from it. Mothers mourn in much 
| the {ame manner for their children. The chiefs 
mourn for ſix months only, after which: they are 


| 3 
free to marry again. 5 


i& 1D 6: 


Laſtly, the firſt” 120 bifeicitnel due only TOY 
tion paid to a friend and even to à ſtranger on his 
entering their cabbins, is to bewail the relations 
" They loft ſince they laſt ſaw them. They lay their 
hand on his head and fignify the perfon they lament, 
but without naming him. This is entirely found- 

Uo! on nature, and ſavours nothing of the barba- 
rian; but what I am going to relate to you ap- 
| pears inexcuſable in every reſpect. This is the 


_—_— which theſe nations obſerve, with regard 


to all who have died a violent death, even in war 
and in the ſervice of their country. 8 


They have taken it into their heads, that this 
ſouls of theſe perſons in the other world, have no 
commerce with the reſt; and on chis principle 
they burn them or bury them immediately, and 
even ſometimes before they are quite dead. They 
never lay them in the common burying- ground, 
and allow them no ſhare in the grand ceremony, 


which is repeated every eight years among ſome 


nations, and every ten years the Hurons | 
and 2 


1 This i is called the feſtival of ths dead, or of ſouls. 
The following is what I have been able to collect, - 
and is the moſt uniform as well as moſt remark- 
able account, of this moſt ſingular and extraordi- 
nary act of religion known amongſt the Indians. 


"Tay — with agreeing upon the place wWEere the 
/ altembly 


j 
; 


\ 
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afſemblyris to be held, afrerwards they make choice 
of a king of the feaſt, whoſe buſineſs is to take or- 
; der for every thing. and to invite the neighbour- 
ing villages. On the day appointed they aſſemble, 
and go in proceſſion, two and two to the burial- 


place; there every one falls to work to uncover the 
dead bodies, and afterwards they remain ſome time 
in ſilent contemplation of a ſpectacle, ſo capable 


of furniſhing the moſt ſerious reflections. The 


women are the firſt who break this religious fj- 


lence, by railing lamentable cries, which ſtill add 


to the horror with which every ſpectator is ſeiz- 
ed. 5 -y 1 n 4 mt. 4 4 by 280 * "> 


bo This firſt act ended, they take up the carcaſſes 
and gather the dry and looſe bones, with which 


they load the . perſons who are appointed to carry 


them. They waſh ſuch bodies as are not entirely 


_ corrupted, take away the putrid fleſh with all other 


filth from them, and wrap them in new robes of 
beaver ſcins. + Afterwards they return in the ſame 
order they came, and when the proceſſion reaches 
the village, each perſon depoſites his load in his 


own cabbin. During the march, the women con- 


marks of grief, as on the day of the death of the 
perſon. whoſe remains they are thus carrying. This 
ſecond act is followed with a feaſt in each cabbin, 


in honour of the dead of the family; 


On the following days there are publick feaſt- 
ings, which are accompanied, as on the day of the 
interment, wich dances, games, and combats; for 


which there are alſo prizes propoſed. From time 


to time they raiſe certain cries, which they call the | 
cries of the ſouls, They make preſents to the ſtran- 


Sers amongſt whom there are ſometimes perſons 


who: have come a hundred and fifty leagues off, 
Vol. II. 1 5 and 
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and receive preſents again from them. They even 
make uſe of theſe opportunities to treat of their 
common affairs, as the election of a chief: all 
paſſes with a great deal of order, decency and mo- 
deſty; and every perſon preſent appears filled with 
ſentiments proper to the occaſion; every thing, 
even the very dances and ſongs, breath ſuch a ſor- 
rowful air, that the heart is penetrated with the 
moſt lively ſorrow, ſo that the moſt indifferent 
perſon muſt be ſtruck at the fight of this ſpec- 
tacle. 


After ene FOR have paſt, they go in en 
= to a large council-room built on purpoſe, where 
3 they hang up againſt the walls the bones and car- 
caſſes, in 1 the ſame condition in which they were 
taken up, and they diſplay the preſents deſtined 
for the dead. If amongſt the reſt there happen to 
be the remains of ſome chief, his ſucceſſor gives a 
grand repaſt in his name, and ſings his ſong. In 
ſeveral places the dead bodies are carried from can- 
ton to canton, where they are always received with 
great demonſtrations of grief and tenderneſs, and 
every where preſents are made them: laſtly, they 
carry them to the place where they are to remain 
for eternity. But I forgot to tell you, that all theſe 
proceſſions are to the ſound of inſtruments, ac- 
companied with the fineſt voices, and that eyery 
perſon obſerves an exact cadence in his motion. 


This laſt and common place of burial, is a great 
ditch lined with the fineſt furs and with whatever 
is moſt precious. The preſents deſtined for the 
dead are placed apart, and in proportion as the pro- 
ceſſion arrives, each family places itſelf on a kind 
of ſcaffolds erected around the ditch. The moment 
the dead bodies are ente * women er 
their 


( 195 ) | 
their cries and lamentations. Afterwards all the ſpec- * 
tators go down into the ditch, when every one 
takes a ſmall quantity of earth which he preſerves 
with the greateſt care, from a belief that it brings 
good luck at play. The dead bodies and bones 
are placed in proper order, being covered with new 
furs, over which is a layer of bark, and above all 
are thrown ſtones, timber and earth. Every one 
afterwards retires to his own home, but the women 
continue to return for ſeveral days to the ſame place, 
to depoſite ſome ſagamity by way of food far the 
departed. 1 ; 


Tam, &c. 
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LETTER XxVll. 


7 oyage 72 Pimitecuy. of the river of the Uli 


nois ; Reception of priſoners of war amongſt 
that people. Manner of burning them. Some 


WP ads culars of 0 manner of living. 


Pius. Oo. 5, 172 181 
| Madan, | 


N the night between the 155 and 18th of 

laſt month, the froſt, which for eight days 
before had been pretty ſenſible every morning, was 
conſiderably encreaſed ; this was early for the cli- 
mate in which we were, it being in 40 deg. 40 min. 
north latitude. The following days we continued 
our voyage, ſailing from morning till night, being 
favoured by a pretty ſtrong current, and ſometimes 
by the wind; we made, indeed, a great deal of way, 
but yet advanced very little in our courſe; after 
having ſailed ten or twelve leagues, we often found 
ourſelves ſo near our laſt encampment, that from 
the one place to the other we could have ſeen one 
another, or even converſed together at leaſt by means 
of a ſpeaking trumpet. 


0 3 + "3 on 


| . 
Me were a little comforted for this inconvenĩenee 
by the extreme plenty of game on the river and its 
banks, whick were fattened by the wild oats then 
in their maturity. I likewiſe gathered ſome ripe 
grapes, of the ſize and figure of a mufket- ball, and 
fufficiently tender, but of a bad reliſh. Theſe are, 
to all appearance, the ſame with what are called 
Prune Grapes in Louiſiana, The river, by degrees, 
takes a ſtraiter courſe, but its banks are not plea- 
fant till at the diſtance of fifty leagues from its 
ſource. It is even throughout that whole ſpace 
very narrow, and as it is bordered with trees which 
have their roots in the water, when any one hap- 
pens to fall it bars up the whole river, and a great 
deal of time is loſt in clearing a paſſage for a 
Canoe. OM . 


All thefe difficulties being paſſed the river at the 
diſtance of fifty leagues from its ſource, forms a 
ſmall lake, after which it grows conſiderably broader. 
The country becomes beautiful, conſiſting of un- 

- bounded meadows, where buffaloes are to be ſeen 
grazing in herds of two or three hundred; but here 
it is neceſſary to keep a good look out, for fear of 
being furprized by the Sioux and Outagamies, whom 
the neighbourhood of the Illinois,. their mortal ene- 
mies draws hither, and who give no more quarter 
to thoſe French whom they happen to meer in their 
way. The misfortune is, that the Theakiki loſes 
in depth, in proportion as it encreaſes in breadth, 
ſo that we were often obliged to unload the canoe 
and travel on foot, which is never done without ſome 
danger, by which means I ſhould have been greatly 
embarraſſed, if I had not been furniſhed with an 
eſcorte at the river St, Joſeph. _ SS” 


= 


I was 


I was not a little ſurprized at ſeeing ſo little water 
in the Theakiki, notwithſtanding it receives a good 
many pretty large rivers, one of which is more 
than 120 feet in breadth at its mouth, and has 
feen called the River f the Iroquois, becauſe ſome 
of that nation were ſarprized on its banks by the 

IIIlinois, who killed a great many of them. This 
check mortified them fo much the more, as 
they held the Illinois in great contempt, who in- 
deed for the moſt part are not able to ſtand before 

them. 0 „ 2h... 26 
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The 25th of September we arrived at the Forks, 
that being the name given by the Canadians to the 
place where the T heakiki and the river of the Illi- 
nois join. This laſt, notwithſtanding it is ſixty 
leagues from its ſource is ſtilt ſo very ſhallow, that 
I have ſeen a buffalo croſs it, without being up to 
the mid-leg in water. The Theakiki on the con- 


trary, beſides, that it brings its waters from the 


diſtance of a hundred leagues, is a moſt beautiful 
river. Here, however, it loſes its name, without 
doubt, becauſe the Illinois having ſettled it in feve- 
ral places from the other, have communicated to it 
their own. Being enriched all of a ſudden with _ 
this junction, it does not yield in largeneſs to an 
of our rivers in France; and, I can aſſure you, 
Madam, it is not poſſible to behold a finer and a 
better country than this which it waters, at leaſt as - 
far as the place from whence I write. But it does 
not acquire a depth correſpondent to its breadth, till 
_ fifteen leagues below the Forks ; though in that in- 
terval many other rivers falł into it. 


The largeſt of theſe is called Piſticoui, and pro- 
ceeds from the fine country of the Maſcotins. At 

mts mouth is a fall, or a rapid ſtream, which is 
| Q +4 | called 
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called le: 1 or the Coal. pit, bn the 
great quantity of ſea coal found in the places adja- 
cent. Nothing is to be ſeen in this courſe but im- 


menſe meadows, interſperſed with ſmall copſes of 


wood, which ſeem to have been planted by the hand; 
the graſs is ſo very high that a man is loſt amongſt 


it, but paths are every where to be found as well 


trodden as they could have been in the beſt peopled 
countries, though nothing paſſes that way except- 
ing buffaloes, and from time to time fome Heray id 
deer, and a few roe-· buck. 


A league below the coal: pit you ſee a wech on 
te right, entirely round; extremely high, and its 
ſummit in the form of a bein this is called the 
Fort of. the Miamis, becauſe theſe Indians had for- 
merly a village there.” A league beyond this on the 
left, is ſeen another rock, quite ſimilar to the for- 
mer, and which has got the ſimple appellation of 
- #be Rock; This is the point of a very high terras, 
ſtretching the ſpace of two hundred paces, and 
, bending or winding with the courſe of the river 
Which is very broad in this place. This rock is 
ſteep on all ſides, and at a diſtance one would take 
it for a fortreſs. Some remains of a paliſado are 


-. till to be feen on it, the Illinois having formerly 


caſt up an entrenchment here, which might 
be eaſily Wed in caſe ha any N of the 


. enemy. 


The village of theſe. Indians ſtands at the Ws of 
this rock in an iſland, which, together with ſeveral 
others, all of a wonderful fertility, divides the ri- 
ver in this place into two pretty large channels. I 
went aſhore here in the evening about four o'clock, 
where 1 met with ſome of my countrymen, who 
were trading with the Indians. I had ſcarce landed 

: ; 8 when 


* 
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| when I received à viſit from the chief of . vil 
lage, who is 'a man of about forty years of age, 
well- made, of a mild temper,” a good countenance, 
ae very 1 * of by the eb 2 
1 afiervtarth went up to this roek by a airy u 
but very narrow aſcent. I found here a very level 
terras, and of a great extent, where twenty men 
might defend themfelves againſt all the Indians 
of Canada, provided they had fire: arms, and could 
be ſupplied with water; but that is only to be had 
from the river, and to obtain it they would be ob- 
liged to expoſe themſelves. The only reſource of 
the beſieged would be the natural impatience of 
thoſe barbarians. In ſmall parties they will wait 
with pleaſure for eight or ten days behind a buſh, 
in the hope that ſome one may paſs, whom they 
may kill or take priſoner ; but, in large bodies, if 
they do not ſucceed at the firſt, they are ſoon tired, 
and lay hold of the firſt pretence to retire,” which 
is never wanting, a dream, real or pretended, being 
al that is Weben for that 3 * 


The rain, and moch more a dec which 
ſtruck me with horror, prevented me from making 
the tour of theſe rocks, from whence I imagined 1 
ſhould diſcover an extenſive country. I perceived 
at the extremity, and immediately above the vil- 
lage, the bodies of two Indians who had been burnt 
a fe days before, and whom they had left accord- 
ing to cuſtom, to be devoured by the birds, in the 
ſame poſture in which they were executed. The 
manner of burning priſoners amongſt theſe ſouth- 
ern nations is ſomewhat ſingular, "and they have 
ſome cuſtoms different from the others in their man- 
ner of treating thoſe unhappy wretches. 


When 


A 


— 
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When they have met with ſucceſs. in any mili- 


tary expedition, the warriors contrive their march 
in ſuch a manner, that they always arrive at the vil- 


lage in the evening. As ſoon as they are come 
near it, they halt, and when night is come, depute 


two or three young people to the chief, to inform 


him of the principal events of the campaign. On 
the morrow at day-break they attire their priſoners 


in new robes, dreſs their hair with down, paint their 


faces with different colours, and put into their 
hands a white ſtaff. ſurrounded with the tails of 
deer. - At rhe ſame time, the war-chief, ſhouts, and 
the whole village aſſembles at the water · ſide, pro- 
vided it happens to be near a river. 


A s ſoon as the warriors appear, four young per- 


ſons well · dreſſed embark on board a Pirogue *, the 
two firſt carry each of them a calumet, and proceed 
ſinging at the ſame time to fetch the priſoners whom 
they conduct as in triumph to the cabbin where 
they are to be judged. The maſter of the cabbin, 
to whom it belongs to determine their fate, begins 
with giving them to eat, and holds a council dur- 


ing the repaſt. In caſe they grant any one his life, 


two young perſons untie him, and take him each by 
z hand, and ſo make him run with all his might 
towards the river, into which they throw him 
headlong. They alſo throw themſelves into it 
after him, and when they have well -waſhed 
him, conduct him to the perſon whoſe ſlave he is 
fo be. | | F 


As for thoſe who are condemned to die, as ſoon 
as ſentence is pronounced, the cry is made to aſſem- 


„This is a long ſort of boat made of the trunk of a ſingle 
tree, Canoes of bark are ſeldom made uſe of in theſe parts. 


þ ble 


J 
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dle che village, and the execution is put off no longer 

than till the neceſſary preparations are made. They 
begin with ſtripping the ſufferer ſtark naked; they. 
fix two poſts in the ground, to which they make 
faſt two croſs pieces, one two foot from the ground, 
and the other ſix or ſeven feet higher, and this is 
what they call a ſquare. They cauſe the perſon, 
who is to ſuffer to mount the firſt erofs piece, to 
which they tie his feet at ſome diſtance from each 
other; they afterwards bind his hands to the two 
angles formed by the upper croſs- piece, and in this 
8 they burn him in all the different parts of 

body. | Ka 4 4 7 


The whole village, men, women, and children 
erowd round him, every one being at liberty to in- 
ſult and torment him at pleaſure. If none of the 
ſpectators happen to have any particular reaſon to 
prolong his rorments, his fufferings are ſoon over, 
and the common way is to difpatch him with ar- 
rows, or ele they cover him with bark to which 
they ſet fire. They then leave him to himſelf in 
his ſquare; and in the evening viſit all the cabbins, 
ftriking with rods againſt the furniture, walls, and 
roof, in order to frighten the foul from harbouring 
there, to revenge the miſchiefs they have done 
his body. The reſt of the night paſſes in re- 
joicing. 8 1 2770 


* * 


If the party hath met with no enemy, or if they 
| have been obliged to fly, they enter the village in 
the day-time, obſerving a profound filence ; but if 
they have been beaten, they make their entry in the 
evening, after having given notice of their return 
by a death cry, and named all thoſe they have loſt; 
either by ſickneſs os the ſword of the enemy. Some- 
times the priſoners are judged and executed before 

they 
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- | they arrive at the village, and eſpecially, if they 
\ have any grounds to fear their being reſcued. Some 
time ago, a Frenchman having been taken by the 
 Qutagamies, theſe barbarians held a council on their 
march to determine what they ſhould do with him. 
The reſult of their deliberation was to throw a ſtick. 


upon a tree, and if it remained there to burn the 


priſoner, but not to throw it above a certain num- 


ber of times. Happily for the captive, the ſtick 


fell always to the . 1 the: tree was ex- 
| tenet N Yo: : 


I remained hbnty: four hours at -the rock, and 


to oblige the ſavages, and to teſtify an entire con- 


fidence in them; though all my. guides encamped on 


the other ſide of the river, I lay in a cabbin in the 


middle of the village. I paſſed the night quietly 
enough, but was very early awaked by a woman 


that dwelt in the neighbouring cabbin; on her awa- 


kening, ſhe happened to call to mind the remem- 
brance of a fon ſhe had loſt ſome years before, and 


ne immediately fell a eri or e ene in a r 


mournful tone. 


The Minois Ate the character of bold and dex- 
terous thieves, which is the reaſon why I cauſed 
tranſport. all the baggage to the other ſide of the 
river ; but in ſpite of this precaution, and the watch- 


fulneſs of my opts: when we came 'to ſet out we 


found a muſquet and ſome other trifles wanting, 
which we could never afterwards, by any means re- 
cover. The ſame evening we paſſed the laſt part 
of the river, where you are obliged to carry your 


canoe; from this place forwards, it is every where, 


both in breadth and deepneſs N to moſt great 
rivers in Europe. 


On 


3s £7 3 | 

firſt time; there are ſome it is true, on the 
banks of the Theakiki, but only in the ſummer- 
time; but theſe I now ſaw were only ſtragglers on 
their paſſage to the Miſſiſſippi, where they are found 
at all ſeaſons of the year. They are no bigger than 
a blackbird, their head is yellow, with a red ſpot 
in the middle; in the reſt of their plumage green 
is the predominant colour. The two following 
days we croſſed a charming country, and on the 
third of October towards noon found ourſelves at 
the entrance of Lake Pimiteouy; this is a widen- 
ing of the river, which, for three leagues is a 
league in breadth. At the end of theſe three leagues 
you find on the right a ſecond village of the Illi- 

nois, fifteen leagues diſtant from that of the 
rock. | a” e wer tend 


Nothing can be more delightful than its ſitua- 
tion; oppoſite to it is the proſpect of a moſt beau- 
tiful foreſt, which was then adorned with all the 
variety of colours, and behind it is a plain of an 
immenſe extent, ſkirted with woods. The lake 
and river ſwarm with fiſh, and the banks of both 
with game. I likewiſe met in this village four 
French Canadians, who informed me, that I was 
between four parties of enemies, and that I could 
neither go backwards nor forwards with ſafety ; 


they alſo told me, that on the way I had come 


there was an ambuſcade of thirty Outagamies, 
that an equal number of the ſame Indians were 
hovering about the village of Pimiteouy, and 
that another body, to the number of fourſcore, 
were poſted lower down the river in two com- 
Panles. e e 


— * * 
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This account made me reflect on what had paſt 


. | cheevening before; we had ſtopt at the extremity 
of an iſland to look for buſtards on which ſome 
of my guides had fired; and we heard ſomebody 


cutting wood in the middle of the iſland. The 


nearneſs of the village of Pimeteouy made us of 


opinion that this muſt be ſome of the Illinois, and 
we were pleaſed with this thought; but there is a 
ſtrong likelihood that theſe were ſome Outaga- 
mies, who having diſcovered us, and not dari 

to attack us, as I had twelve men well armed, had 
a mind to dray; ſome of us into the wood, conclud- 
ing probably they would eaſily manage the reſt; 


but our little curioſity ſaved us from this misfor- 


rune, which I ſhould certainly not have ſhunned, if 
my eſcort had not been commanded by a man Who 
had no mind to any idle delays. ) 


What confirmed us ſtill the more in the belief 
of the four Frenchmen, is that thirty warriors of 


Pemiteouy, and theſe too commanded by the chief 


of the village, were in the field, to try to get more 


certain information of the enemy, and that a few 


days before their departure, there had been a ſharp 
action in the neighbourhood, in which the two par- 
ties had taken each one priſoner ; the Outagami 
had been burnt at the diſtance of a muſket-ſhot 


from the village, and was ſtill in his ſquare. The 


Canadians who were preſent at his execution, told 
me it had laſted ſix hours, and that this unhappy 
aA maintained to his laſt breath that he was an 
llinois, and had been taken when a child by the 


Outagamies, who had adopted him. 


He had however fought with extreme valour; 
and had it not been for a wound he received in one 


of 


hs ts 


r 
of his legs, he had not been taken; but as he could 
give no proofs for whar he advanced, and had been 
very near making his eſcape, they did not chuſe to 


; credit him on his word. In the midſt of his Or- 


ments he made it appear, that bravery and the cou- 
rage to endure pain, are two very different virtues, 


and not always found in one and the ſame perſon; 


for he ſent forth lamentable ſhrieks, which ſerved 
only to animate his formentors : it is true, an old 
IIlinois woman, whoſe ſon had been formerly kil- 


led by the Outagamies, did him all the miſchief - 


that fury inſpired by revenge could invent; at laſt, 


however, taking pity on his cries, they covered him 


with ſtraw, to which they ſer fire, and as he was 
ſill fund to breathe after this was conſumed, he 


Was plerced with arrows by the children: for the 


moſt part, when a victim does not die like a brave 
man, he receives his death's wound from a woman 


or from children; he is unworthy, ſay they, to die 
by the hands of men. a a; 


In the mean time, Madam, I found myſelf very 
much embaraſſed. On the one hand, my guides 
did not imagine it prudent to advance any farther; 
and on the other it was very inconvenient for me to 
winter at Pimiteouy. I ſhould even have been ob- 


liged to follow the Indians to their winter encamp- 
ment, by which means I ſhould have loſt a whole 


year. But at laſt two of the four Canadians I found at 
Pimiteouy, having offered to join our eſcort, every 
one took heart. I determined to fet out on the 
morrow, being the 4th of October; but the rain 
and ſome other things that happened prevented me 
„„ E 5 
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In the afternoon the warriors who had gone out on 
the - diſcovery returned, without raiſing any ſhouts, 
becauſe they had ſeen nothing. They all filed off 
before me with a pretty fierce air, being armed only 
with arrows and a buckler of buffaloe's hide, and 
made not the leaſt appearance of ſeeing me; for it is a 
cuſtom among the warriors not to take notice of any 
body whilſt they are in an armed body; but ſcarce 
had every one returned to his cabbin, when the 
chief came to pay- me a viſit of ceremony. He is 
a man of about forty years of age, of a good fta- 
ture, a little thin, of a mild diſpoſition, and extreme 
good ſenſe. He is, beſides, the beſt ſoldier of the 
nation, and there are none of the Illinois who bet- 
ter deſerve the ſirname of vedag une, which Ho- 
mer gives by way of preference to the hero of 
his Iliad, than he. This is ſaying a great deal, 
for the Illinois are perhaps the ſwifteſt footed peo- 


ple in the world; and there are none but the Miſ- 


ſouris who can diſpute this piece of excellence with 
them. fo 
Perceiving a croſs of copper and a ſmall image 
of the Virgin ſuſpended at the neck of this Indian, 1. 
imagined he had been a Chriſtian, but was informed 
it was quite otherwiſe, and that he had dreſſed himſelf 
in that manner only to do me honour: I was like- 
wiſe told a ſtory, which I am now going to relate 
to you, without deſiring you ſhould give it any 
more credit than its authors deſerve, who were 
Canadian travellers, who aſſuredly have not in- 
vented it, but have heard it affirmed for à certain 


fact. 


The image of the Virgin which this Indian car- 
ried about with him having fallen into his hands, I 
od 


8 


know not how, he was curious to know what it te- 
preſented: he was told that it was the mother of 
God, and that the child ſhe held in her arms was 
God himſelf, who had made himſelf man for the 
ſalvation of the human ſpecies: the myſtery of this 
ineffable incarnation was explained to him in a fe- 

words, and he was further told, that in all dangers 
the Chriſtians conſtantly addreſſed themſelves to this 
holy mother, who ſeldom failed to extricate them. 
The Indian liſtened to this diſcourſe with a great 
deal of attention, and ſometime afterwards being 
hunting by himſelf in the woods, an Outagami, 
who had been lying in ambuſh came upon him juſt 
as he had diſcharged his piece, and levelled it at his 
head. Then recollecting what he had been told a- 
bout the Mother of God, he invoked her protec- 
tion, and the Outagami endeavouring to diſcharge 
his piece it miſſed fire. He cocked it a ſecond 
time, but the ſame thing happened five times run- 
ning. In the mean time, the Illinois having loaded 
his piece, levelled in his turn at the head of his e- 
nemy, who choſe rather to ſurrender than to ſuffer 
himſelf to be ſhot. Ever ſince this adventure, the Illi- 
nois chief will never ſtir out of the village without 
carrying his ſafeguard with him, by means of which 
he believes himſelf invulnerable. If this fact be true, 
there is good reaſon to believe that it has only been 
thro* the negle& of the miſſionary that he has not 
as yet become a Chriſtian, and that the Mother of 
God having thus preſerved him from a temporal 
death, will likewiſe procure him the grace of a ſin» 
eee ! | 


ce has in reality been ſinee converted. 


, 
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* bad che chief lefe me, when. going abroad 


myſelf, in order to viſit the neighbourhood: about 


the village, [ perceived two Indians going about 
from cabbin to cabbin, and making lamentations 
nearly in the ſame manner with the woman of the 
rock, whom I have already mentioned to you. The 
one had loſt his friend in the laſt expedition, and 


the other was the father of the deceaſed. They 
- walked at a rs rate, laying both their hands on 


the heads of all they met, probably to invite them 
to partake in their grief. Thoſe who have ſought 
for reſemblances between . the. Hebrews and Ameri- 


cans, undoubtedly. would. not have failed to take 


notice of this manner of weeping, which from ſome 


expreſſions i in the ſcriptures, theſe hunters after con- 
jectures might have had room to te imagine had 
been in uſe amongſt the people of Gd. 


Towards evening the chief ſent. me an joviimion 
to meet him at a houſe Where one of the miſſiona- 
ries had lodged ſome years before, where probably 
they uſed to hold their councils; I went thither and 
found him with two or three of the elders. He be- 
gan with telling me that he wanted to inform me of 
the greatneſs of the danger to which I ſhould ex- 
poſe. myſelf by continuing my journey; and that 
after having, well conſidered every thing, he adviſed 
me to ſuſpend my departure till the ſeaſon of the 
year ſhould be a little farther advanced, in the hopes 
that the parties of the enemy might in the mean- 
time withdraw and leave the way open. Suſpect- 


ing that he might have his views in detaining me 
At Pimitcouy, I gave. him to underſtand that his 
"reaſons had no great weight with me, and added 
_ that | had fill more cogent. ones to haſten my de- 
Fuge My anſwer leemed to give him 2 . 
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his ain ee and his” zeal for our na- 
tion: za e e ee ee ee 1 yer 
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oy Shue yohr- reſdlution is fixed, fat TOY ”" 
111 am of opinion that” all the Frenehmen here 
40 ſnould join you, in order to ſtrengthen your con- 
% voy. I have already declared my ſentiments to 
„ them on this head, and have repreſented to them 
„ in a very ſtrong manner, that they ſhould for 
«ever loſe their honour if they ſuffered their fa- 
« ther to expoſe himſelf- to nA danger without 
„ partaking it with him. I earneſtly wiſh T could 
</ accompany you myſelf at the head of all my ſol- 
«+ diers, but you are not ignorant that my village 


is every day on the eve of being attacked, and 


it is not proper that in ſuch a juncture 1 ſhould 


either be abſent myſelf, or leave it unprovided 
of defence. As to the French, nothing can de- 


5 tain them here but a piece of ſelf: intereſt, which 


* they ought” to ſacrifice to the care of your pre- 
„ ſervation.” This is what I have given 122 to 


„ -underſtand; and I have added that if any one of 


them ſhould fall into the hands of the enemy, it 


„would only be the loſs: of a fingle man, whete- 


„ 8 à Father! is himſelf alone worth many, and 
that there is nothing which they ought not to 


„hazard, in order to prevent o great a misfor- 
pay ett 


17 
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t — man, and Rill more with his generoſity, which 


carried him ſo far as, out of regard for me, to diſ- 
penſe with the affiſtance of four men, which ought 


not to have been indifferent to him in the ſituation 


wherein he then was. I have not even doubted 
P s that 


*# 
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that. he wanted to keep me with; 1 in order 10 
profit of my eſcort for his deſence. I made him a 
great many. acknowledgments for his care and good 
intentions towards me, and aſſured him that I was 
very well fatisfied with the French, two of whom 1 
ſhould leave with him for his defence, and that the 
other two ſhould accompany me till 1 ſhould be 
in a place of ſafety, and that with this reinforcement 
I believed I was in a condition to travel over a} 
the country without fear of any cr He ie 
no farther, and 1 . f MG 


This moraing he came to > pay me a ſecond — 
attended by his mother- in- law, who carried a little 
infant in her arms. Tou ſce before you, ſaid he, ad- 
* drefling himſelf to me, a father in great affliction. 
* Behold my daughter who is a-dying, her mother 
ie having already loſt her life in bringing her into 
<« the world, and none of our women have been 
able to ſucceed in making her take any nouriſn- 
* ment She throws up every thing ſhe ſwallows, 
and has perhaps but a few hours to live: you 
&. will do me a great favour if you will baptize her, 
& that ſhe may ſee God after her death.“ The 
child was indeed very ill, and appeared to be paſt 
all hopes of recovery, ſo that without any heſitation 
I ane the FONT of baptiſm on her. 


8 


Should my voyage in every other reſpect be entire- 
ly fruitleſs, I own to you, Madam, I ſhould not 
regret all the danger and fatigue I have undergone, 
fince, in all probability, had I not been at Pimi- 
teouy, this child would never have entered into the 
kingdom of heaven, where I make no doubt but it 
will ſoon be. Leven hope this little angel will ob- 
tain for her father the * . which he has pro- 

cured 


— 
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/ 
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cured for her. I ſhall ſet out in an hour, and 
have given this letter to the two Frenchmen whom 
1 leave here, and who are reſolved to lay hold 
of the firſt opportunity to return to Canada. 5 


og a. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


Voyage from Pimiteouy to Kaſkaſquias. Courſe of 


the River of the Illinois. Of the Copper Mines. 
Of the Miſſouri, Of the Mines of the River 


| Marameg. Deſcription of Fort Chartres, and 
of the Miſſion of Kaſkaſquias. Of the Fruit- 
trees of Louiſiana. Deſcription of the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi above the Illinois. Different Tribes of that 


Nation. Some Traditions of the Indians. Ther 
Notions about the Stars, Eclipſes and Thunder. 


Their Manner of calculating Time. 


Kaſtaſquias, Ofober 20, 1721. 
Madam, 


muſt ingenuouſly confeſs to you, that at my de- 
parture from Pimiteouy, I was not quite ſq un- 


daunted as I pretended to be, as well for my own ho- 
nour as not entirely to diſhearten thoſe who ac- 
companied me, ſome of whom had much ado 
to diflemble their fear. The alarm in which I 
found the Illinois, their mournful ſongs, the 1 
05 | | & 


— 


* 
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of the dead bodies expoſed upon the frames, terrible 
objects, which every moment repreſented to my 
imagination what I muſt expect, ſhould I have the 


1 


mis fortune to fall into the hands of theſe barbari- 


ans: all this made ſuch an impreſſion upon me, 


that I had not the command of myſelf, and for 
ſeven or eight days I was not able to fleep with 


? 


tranquillity. , 


—— — * 


I was not, indeed, apprehenſive of an open at- 


tack from the enemy, becauſe I had fourteen men 
with me, well armed and under a good comman- 
der; but every thing was to be dreaded from ſur- 
Pries, there being no labour which the Indians 
will not undergo, in order to draw their enemies 
into the ſnares which they lay for them. One of 
the moſt common is to counterfeit the cry of ſome 
wild beaſt, or the voice of ſome bird, in the imi- 
tation of which they are ſo dexterous, that people 


are every day deceived by them. For inſtance, be- 
ing encamped at the entrance of a wood, they 
imagine that they hear the cry of a buffalo, 
deer, or wild duck; two or three run thither 
in hopes of finding game, and frequently never 
return. | "2n5vis 0 


The diſtance between Pimiteouy and the Miſhif- 
ſippi, is reckoned to be ſeventy l-agues : I have 
already ſaid, that from the rock to Pimiteouy, there 


is fifteen ; the former of theſe two villages is in 
. forty one degrees, north lat. and the mouth of 
the river of the Illinois in forty; ſo that from 
the rock, the courſe: of this river is weſtward 
inclining a little to the ſouth, but with ſeveral 


windings/ or circuits. There are iſlands ſcattered 
up and down in it, ſome of which are pretty large; 
its banks are but low in ſeveral places. During the 


ſpring 
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ſpring the meadows on the right and left are 
for the moſt part under water, and afterwards are 
covered with very tall graſs. It is pretended this 
river abounds every where with fiſh, but we had 
not time to catch any, nor had we any ſuch nets 
as the depth of its waters would require, We 
would much rather have killed a buffalo or roe- 


buck, and of theſe we had our choice. | 


On the fixth, we perceived a number of buffa- 
loes ſwimming acrols the river, with a great deal of 
precipitation, which we doubted not had been pur- 
ſued by ſome of the enemy's parties, of whom we 
have already ſpoken ; this obliged us to continue 
our voyage all night in order to get at as great 
diſtance as pollible from ſuch dangerous neigh- 
bours. On the morrow before day-break we paſ- 
ſed by the Saguimont, a large river which comes 
from the ſouth, and five or fix leagues below that 
we left on the ſame ſide a ſmaller one, called the 

1iver of the Macopines ; theſe are a large kind of + 
root, which eaten raw is a rank poiſon, but which 
when roaſted five or ſix hours or more before a flow 
fire, loſes all its pernicious quality, Betwixt theſe 
two rivers, and at an equal diſtance from either, 
is a marſh called Machoutin, preciſely half way be- 


_ tween Pimiteouy and the Miſſiſſippi. 


Soon after paſſing the river of the Macopines, 
we perceived the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, which 
are extremely high. Notwithſtanding which we 
were above four and twenty hours, and that fre- 
quently under full ſail, before we entered it; for 
at this place the river of the Illinois changes jts 
courſe from weſt to ſouth and by eaſt. One might 

lay, that out of regret to its being obliged to pay 


Won to return back to its ſource. oy 1 
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"Af te entrance into the Mififlippi, © FEM 
Tuns eaft-fouth-eaft. On the nint te this month 


= 


'2 Uttle after two in the afternoon, we found our- 
ſelves in this river, which makes at preſent ſo 


great a noiſe in France, leaving on our right a large 
meadow, whence iſſues a ſmall river, in which there 
is a great quantity of copper. Nothing can be 
more delightful than this whole coaft. But it is 

uite another thing on the left, there being on that 

de ve high mountains, interſperſed with rocks, 
l which grow a few cedars; but this is only 
A narrow chain, and conceals behind" it Na fine 
meadows. 6 | 


On the tenth about nine in hs | morning; ior 


"failing five leagues on the Miſſiſſippi, we arrived 


at the mouth of the Miffouri, which lies north-weſt 


and fouth-ſouth-eaſt. Here is the fineſt conflu- 


ence of two rivers that, I believe, is to be met 
with in the whole world, each of them being about 


half a league in breadth ; but the Miſſouri is by 


far the molt rapid of the two, and ſeems to enter 
the Miſſiſſippi like a conqueror, carrying its white 


Waters unmixed acroſs its channel quite to the op- 


polite fide; this colour it afterwards communi- 
cates to the Miſſiſſippi, which henceforth it never 


"loſes, but hurls wich precipitation to the ſea it- 


ſelf. 
We ay this _—_ in a village of or Cao uias 


And the Tamarouas, two [Ninois tribes which "have 


been united, and together compoſe no very numerous 
canton, This village 1s fi tuated on a ſmall river 


which runs ** the eaſt, * has no ate bur i - 
che 
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the ſpring ſeaſon ſo that we were .obliged to walk 
above half a league, before we could get to our 
cabbins, I was aſtonifhed they had pitched upon 
ſo inconvenient. a ſituation, eſpecially as they had 


ſo many better in their choice; but I was told that 


the Mififippi waſhed the foot of that village when 
it was built, that in three years it has loſt half a 
league of its breadth, and that they were thinking 
of ſeeking out for another habitation, which is no 


great affair amongſt the Indians. 


"x paſſed the night in the miſſionaries houſe, who 


are two Eccleſiaſticks from the ſeminary of Que- 
beck, formerly my diſciples, but they muſt now 


be my maſters. M. Taumur the eldeſt of the two 
Was abſent; I found the youngeſt M. le Mercier 
ſuch as he had been repreſented to me, rigid to 
himſelf, full of charity to others, and diſplaying 
in His own perſon, an amiable pattern of virtue. 
But he enjoyed ſo ill a ſtate of health, that I am 


2 afraid he will not be able long to ſupport that kind 
af life, which a miſſionary is obliged to lead in 
. This country. blaow wh 


f 


& On the eleventh after failing five leagues farther, 


J left on my right the river Marameg, where they 


are at pteſent employed in ſearching for a filver 
mine. Perhaps, your Grace may not be diſpleaſed 


if I inform you what ſucceſs may be expected from 
this undertaking. Here follows what 1 have been 
able to learn about this affair from a perſon who 
1s well acquainted with it, and who has reſided for 


ſeveral years on the ſpot. In the year. 1719, the 
Fent de Lochon being ſent by the W 

Pany in quality of founder, having dug in à place 
.. Which, had been marked out to him, djew up a 


eſt-India com- 


Pretty large quantity of ore, a pound whereof, 
f ea ag him 


i 


9 
83 
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which took up four days in melting, produced as 
they ſay two drams of ſilver; but ſome have ſuſ- 
pected him of putting in this quantity himſelf. A 
few months afterwards: he returned thither, and 
without thinking any more of the ſilver, he extracted 
from two or three thouſand weight of ore, fourteen 
pounds of very bad lead, which ſtood him in 
fourteen hundred: franks. Diſguſted with a la- 
bour which was ſo unprofitable, he returned to 
France. 8 Zan Mort $79 74 J FIN 


The company, perſuaded of the truth of the in- 
dications which had been given them, and that 
the incapacity of the founder had been the ſole cauſe 

| of their bad ſucceſs, ſent in his room a Spaniard 
| called Antonio, who had been taken at the ſiege of 
|| Penſacola, had afterwards been a galley - ſlave, and 
11 boaſted much of his having wrought in a mine at 
lk Mexico. They gave him very confiderable ap- 
— pointments, but he ſucceeded no better than had 
1 done the Sieur de Lochon. He was not diſcou- 


raged himſelf, and others inclined to believe he 
had failed from his not being verſed in the eon- 
ſtruction of furnaces. He gave over the ſearch 


1 after lead, and undertook to make ſilver; he dug 
lf. down to the rock which was found to be eight or 
ME ten feet in thickneſs; ſeveral pieces of it were 
1 | blown up and put into a crucible, from whence- 
ie was given out, that he extracted three or four 
1 drams of ſilver; but many are ſtill doubtful of the 
l | | truth of this fact. F | LE... 184; : OBI] 104 
ll About this time arrived a company of the king's 


1 _ miners, under {the direction of one La Renaudiere, 
who reſolving to begin with the lead mine, was 
> able to do nothing; becauſe neither he himſelf nor 
1 any of his company were in the leaſt „ 
wit 
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be more ſurprizing than the facility with, which 


the company at chat time expoſed. themſelves to 


great expences, and the little precaution they took 
to be ſatisfied of the capacity of thoſe they 
employed. La Renaudiere and his miners not be- 
ing able to produce any lead, a private company 

undertook the mines of Marameg, and the Sieur 


Renaud one of the directors, ſuperintended them 


with care. In the month of June laſt he found a 
bed of lead two foot in thickneſs, runinng to a 
great length over a chain of mountains, where he 
has now ſet his people to work. He flatters him- 
ſelf that there is ſilver below the lead. Every body 
is not of his opinion, but time will diſcover. the 


7 


truth. f 123 A 2 
Yeſterday I arrived at Kaſkaſquias about nine 
o'clock'in the morning. The Jeſuits have here a 
very flouriſhing miſſion, which has lately been di- 
vided into two, thinking it convenient to have 
two cantons of Indians inſtead of one. The moſt 
numerous is on the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, of which 
two jeſuits have the ſpiritual direction: half a 
league below ſtands fort Chartres, about the diſ- 
tance of a muſket · ſnot from the river. M. Du- 
guẽ de Boiſbrillard, a gentleman of Canada, com- 
mands here for the company, to whom this place 
belongs; the French are now beginning to ſettle 


the country between this fort and the firſt miſſion. 


Four leagues farther and about a league from the 
river, is a large village inhabited by the French, 
who are zlmoſt all Canadians and have a jeſuit for 


their curate. The ſecond village of the Illinois 


lies farther up the country, at the diſtance of two 


leagues from this laſt, and is under the charge of a 
ne >: n+ - HER © 


The 
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The French in this plate live pretty much ar 
their eaſe; a Fleming, who was a domeſtic of the 
jeſuits, has taught them to ſow wheat, which ſuc- 
eeeds very well. They "have black cattle and 
Poultry. The Minvis" on their part manure the 
ground after their faſhion, and are very E 
They likewiſe bring up poultry, Which they fell 
to the French. Their women are very neat-hand- 
ed and induſtrious. They ſpin the wool. of the 
buffaloe, which they make as" fine as that of the 

Engliſh ſheep; nay ſometimes it might even be 
miſtaken for lk. Of this they manufacture ſtuffs 
which are dyed black, yellow, or a deep red. Of 


* — 


theſe ſtuffs they make robes which they ſew with 
thread made of the ſinews of the roe-buck, The 
manner of making this thread is very ſimple. Af. 
ter ſtripping the fleſh from the ſinews of the roe- 
buck, they expoſe them to the ſun for the ſpace of 
two days; after they are dry they beat them, 
and then without difficulty draw out a thread as 
white and as fine as that of Mechlin, but much 
ä 
The French canton is bounded on the north by 
a river, the banks of which are extremely high, ſo 
that though the waters ' ſometimes riſe five AAP 
twenty feet, they ſeldom overflow their channel, 
All this country is open conſiſting of vaſt meadows 
to the extent of five and twenty leagues, which are 
interſperſed with ſmall copſes of very valuable 
wood. White mulberrics eſpecially are very com- 
mon here; but I am ſurprized that the imhabitants 
ſhould be ſuffered to cut them down for the build- 
ing of their houſes, eſpecially, as there is à ſuffici- 
ent quantity of other trees equally proper for thac 
E tt 
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The moſt remarkable of the uit-trees, peculiar to 
this? country, are 5 acane, the Acimine, and the 
Piakimine trees, 1 Pacane is a nut of the ſize 
and ſhipe of à large acorn, The ſhell of ſome of 
chem is very thin, while others have it harder and 
thicker, but the fruit 1 is ſo much the leſs on that 
account. All have a very fine and delicate taſte; ' 
the tree riſes to a great height; in its wood; bark, 
fmell and ſhape of its leaves, it ſeems to me great- 


7 ly 1 to teſemble the filbert trees of Europe. 


The Aeimine is a fruit af the length of a thas' 
guger, and an inch in diameter. Its pulp is ten- 
ger and ſweetiſh, and full of a ſeed much refem- 
bling thar bf the water melon. The tree grows to 
no great height or thickneſs; all thoſe I have ſeen 
being nothing but ſhrubs, the wood of which is 
very tender. Its bark is thin, its leaves long and 


large hike e 'of the e but of a was 2 
reen. | 


Fa — 


. bo a5 


* Tbe r Phaſe is in + je like a damaſk ati 
though ſomewhat larger: irs ſkin is tender, its 
ſubſtance watery, and colour red; and has beſides 
a very delicate flavour. It contains ſeeds which 
differ only from thoſe of the Acimine, in bein 
fomewhar ſmaller. The Indians make a paſte 0 
this fruit, which they bake into loaves of the thick- 
neſs of a man's finger, and of the conſiſtence of a 
dried pear. The taſte ſeems at firſt ſomewhat dif 
agreeable, but people are eaſily accuſtomed, to it. 
It is very noarifbing, g, and a ſovereign remedy, as 
they pretend, again a looſeneſs and bloody- 
flux. The tree which bears this fruit, is à very 
fine one, and about the ſize of our ordinary plum- 
trees. Its leaves have five points, its wood 


- 
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nas a nen, rnlaal. and its bark ny 
ach. pb! wy 


The Oſages, a pretty numerous nation ſettled on 
the banks of the river, bearing their own name, 
which runs into the Miſſouri about forty leagues 
from its confluence with the Miſſiſippi, depute ſome 
of their people once or twice every year to ſing the 
calumet among the Kaſkaſquias, and they are now 
actually here àt preſent. I have Juſt) ſeen a Mif- 
ſourian woman who tells me, her nation is the firſt 
we meet with in going up the Miſſouri ; from 
whence we have given it this name, on account of 
our not knowing its proper appellation. Their 
ſettlement is eighty leagues from the confluence of 
that river with the Miſſiſippi. 


A little higher we find * Gain, then the 


_ "=»Oetatas, called by ſome the Mactotatas; after- 


wards the Aiouez, and laſtly the Panis, a very nume- 


rous nation, and divided into ſeveral cantons, which 


have names very different from one another. This 
woman has confirmed to me, what I had before learn- 
ed from the Sioux, that the Miſſouri riſes from very 
high and bare mountains, behind which there is 

— large river, which probably riſes hm 


thence alſo and runs to the weſtward. This teſti- 
mony is of ſome weight, becauſe no Indians we 


' know of are accuſtomed to travel ſo much as the 
Mifſouris. | 


Al theſe nations of whom J have been 3 
dwell upon the weſtern bank of the Miſſouri, ex- 
cepting the Aiouez: who live on the eaſtern, and 
are neighbours to the Sioux and their allies. The 
moſt conſiderable rivers Which fall into the Miſ- 


ſiſippi 


| ( 225 ) | 

| EGppi above the river of the Illinois, are in the firſt 
place, the river of Buffaloes, which is at the 
_ diſtance of twenty leagues from the former, and 

comes from the weſtward; a fine falt-pit has been 

diſcovered in its neighbourhood. Pits of the ſame 
kind have been found on the banks of the Mara- 

meg, twenty leagues from hence. About forty 
leagues farther is the 4ſſene/ipi, or river at the 

rock ; 'becauſe its mouth is directly oppoſite to a 
mountain placed in the river itſelf, where travellers 

affirm rock-chryſtal is to be found. | 


Twenty⸗- five leagues higher up, we find on the 
right hand the Ouiſconſing, by which father Mar- 
quette and the Sieur Joliet entered the Miſſiſippi, 

when they firſt diſcovered it. The Aiouez who 

are ſettled in this place, lying in 43 deg. 30 min. 
north latitude, who are great travellers, and as is 
ſaid march five and twenty or thirty leagues a day, 
when without their families, tell us that after lea- 
ving their country we ſhould in three days arrive 
amongſt a people called Omans, who have white 
ſkins and fair hair, eſpecially the women. They 
add, that this people is continually at war with the 

Panis and other more remote Indians towards the 
| weſt, and that they have heard them ſpeak of a 
great lake very far from their country, on the banks 
of which are people reſembling the French, with 
buttons on their cloaths, living in cities, and uſing 
horſes in hunting the Buffalo, and cloathed with 
the ſkins of that animal; but without any arms ex- 
cept the bow and arrow. 825 


On the left fide about fifty leagues above the ri- 

ver of Buffaloes, the river Moingona iſſues from 
the midſt of an immenſe meadow, which ſwarms 
Voi. II. | "'Q with 


„ 


with Buffaloes and other wild beaſts: at its en- 


trance into the Miſſiſippi, it is very ſhallow as well 
as narrow; nevertheleſs, its courſe from north to 
weſt, is ſaid to be two hundred and fifty leagues 


in length. It riſes from a lake and is ſaid to form 


a ſecond, at the diſtance of fifty leagues from the 
firſt. 


Tufning to the left from this ſecond lake we 
enter into Blue River,- ſo called from its bottom, 
which is an earth of that colour. It diſcharges itſelf 
into the river of St. Peter. Going up to the Moin- 
gona, we find great plenty of pit-coal, and a hun- 
dred and fifty leagues from its mouth there is a 


very large cape, which cauſes a turn in the river, 
in which place its waters are red and ſtinking. It 


is affirmed, that great quantities of mineral ſtones 
and ſome antimony have been found upon this 


cape. 


he "I above FT mouth of the "REN 
there are two rapids or ſtrong currents of a conſi- 


— 


derable length in the Miſſiſippi, where paſſengers 


are obliged to unload and carry their pirogues: and 
above the ſecond rapide, that is about twenty 
leagues from the Moingona, there are lead mines 
on both ſides of the river, which were diſcovered 
ſome time ago, by a famous traveller of Canada 
called Nicholas Perrot, whoſe name they ſtill bear. 
Ten leagues above the Ouiſconſing, and on the 
ſame ſide is a meadow ſixty leagues in length, and 
bounded by mountains which afford a delightful 
proſpect; there is another on the weſt fide, but 
it is not of ſuch a length. Twenty leagues 
higher than the extremity of the firſt mea- 
dow, the river 0 wider, and is here cal- 


led | 


„ an 

led le lat de bon Stcours. This is a league over and 
ſeven leagues in circuit. Nicholas Perrot built a 
fort on the right fide. T2 S 


On leaving this lake you meet with “' ie Pelle, 
or Bald Iſland, ſo named from its having no trees 
upon it; this is a very fine meadow: and the 
French of Canada have frequently made it the 
center of their commerce for the weſtern parts, and 
many have even wintered there, all this country 
being very plentiful of game. Three leagues above 
Bald Iſland you leave on your right hand the ri- 
viere de Sainte Croix, or river of the Holy Croſs, 
which proceeds from the neighbourhood of Lake 
Superior; copper is ſaid to have been found near 
its mouth. Some leagues farther you leave on the 
left the river of St. Peter, the banks of which 
are inhabited by the Sioux, and its mouth is at 
no great diſtance from St. Anthony's fall. Be- 
yond this great caſcade the Miſſiſippi is alto- 


3 


To return to the Illinois; if what I have heard 
aſſerted in ſeveral places be true, and which the 
| Miſſouri woman above-mentioned has alſo confirm 

ed to me, that they and the Miamis come from 
the banks of a very diſtant ſea, to the weſtward ®, 
it would: ſeem that their firſt ftation after they 
made their deſcent into this country was the Moin- 
na: at leaſt it is certain, that one of their tribes” 
bears that name. The reſt are known under the 


A Miamiſe woman who had been priſoner among the 
Sioux aſſured Father de St. Pe, at ptzſent ſuperior: of the 
miſſions of New-France, that ſhe had been carried by the. 
Prep to a village of their nation, which was very near e 
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names of Peorias, ' Tamarouns, Caoquias, and Ka, 
kaſqrias; theſe tribes àre at preſent very much 
confounded, and are become very inconſider able. 


There remains only a very ſmall number of he 


Kaſkaſquias, and the two” villages of that name 
are almoſt entirely compoſed of the Tamarouas 
and Meichiganoias, a foreign nation adopted by 
the Kaſkaſquias, and originally ſettled on the banks 
of a ſmall river e meet vent going down the 


. 42008 


This * — 4110 can at irteſeris un 
you of with reſpect to Louiſiana, which country 
I have but juſt entered; but before I conclude 
this letter, I muſt impart to you a few circum- 
ſtances which I have learned on my journey from 
the river St. Joſeph to this place, and which will 
ſerve as a ſupplement to what D have . ſaid 
of the Indians in . | | | 


You ke 1 ſeen in the fable of 1. 
hentſic expelled from heaven, ſome traces of the 
firſt woman driven out of the terreſtrial para- 
diſe, as a puniſhment of her diſobedience; and 


of the deluge, as alſo of the ark in which Noah 


ſaved himſelf with his family. This circum- 
ſtance prevents me from agreeing to the opi- 
nion of P. de Acoſta, who alledges that this tra- 


dition does not reſpect the univerſal deluge, but 


another peculiar to America. In effect, the Al- 
gonquins and all the nations who ſpeak their lan- 
guage, ſuppoſing the creation of the firſt man, 
ſay that his poſterity having almoſt entirely pe- 
riſhed by a general inundation, a perſon named 


NY Meſſon, whom others call Saketchak, who ſaw the 


whole 


( 

whole world. overwhelmed by the waters from 
the overflowing of a lake, ſent a raven to the 
bottom of the abyſs in order to bring him ſome 
earth; that this raven having failed to execute 
his commiſſion, he ſent a muſk rat which had 
better ſucceſs; with the ſmall quantity of eartn 
which this animal brought him, he reſtored the 
world to its former ſtate and condition; that 
he ſhot arrows into the trunks of trees which 
ſtil] appear, and that thoſe arrows were chan- 
ged into branches: that he performed ſeveral 
other wonders; and that out of gratitude for the 
ſervice the muſk-rat had done him, he married 
a female of his ſpecies, by whom he had children 
who repeopled the earth: that he had com- 
municated his immortality to. a certain ſavage, 
which he gave him in a little packet, forbidding 
him, at the ſame time to open it, under the penal- 
ty of loſing fo precious a-gift. ' 


The Hurons and the Iroquois ſay, that Ta- 
ronhinagon, the king of heaven, gave his wife ſo 
rude . a blow with his foot, that it made her 
tumble down from heaven to earth; that this wo- 
man fell upon the back of a tortoiſe, who by re- 
moving the waters of the deluge with his 
feet, at - laſt diſcovered the earth, and carried 
the woman to the foot of a tree, where ſne 
brought forth twins, and that the elder whom 
wy call Tabouiſtaron, killed his younger bro- 
er.. | | | 


It is not at all ſurpriſing, that theſe people ſo 
indifferent about the paſt, and to whom the con- 
ſideration of the future gives ſo little uneaſineſs, 
ſhould know almoſt nothing of the heavens, and 
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make no Ace between the planets and fixed 
ſtars, unleſs it be their dividing theſe laſt as we 


do, into conſtellations. The Pleiades, they call 
the Dancers, and give the name of the Bear to 
the four firſt ſtars of that conſtellation, which 
we call the Great Bear; the three others which 


compoſe its tail are, according to them, three 


Hunters who purſue the bear; and the little ſtar 
which accompanies that in the middle, is, with 


them a kettle with which the ſecond is loaded. 


The Indians of Acadia call this and the next con- 
ſtellation ſimply the Great and Little Bear; but 


is there not reaſon to ſuſpect, that when they ſpoke 


in this manner to the Sieur Leſcarbot, they He 
repeated what they .had before heard from the 
F reach thenmſeives; 


The 3 for the moſt part, call the polar 
ſtar, the ſtar which has no motion. It is this 
which directs their courſe by night, as the ſun 
ſerves them for a compaſs by day. They have 
likewiſe other marks by which to diſtinguiſh the 


north. They pretend to have obſerved that the 


tops of trees incline a little to that ſide, as alſo 
that the interior pellicles of their bark are thicker 
on that ſide. They do not, however, truſt ſo en- 
tirely to this, as to neglect other precautions to pre- 
vent their wandering, and to help them to find 
their way as to a 8 20 25 from whence yy had ſet 


— be 


1 to 1 regards the 8 of the firs, 0 
cauſes of the celeſtial phenomena, the nature of 
meteors, and other ſuch like things; they are with 
reſpect to all theſe, as with reſpe& to every thing 
which does not affect the ſenſes, profoundly ur 

an 


| | „ 

and perfectly indifferent. When an eclipſe hap- 
pens, they imagine there is a great battle in hea- 
ven, and ſhoot arrows in the air, in order to drive 
away the pretended enemies of the ſun and moon. 
The Hurons in an eclipſe of the moon, were per- 
ſuaded ſhe was indiſpoſed, and in order to recover - = 
her out of her diſtemper, uſed to make à great "ay 
noiſe, accompanied with abundance of ceremonies 
and with prayers. Particularly, they never failed to 
throw ſtones at the dogs and beat them cruelly with 

ſticks to make them cry, imagining the moon to be 
fond of theſe animals. 1 17 


Theſe Indians, as well as many others, could ne- 
ver be brought to believe, that an eclipſe was an 
indifferent thing and purely natural: they drew 

or bad auguries from it according to the place 
of the ſky in which that ſtar happened to be ob- 
ſcured. Nothing aſtoniſhed them more than to 
ſee with what exactneſs the miſſionaries foretold 
theſe phenomena, and they concluded from thence, 
that they ought likewiſe to foreſee their conſequen ; 
CES. 7p . 1 | 


Theſe. people are equally ignorant of the na- 
ture of thunder; ſome taking it to be the voice 
of a particular ſpecies of men, who fly in the air, 
while others imagine this noiſe proceeds. from cer- 
tain unknown birds. According to the Montag- 
nals, it is the effort-ef a certain genius, in order 
to vomit up a ſerpent he had ſwallowed, and they - 
ſupport this opinion by alledging that when thun- 
der falls on a tree they diſcover a figure on it, ſome- 
thing reſembling that animal, 5 
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All of them reckon by lunar months; for the 
moſt part the year has but twelve; ſome, how- 
ever, give it always thirteen. There are no great 
inconveniencies attending this diverſity amongſt 
people who have no annals, and whoſe affairs do 
not depend on annual epochas. There is likewiſe 
a great variety in the names of the ſeaſons and 
months amongſt them; becauſe in all theſe coun- 
tries the ſeaſons for hunting and fiſhing, ſeed- time 
and harveſt, the birth and fall of the leaf, the 
paſſages of particular beaſts and birds, the time 
when the roe-bucks change their hair, and when 
different animals are in rut, ſerve to diſtinguiſh all 
theſe things which, beſides, vary conſiderably in 
the different cantons. e e e 


In ſome nations, the years are reckoned by the 
ſigus, except when a perſon intends. to ſpecify his 
age, and on ſome occaſions, when they make uſe 
of lunar months. There is no where any diſtinc- 

tion of weeks, and the days have no name in any 
of their languages. They have four fixed points 
in the day, to wit, ſun-riſing and ſun-ſetting, mid- 
day and mid-night, with reſpect to which or any o- 
ther time of the day, they are never deceived. But 
the aſtronomical exactneſs to make the lunar years 
agree with the ſolar, of which the Baron de la Hon- 
tan does them the honour, is a mere imagination of 
WTTV 
They have no chronological ſupputation, and 
if they preſerve the epochas of certain remarkable 
events, they do not reckon the time elapſed ſince 
to a ſcrupulous exactneſs; but content themſelves 
with retaining the facts themſelves, and have in- 


+ 
-_ 


„ * 
vented ſeveral means whereby to perpetuate the 
memory of them. For inſtance, the Hurons and 
Iroquois have porcelain in their publick treaſures 
on which are painted figures, which recal the re- 
membrance of memorable incidents. Others make 
uſe of knots tied after a certain faſhion, and if 
the imagination is ſet at work to ſound out their 
meaning, they are not therefore deceived. Laſt- 
ly, all of them reckon by units till the number 
ten, and then by decads or tens to a hundred, 
and ſo by hundreds to tens of hundreds or thou- 
ſands, farther than which they never carry any 
calculations. e ; 
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Of the Colony of the Illinois. Voyage to Akan- | 
fas. Deſcription of the Country. 


Kaſtaſyuias, November 8, 1921. 


Madam, ; | | 

Y laſt letter is now gone for Canada, whence 

I am aſſured it will ſoon be forwarded for 
France, by the way of Cape Breton. Beſides, 
ſhould it miſcarry by the way, the loſs would not 
be very great: I begin this letter likewiſe at Kaſ- 
kaſquias, but, in all probability, ſhall not finiſh it 
here, having been above a month in this place, 
and now haſtening my departure as faſt as 
poſſible. | v7 


As I have ſeen nothing of Louiſiana as yet, ex- 


cept this poſt, being the firſt of them all with re- 


ſpect to antiquity ; I cannot form any judgement 
of it, by comparing it with the reſt. What ſeems 
certain to me is, that this has a double advantage, 
one of which can never be diſputed, and the other, 
at leaſt at preſent renders it neceſſary to the whole 
* | province. 
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province. The firſt is its ſituation, which is very 


near Canada, with which it will at all times pre- 
ſerve a communication, equally uſeful to both co- 


lonies. The ſecond is, that it is capable of be- 


coming the granary of Louiſiana, which it is able to 


furniſh with corn in abundance, even ſhould it be 
peopled quite to the ſea. bs 


The ſoil is not only extremely proper for wheat, 
but, beſides, refuſes nothing neceſſary or uſeful for 


human life. The climate is extremely temperate, 


lying in thirty-eight degrees, thirty-nine minutes 


north latitude ; - cattle and ſheep would multiply 


here wonderfully, even the wild Buffaloes might 


be tamed, and great advantages drawn from a trade 


of their wool and hides, and from their ſupplying the 
inhabitants with food. The air is very wholſome, and 
if ſome diſtempers are ſeen in it, they ought to be im- 
puted to the poverty or libertiniſm of the inhabitants, 
ard perhaps, in ſome meaſure, to the lands be- 
ing newly cleared ; but this laſt inconvenience can- 
not always laſt, and the change of climate will be 
nothing to thoſe who may happen to be born. here 
afterwards. In the laſt place, we are more aſſured 
of the friendſhip of the Illinois, than of any other 
Indian nation in Canada, the Abenaquis except- 


ed. They are almoſt all Chriſtians, of a mild 


diſpoſition, and extremely well affected towards the 
French. , er ee 


Here I, am, Madam, at the diſtance of a hun- 
dred and fifty leagues from the place where I began 
this letter: I ſhall finiſh it here, and give it to a 


traveller, who reckons to be much ſooner at New- 


Orleans than I, as he intends to ſtop no where, 
whereas I ſhall be obliged to make ſome ſtay among 


. two 


the Natchez. Beſides, I had laid my account of 


\ 


1 a 3 
two things at my departure from the Illinois; firſt, 
that having a very rapid river to deſcend, where 
there was no danger of being ſtopt by thoſe falls 
and rapides, ſo frequent in the rivers of Canada, 1 
ſhould not be long on my voyage, though I had the 
ſpace of four hundred leagues to traverſe, by means 
of the circuits the river makes; next, that as my 

_ courſe lay always to the ſouthward, I ſhould have 
no occaſion to take any precautions againſt "the . 
cold; but I have been deceived in both theſe par- 
ticulars. I have been obliged to make a much 
flower paſſage than I had formerly on the lakes, 

and have felt a cold full as piercing as I ever knew . 
It is true, it was quite otherwiſe at Kaſkaſquias 
ſome days ago, when 1 left it; but I have ſince 
learned on my way hither, that the river was at 
firſt frozen over in ſuch a manner that people croſ- 
ſed it in carriages, notwithſtanding it is at that 
place half a ſeague broad, and more rapid than the 
Rhone. This is the more ſurpriſing, as for the 

moſt part, excepting a few ſlight froſts occaſioned 
by the north and north-weſt winds, the winter is in 
this country hardly ſenſible. The river has not 
been frozen wherever I have been, but as I Was 
obliged to remain all the day in an open | 
and conſequently, was expoſed to all the injuries of 
the weather, and had taken no precautions againſt 

a cold I did not foreſee, I have ſuffered very great 
hardſhips. HR eee 


Could I have made more haſte, I ſhould: have 
found a' ſenſible diminution of this inconvenience 
every day; but it is neceſſary to uſe great caution 
in failing on the Miſſiſippi. People do not chuſe - 
to venture themſelves in canoes of bark, by reaſon 
TED that 
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that the river conſtantly carries down with the cur- 


rent a number of trees, or elle receives them from 
other rivers which fall into it; and many of theſe 
trees ſtopping) on ſome point of land or on ſome 
ſhoal, there. is. danger every moment of runni 

foul of a branch or a root under water, which — 


be ſufficient to break theſe frail vehicles to pieces, 


eſpecially when in order to avoid an enemy or for 
ſome other reaſon you are obliged to travel by 
night, or to ſet out before day. "Os 


2 They * therefore ſubſtitute pirogues in room ' 


of canoes of bark, that is to ſay, trunks of trees 


hollowed, which are not ſubje& to theſe inconve- 
niencies, but are bad going veſſels, and not ſo eaſily 
ed. 1 have one made of a wall-nut - tree, but 


ſo narrow that it cannot carry ſail; and my guides 


being accuſtomed to thoſe little paddles made uſe 
of in canoes, are far from being expert at the ma- 
nagement of the oar. Beſides, if the wind riſes 
ever ſo little, the water comes into the pirogue; 


and this often happens at this ſeaſon of the 


Fear. b 
% ͤ 5 embarks 


ed in the little river of Kaſkaſquias, and though it 


was not two leagues to the Miſſiſippi, yet I was 
obliged to encamp at half way, and the next day 
I could not get further than fix leagues down the 
river. The leaves fall ſooner in this place than in 
France, and do not begin to bud till about the end 
of May, notwithſtanding that it ſnows very ſeldom 


here, and although, as I have already obſerved, 


the winters are exceeding temperate. What then 
can be the reaſon of this backwardneſs of the 
ſpring : for my part I can fee no other than the 


62390 
thickneſs of the foreſts, which prevents the earth 
from being warmed by the ſun ſoon enough to cauſe 


On the 12th, after having advanced two leagues, 
I paſſed Cape St. Anthony on the left hand. Here 
the firſt canes are ſeen ; theſe. bear a great reſem- 

blance to thoſe growing in Europe, but are taller 
and ſtronger. It is pretended they never appear 

but in good lands; but theſe lands muſt be very 
moiſt and wet, and conſequently fitter to bear rice 
than wheat. When the cane lands are to be clear- 
ed, the canes are not to be plucked up by the 
roots; this would be a very difficult taſk, their 
knotty roots lying very deep, and- being twined or. 


linked together by a great number of fibres, which - 


extend very far. Theſe roots have naturally a 
beautiful varniſh, not a little reſembling thoſe of 
the bamboos of Japan, of which thoſe fine canes 
are made, which are ſold by the Dutch under 
the name of rattan. 15 


When a field overgrown with theſe canes is to 
be cultivated; it is ſufficient to cut them cloſe to 
the ground: they are afterwards left to dry, 
and are then ſet on fire, the aſhes ſerving for 
manure, and the fire for opening the pores of the 
earth, which is afterwards tilled up, and fown with 
rice, maiz, water-melons, and in a word, with all 
ſorts of grain and pulſe, excepting wheat, which 
in theſe fat lands exhauſts itſelf by running up into 
ſtraw, and produces no grain. This defect might 
be eaſily remedied, by ſtrewing the ground with 
ſand, and ſowing it for ſome years with maiz or 
Indian corn. 22 | SY 
; F132 \ The 
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well as in France. TDI. 78 15 


6 
"The high lands and other kinds of foil,” not lia 


able tobe overflowed by the river, are even already 
very well adapted for producing corn, and if the tri - 


als made in ſome places have not ſucceeded, 44 


cauſe the corn has been blaſted or mildewed; 


is owing to this cireumſtance, that the country Wl 


| being cleared, the wind has not free acceſs to diſperſe 


thoſe noxious vapours which generate mildews. 

An evident proof of which may be drawn from this, 
that amongſt the Illinois, where there is more mea- 
dow than wood-land, brag Os, and - as 


8 


n che thirteenth, Alter a very v warm gde 


advanced about three leagues, in ſpite of a — 


y wind, which {till encreaſed, and at laſt became 
violent that we were obliged to halt. A heavy 


rain fell towards the evening, and about midnight 


the wind ſprung up at north-weſt, which brought 
on that exceſſive cold I have already ſpoken of. 


To compleat our misfortune, an accident detained 


us all the following day, though we were not 


fafe to remain where we then were. Not long ago 


the Cherokees maſſacred thirty Frenchmen near 
this ne they were commanded by a ſon of 
A. de Ramezar governor of Montreal, and a fon 
of the Baron dejLonguevil King's-lieutenant of that 
city. Beſides theſe Indians who are not as yet re- 
conciled with us, we were kept in continual 
alarms for fear of the Outagamies, Sioux and 
Chacachas ; and I had not above three men in = 


r 


-On the Awench, the wind Sees to the notch, | 


and the cold nad to encreaſe. We advanced 


four leagues to the ſouthward, and then found that 
the 


— 
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the river run four leagues more towards the north: 
' Immediately after this uncommon winding we 
| paſſed on the left the fine river Ouabacbe, by means 
of which there is a paſſage as far as the country of 
the Iroquois, when the waters are high. This ri- - 
ver, at its entrance into the 3 is not leſs 
than a quarter of a league in breadth. There is 
not, in my opinion, a place in all Louiſiana more 
proper for a ſettlement than this, nor where it is 
of greater importance to us to have one. The 
whole country watered by the Ouabache and Obio, 
which runs into it, is extremely fertile conſiſting of 
vaſt meadows, which feed thouſands of buffaloes. 
Beſides its communication with Canada is as eaſy 
as that by the river of the Illinois, and the paſſage 
much ſhorter. A fort with a good garriſon would 
keep the Indians in awe, eſpecially the Cherokees, 
who are the moſt numerous nation on this conti- 
nent, 3 


r 


Sir leagues below the mouth of the Ouabache, 
and on the ſame ſide, we found the coaſt extremely 
S high, and the earth of a yellow colour, from whence 
ſome have imagined that there are mines of iron in 
this place. We made a good progreſs this day 
which was the ſixteenth, but ſuffered extremely by 
the cold: it continued to encreaſe the following 
days, though the wind had changed to ſouth-ſouth- 
weſt: we were even obliged as we advanced to 
break the ice, which was formed on the ſurface of 
the water. On the nineteenth we got four leagues 
farther on out way, after which we were ſtopped 
by a ſouth wind. I never found a north wind 
colder than this. It is probable, this was ſtill the 
north-weſt wind which continued to blow, but that 
the land reflected it ſometimes on one ſide, ſome - 


2 


„„ R times 


% 1 A 
5 3 242 0 | 
| times on n another, ae as our courſe Mt upon 
te river. 85 


1 
& : 


There i is a ; ſpecies of wild cats TEE" Phan, 
very numerous in theſe parts. Theſe bear a great 
reſemblance to ours, but are larger. I obfer- 
-  yed-that ſome of them had very ſhort tails, and 
others again much longer and thicker: they 
have likewiſe a very fierce look, and I have been 
informed they are very ravenous and good hunters. 
The foreſts art full of wall-nut-trees, reſembling 
thoſe of Canada, and their roots have ſeveral pro- 
perties not obſerved in the others. They are very 
ſoſt, and their bark affords a black dye; but 
their principal uſe conſiſts in medicine, They 
ſtop a * and furniſh an excellent eme- 


kek. 


on the twentieth, * fel a great deal * be, 
fo that we did not ſtir from the place where we 
were, all that day; next day it grew milder, but 
the following night a wind -at fouth-weſt cleared 
the ſky, and the cold began afreſh. Next day in 
the morning, the brandy left in the pirogue was 
found as thick. as frozen oil, and the Spaniſh wine 
F uſed for maſs, was quite frozen. The further 
we deſcended the more windings we found in 
the river, the wind followed all its meanders, 
and from whatever fide it came, the cold till 
continued exceſſive. , In the memory of man 
"— like it had been ſeen in this country. $ 
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T his. day. we perceived a oft erected, on the 
tight fide of the river, an taking a near view of 
it, we found it was a monument ſet up by the [lli- 
nois, on account of an expedition they had made 


ſometime ago againſt the Chicacbas. ere were 
* 1 two 


ei oe atten Zo £5. oe 
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tio figures of men without heads, and ſome others 
entire. The firſt repreſented the dead, and th 

ſecond the captives. , One of my guides informed 

me upon this occaſion, that when any French were 
amongſt either, they were repreſented with their 
arms upon. their haunches, in order to diſtinguiſh, 
them Kom the Indians, whoſe arms were left | 
in a hanging poſture. This diſtinction is not 
merely arbitrary, but proceeds from their ha- 
= {13 4 n | s 

ving obſerved the French to make uſe of this 


S = © 


attitude frequently, which is never done amongſt 


1 


them. FE nannt 063 


Garcilaſſo de la Vega mentions. the Chicachas, 


in his hiſtory of the conqueſt of Florida, and pla- 


ces them nearly in the ſame part of the country 
where they are at preſent. He reckons them 
amongſt thoſe nations of Florida who ſubmitted 
to the Spaniards; but this pretended ſubmiſſion 
laſted no longer than the Spaniards were in their 
neighbourhood, . and it is certain they ſold the 
victory they gained over them very dear. They 
are ſtill accounted the braveſt ſoldiers in Louiſia- 
na, and were much more numerous in the time " 
of Ferdinand de Soto, than at preſent; but as td 
the riches which this hiſtorian attributes to 


them, I neither underſtand whence they had 


them, nor how the ſource of them comes to 


be dried up, for at preſent they are neither more 


opulent nor better civilized than the reſt of the : 
Indians. 5 „ 2 


* - 


Our alliance with the Illinois has ſet us at va- 


0 riance with the Chicachas, and the Engliſh of Ca- 


rolina blow up the diſſention. Our. ſettlement in -. 
Louiſiana is a great eye-ſore to them: as it is a 


barrier which we have placed between their power- 


R 2 


wy 
— 


5 ( 244.) 
ſul colonies in North-America and Mexico; and 
de muſt expect they will employ every method in 
L their power to deſtroy it. The Spaniards who ſee 
us with ſo much jealouſy ſtrengthening ourſelves 

in this country, are not as yet ſenſible of the im- 

portant ſervices we thereby render them. A few 

days after we paſſed by this monument of the Illi- 

nois, the Chicachas had their revenge of two 

1 Frenchnien, who followed me in a pirogue. Theſe 
Indians lying in ambuſh among the canes on the 

banks of the river, as ſoon as they ſaw the French 

' oppoſite to them, made a ruſtting among the 

— canes without ſhewing themſelves; the two men 
ww | believing it was a bear or ſome other wild beaſt 
1 drew near in order to take it; but juſt as they 
0 | were going to land, they diſcharged their muſkets 

. at them, Which laid them dead on the ſpot. I 
was very lucky not to be perceived by them; 
for my people would loſe no opportunity of hunt - 
8 2 it 
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On the twenty - third, after a ray cold night, 
we had a very fine day, and though the ground 
was ſtill covered with ſnow, the cold was fup- 
portable. On the morrow we paſſed by the river 
ef the Chicachas, which is bur narrow though ic 
Has a long courſe. Its mouth lies north and ſouth. 
From hence to Kaſkaſquias are reckoned eighty- 
fix leagues; but the way by land would be ſhorter 
By one half. Nothing could have been more a- 
greeable than this navigation had the ſeaſon been 
milder: the country is delightful, and in the fo- 
Teſts there are a number of ever-green trees; the 
few. meadows there likewiſe preſerye their verdure, 
and a conſiderable number of well wooded iflatids. 
me of whom are pretty large, form very beauti- 
ful canals through which the largeſt ſhips may ſafe - 
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paſs: it being affirmed 4 there is thts pip „ 
Jy pa water in this river above a an and * 5 
leagues from the ſea. . „ 


As to the foreſts hic almoſt * cover Pg 
immenſe country, there is nothing, perhaps, in 
nature comparable to them, whether we — * 

the ſize and height of the trees, or their variety, 
and the advantages which may be drawn from : 
them: for, excepting dye-wood, which require a 
warmer ſoil, and are only to be met with between the 
tropicks, there is hardly any ſort of trees, which can 
be mentioned, that are not to be found here. There 
are foreſts of cypreſs, eight or ten leagues in extent, 
all the trees of which are of a thickneſs proportion - 
able to their height, ſurpaſſing every thing we haye 
of that kind in France. That ſort of ever - green 
laurel, which we have called the tulip- tree on ac- 
count of the ſhape of its flower, is now beginning 
to be known in Europe. This grows to a greater 
height than the cheſnut-tree of India, and its leaf 
is much more beautiful. The palm is ſtill larger 
and thicker, and yields a an not much inferior 
to that of Peru. All the known ſpecies of nut- 
trees are likewiſe to be found here in great quan- 
tities, and all the woods proper for building or 
carpenter's work; but care muſt be had to avoid 
thoſe which grow on the banks of the river, or- 
in that ſpace which is liable to be overflowed by 
the riſing of the ſtream, for their roots being con - 
tinually ſoaked in water, they 9 be 90 — 
and apt to rot very ſoun. I 


At length I arrived at the firſt aug af the f 
| Abanſas on the ſecond. of December about ten 
o'clock in the morning. This village ſtands ig 

a ſmall meadow on the weſtern bank of the Miffif> . 


fppi. There are * others within the 3 
„ : 


\ - 4 ( 246 ) 

of eight leagues, every one of which contains. a 
nation or particular tribe, and' in one of. the four 
there are even two tribes, but all of them are 
comprehended under the general name of the 
Akanſas. The Indians inhabiting the villa 
where I am now a f. are called Ouyapes. The 
weſtern company have here a magazine or ware- 
houfe at which goods are ſoon expected, and. they 
have likewiſe a factor here who is very uneaſy at 
being obliged to wait for chem ſo long | 
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The river of Akanſas, which is ſaid to > have its 
riſe at a great diſtance, diſcharges its waters into 
the Miſſifſippi at two mouths, about four leagues 
from each other. The firſt is about eight leagues 
from hence. This river, it is ſaid, has its riſe in 
the country of a nation of Indians called Black 
Panis, who, I believe, are better known under the 
name of Panis Ricargs. I have with me a ſlave 
of that nation. It is very difficult to get up the 
river of the Akanſas, on account of the great num- 
ber of rapides; and the water being in, many 
Places fo ſhallow that travellers are obliged, to. drag 
their Pirogues. * | | 
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The river divides at the diſtance of ſeven leagues 
above the ſecond and laſt of its mouths, and at the 
diſtance of two leagues only, above the firſt. A 
fine river, called the bite River, which comes 
3 from the country of the Ofages, falls into it. Two. 
| leagues higher up are the Torimas and Topingas, 
who inhabit one village. Two leagues. farther 
K are the ters The Kappas are ſituated a little 
hi gher up. This nation was very numerous in the 
time of zerdinand de Soto, nor had they much 
1 when M. de la Sale diſcovered the Miſ- 
r N to their Yes may be ſeen the 

W . E e pen _ melancholy 


— 


* n 43-- 7 | 
melancholy ruins of Mr. Law's grant, of which the 
company now remain the proprietorrfrss. 


It was to this place, that the nine "thouſand* ©. 
German palatinates were to have been fent ; and 
it has been a great loſs that that deſign proved” 
abortive... There is not, perhaps, a country in all 

 Lovifiana, excepting that of the Tllinois, where 
there is a better ſoil, for producing all forts of 
grain and feeding of cattle. Mr. Law has been 
very ill uſed, as well as the greateſt part of thoſe 

to whom grants were given. In all probability, 

it will be ſome time before ſuch levies are made 

. - again, there is occaſion for them in the mother coun- 

try; and beſides, we commonly regulate our conduct 5 
upon the firſt ſucceſs of ſuch enterprizes, without 
conſidering what has occaſioned their failure, in 
order to correct it for the future. | 


/ 


1 found the village of the Ouyapes in the great- 

_ eſt deſolation. Some time ago, a Frenchman 
paſſing this way was taken ill of the ſmall-pox : 
the infection was at firſt communicated to a few of + 
the Indians, and ſoon after to the whole canton. 
The burial-place appeared like a wood of ſtakes 
and poſts newly erected, on which was ſuſpended - 
almoſt every thing in uſe amongſt theſe barbari- 

ans. i | | | 3 


I pitched my tent pretty near the village, and all 
the night I heard nothing but weeping, in which 
the men joined as well as the women, inceſſantly 
repeating the word nibabani, as I have heard it a- 
mong the Illinois, and pretty much in the ſame 
tone. The evening before, I ſaw a woman'weep- . 

ing over her ſon's grave, and pouring a great 
quantity of ſagamity upon it. Another had light. 
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iſtinction les Beau hommes, or the handſo 
y pirogue 
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that they have the ſame 


all the Indians of th 
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LE T TE R XXX. 
| Poyage from the Akanſas to the Natchez. . De- 


ſcription of the Country. 'Of the River of the 
Laſous. Of the Cuſtoms, Manners, and Re- 


bigion of the Natchez. 


1 , At the Natchez, December 25, 1721. 


Set out from the village of the Quyapes on the 
third of December, ſomewhat late in the even- 
ing; I however pitched my tent that night a little 

below the firſt mouth of the river of the Akanſas, 
+ Which ſeems to be about five hundred paces in 
breadth. Next day I paſſed the ſecond, : which is 
very narrow, and, on the fifth, puſhed as far as 
the Pointe Coupee, or Cut Point. This was a pret- 
ty "nigh pojnt, which run. out into the.river on the 
Weſt ſide, and which the river has cut ſo that it is 
become an iſland; but the new channel is not, as 
yet, navigable, unleſs when the waters are high. 
From this place to the principal branch of the 
river of the Akanſas, are reckoned two and twenty. 
leagues, but there cannot be above ten in a 8 = | 
l 


line; for the river is very ſerpentine, during 


ſpace of ſeventy leagues, which muſt be'traverſed 


- 


- 
4 _ 
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in going from the village of the Ouyapes to the 
5 river of the Yaſous, or Yachous, which I entered 
| on the ninth in the afternoon. There has not fallen 
any ſnow in this place, as amongſt the Illinois, but 
+ there has been a hoar froſt, which has ſhattered the 
* 3 trees, with which the low points and wet 
ands are covered, in ſuch manner, that it looks as 
if all their branches had been purpoſely broken off 

" a ſtick. 


-Fhe entrance into the river of the 'Yaſous lies 
North-Weſt and South-Eaſt, and is about an Ar- 
Pen in breadth... Its waters are of a reddiſh colour, 
and are ſaid to affect thoſe who drink them with 
the bloody flux. The air is, beſides, extremely 

" unwholeſome. I had three leagues to travel before 
I reached the fort, which 1 found all in mourning, 
on account of the death of Monſ. Bizart, its go- 
vernor. Wherever I had been in Louiſiana, I had 
heard the higheſt character of this officer from all 
my countrymen.” He was a native of Canada, and 
ſon of a Swiſs major of Montreal. At the Yaſpus 
I'was told raoſt extraordinary things of his religion, 
piety, and zeal, to which, at laſt, he fell a victim. 
They all regretted him as their father, and a- 
= that 2 Ray I oa COR * een 


_ . h 
He had buile Pe bee ina tei deten, and, 
before he died, had thought of removing it a 
league farther off, to a fine meadow, where the air 

was more wholeſome, and where there was a village 

of the Laſous, mixed with the Courogs and Ofe- 

|  gtulas, who altogether may ſend about two hundred 
fighting men into the field. We hive in pretty 
80d correſporidence with them, but, at the ſame 
3 epo no — dence in them, on ac- 
_” | count 


\ 


1 5 
count of the connections which the Yalous buen 
5 12 8 maintain with the Engliſh, ; 


_ There are a great many alligators i in this river, 
and I have ſeen two of them from twelve to fifteen _ 


feet in length. They are. never heard but in the 
night-time, and their cry ſo much reſembles the 
bellowing of bulls, that people are frequently de- 
ceived by it. Our people, notwithſtanding, bathe 
in this river as freely as in the Seine. On my teſti- 
fying my ſurprize at this, I was told, That they had 
nothing to fear; that indeed, when in the water, 
they were conſtantly ſurrounded by theſe animals, 
hut that none of them came near them, and ſeemed 
only to watch them, in order to fall upon them, 
ws moment they were going to leave the river: 
that then, in order to drive them away, they made 
_ a ſplaſhing in the water with a ſtick, which they 
took care to be provided with, and which made 
theſe animals fly to ſuch a diſtance, that 1 57 had 
en time to ſecure themſelves. . 


The company, has a ware-houſe at this port, as” 
Fes. have at the Akanſas; but the fort and territory 

long to a private company, conſiſting af M. Le 
Blanc, by of ſtate ; M. le Comte de. Belle- 
Ie, M. le Marquis d' Arsfeld, and M. le Blond, 
brigadier . This laſt reſides in the colony 1 
in quality of director- general of the company. I 
cannot well comprehend what has made them pitch 
upon the river of the Yaſous for the place of their 
grant. They had aſſuredly much better lands, and 
more advantageous ſituations in their choice, Tis 
true, it is a matter of importance to ſecure this 
river, the ſource of which is not far from Carolina; 
but a fort with a good garriſon would have been 
Farin for this purpoſe, as well as to. keep the 

1 Yaſous 


. 0 232 ) 

| Yaſous in awe, whe are allies to the Chicahas: 

The being obliged to be always on their guard 

againſt the Indians, who border upon the Engliſh, 

þ the not the way to ſettle a * upon a ſolid oun- 
tion. 


44 left EY Yaſous on the tenth, and; on * thir- 
teenth, had it not been for a Natche Indian, who 
aſked his paſſage from me in order to return to his 
don country, I ſhould have been loſt in a whirlpool, 
with which none of my guides were acquainted, 
and which cannot be perceived till one is ſo far en- 
gaged with it, that it is impoſſible to get clear of 
tt. It lies on the left, at the foot of a large cape, 
where it is ſaid, there is a very good ſtone quarry: 
this is what people are moſt afraid of wanting in 
| this colony, but, to make amends, they may eaſi- 
ly make as many bricks as they will, 


On the fifteenth we arrived at the Natchez. 


EE This canton, the fineſt, moſt fertile, and beſt 


opled of all Louiſiana, lies at the diſtance of 
forty leagues from the Yaſous, upon the ſame fide 
of the river. The landing place is oppoſite a high 
and rugged bank, at the foot of which runs a ſmall 
rivulet, which is capable of receiving only ſhallops 
and pirogues. From this firſt bank we go up a 

ſecond, or rather a hill, whoſe aſcent is tollerably 
| eaſy, on the ſummit of which ſtands a redoubt, 
encloſed by a ſimple paliſade. The name of a fort 
has been given to this entrenchment. | 


Several little hills appear above this laſt, and, 
when theſe are once paſt, we ſee, on all ſides, very 
large meadows ſeparated from one another by ſmall 
copſes of wood, which produce a very fine effect. 
The * moſt common in theſe woods are the $7 


\ 


and nut: trees; and the ſoil is every where excel- 

lent. The late M. d' Iberville, who firſt entered 
the Miſſiſſippi by its mouth, having penetrated as 
far up as the Natchez, found the country io delight · 
ful, and ſo advantageouſly ſituated, that he con- 
cluded the metropolis of the new colony could no 
where be better placed ; and accordingly traced out 

the plan of it, and intended to call it by the name 
of Roſalie, which is that of the lady of the chancel- 
lor of Portchartrain. But it ſhould ſeem this pro- 
ject was not to be put in execution ſo ſoon, tho? 
our geographers have always thought fit to lay 
down in their maps the town of Roſalie at the 


Natchez. 


 _ ?Tis certain it was neceſſary to begin by a ſettle- 
ment nearer the ſea ; but if ever Louiſiana becomes 
| a flouriſhing colony, as it may very well happen, 
fit is my opinion there cannot be a better ſituation 
for a capital than this. It is not liable to be over- 
flowed by the river, has a very pure air, and a great 
extent of country; the ſoil is well watered, and 
proper for producing every thing. Nor is it at 
too great a diſtance from the ſea, and there is no- 
thing to prevent ſhipping from going up to it. 
_ Laſtly, it is at a convenient diſtance from all thoſe 
places where there can be any deſign of making 
ſettlements. The company have a magazine, and 
keep a principal factor here, who, as yet, has very 
C7. 79% n 


Amongſt a great number of private grants, 
| Which are already in a condition to produce ſome- 
thing valuable, there are two of the largeſt ex- 
tent that is allowed, being each four leagues ſquare ; 
one belonging to a company of. Maloius, the inha- 
ditants of it, and which they bought of M. Hubert, 
IN, EE commiſſary 


5 a 
commiſſary in chief, and preſident of the coun- 
i in Louiſiana; and the other to the company, 
who have ſent work-men thither from Clerac, 
order to make tobacco. Theſe two grants ate fi- 
tuated in ſuch a manner, as to form a perfect tri- 
angle with the fort, the diſtance of one angle from 
the other being one league. Half way between the 
two grants lies the great village of the Natchez. 
1 have carefully viſited all theſe places, and here 
follows what I have obſerved moſt remarkable in 
them. | ; 


4 

Taube grant of the Maloins is well ſituated, and 
nothing is wanting to make it turn out to advan- 
tage but Negroes, or hired ſervants. I ſhould ra- 
ther chuſe to employ the latter, becauſe, the time 
of their ſervice being expired, they become inha- 
bitants, and increaſe the number of the king's na- 
tural ſubjects; whereas the former always continue 
aliens: and who can be certain but that, by being 
multiplied in our colonies, they may not one 50 
become our molt formidable enemies ! Can we de 
pend upon ſlaves who are only attached to us by 

fear, and who never can have the pleaſure of call- 
ing the place in which they are born by the en- 
dearing name of their native country? _ 


The firſt night I lay in this ſettlement, there 
happened a great alarm about nine o'clock in the 
evening; upon aſking the reaſon of it, I was told 
there was, in the neighbourhood, a beaſt of an un- 
known ſpecies, of an extraordinary bulk, and 
whoſe cry did not in the leaſt reſemble that of any 
known animal. Nobody however could ſay he had 
ſeen it, and they formed a judgment of its ſize en- 
tirely from its ſtrength : it had already carried off 
ſome ſheep and calves, and worried ſome cows. 1 

e Fo. nn 


" 


" $3 
told thoſe who gave me this account, that an en- 
raged wolf might very well have done all this, and 
that, as to its cry, people were deceived in theſe 

matters every day, I could perſuade nobody, t 
ſtill would have it that it was ſome monſtrous beaſt. 
It was heard again, and every one ran out armen 
with what he could find, bur it ns to OR: 


poſe | 


The company's grant is Ai more advantageouf- 
ly fituated than that of the Maloins. The fame 
river waters both, and falls into the Miſſiſſippi, two 

es from this place; a magnificent foreſt. of 
cypreſs trees forms a barrier to it and covers wh 
| the back ſettlements. 


I have ſeen in the genden of the Sieur be. Noir, 
the principal factor, a very fine cotton tree, and, 
a little lower, we begin to find wild Indigo. A 
trial of it has not yet been made, but there is rea- 
ſon to believe that it will ſucceed as well as that 


which was found on the iſland of St. Domingo, | 


where it is as much eſteemed as the Indigo ranſ- 
ported from foreign parts. Beſides, experience 
informs us that a ſoil which produces this plant 
naturally is very well 5 to receive foreign 
ſeed. 


The village of the Natchez is at Gre 
eee 8 elk amber of cabbins; ar pref 
of which, I am told, is, that the indims, whoſe 
great chief has a right to take every thing from 
them, remove to as great a diſtance from him as 
they poſſibly can, by which means ſeveral villages 
of theſe people have been formed at ſome diſtance 
from this. The Tious, their allies and ours, have - 
one like wiſe i in — neighbourkiood. Ih 5 
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I ̃ be cabbins of the great village of the Nat- 
chez, the only one I have ſeen, are in the form of 
ſquare pavilions, very low, and without windows. 
Their roofs are rounded pretty much in the ſame 
manner as an oven. Moſt of them are covered 
with the leaves and ſtraw of maiz. Some of them 
are built of a ſort of mud, which ſeemed tolera- 
bly good, and is covered outſide and inſide with 
very thin mats. That of the great chief is rough- 
caſt very handſomely in the inſide: it is likeways 
larger and higher than the reſt, being placed in a 
more elevated ſituation, and has no cabbins adjoin- 
ing to it. It fronts a large ſquare, which is none 
of the moſt regular, and looks to the north. All 
the moveables I found in it were a bed of planks 
very narrow, and raiſed about two or three feet 
from the ground; probably when the chief lies 
down he ſpreads over it a matt, or the ſkin of ſome 


I There was not a ſoul in the village, all of them 
having gone to a neighbouring village, where 
there was a feſtival. All their doors were open, 
but there was not any thing to be feared from 
thieves, as nothing remained but the four walls, 
_ Theſe cabbins have no vent for the ſmoke, not- 
_ withſtanding thoſe into which I entered were tole- 

rably white. The temple ſtands at the fide of the 
chief's cabbin, facing the eaſt, and at the extre- 
mity of the ſquare. It is built of the ſame mate- 
rials with the cabbins, but of a different ſhape, 
being an oblong ſquare, forty feet in length, and 
twenty in breadth, with a very ſimple roof, in the 
ſame form as ours. At each extremity there is 
ſomething like a weather-cock of wood, which 
has a very coarſe reſemblance of an eagle. 11 


. 


Ĩ) be gate is in the middle of the length of the 
building, which has no other opening: on each 
ſide there are ſeats of ſtone. What is within is 
quite correſpondent to this ruſtic outſide. Three 
pieces of wood, joined at the extremity, and placed 
in a triangle, or rather at an equal diſtance from 
one another, take up almoſt the whole middle ſpace 
of the temple, and burn ſlowly away. An Indian, 
whom they call keeper of the temple, is obliged 
to tend them, and to prevent their going out. 
If the weather is cold he may have a fire for him- 
ſelf, for he is not allowed to warm himſelf at this, 
which burns in honour of the ſun. This keeper 
was alſo at the feſtival; at leaſt I did not ſee 
him, but his brands occaſioned a ſmoke which 
almoſt blinded us. | 47 
Ornaments I ſaw none, nor any thing indeed 
which could inform me that this was a temple. 
ſaw only three or four boxes lying in diſorder, with 
a few dry bones in them, and ſome wooden heads 
on the ground, of ſomewhat better workmanſhip 
than the eagles on the roof. In ſhort, if it had 
not been for the fire, I ſhould have believed this 
temple had been deſerted for ſome time, or that it 
had been lately plundered. Thoſe cones, wrapt 
up in ſkins, the dead bodies of the chiefs ranged 
in a circle within a temple intirely round, and 
terminated in the manner of a dome, thoſe altars, 
Sc. of which ſome accounts make mention, of all 
theſe I have ſeen nothing; and, if ever ſuch things 
were to be ſeen, they have been greatly changed 
ſince that time. rl 1 


But, as no. one ought abſolutely to be condenined 
while there is a ſhadow of an excuſe for him, it is 
Ws a —_— © 
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poſſible that the neighbourhood of the F fench 
made the Natchez apprehenſive of loſing the dead 


bodies of their chiefs, and whatever was moſt 


precious in their temple, for Which cauſe they have 
carried them elſewhere ; and that the little regard 
they pay to their temple at preſent is owing to its 
| Having been ſtript of whatever was held moſt ſacred 
{tt them. It is however true, that,” cloſe by 
the wall, and oppoſite to the gate, there is a table, 
the dimenſions of which I was not at the trouble 
to take, as F had then no ſuſpicion of its being an 
altar. I hive been ſince informed, that it is three 
feet! in height, five 1 in n and our! in bfeadeh. 


3 have further boned, that they ae a final! 
ire on it with the bark of the oak, which never: goes 
out, but this is falſe, for I ſaw no fire, not any 
thing from which it could be imagine! there ever 
was a fire there. They ſay likeways that four old 
men lie in the temple by turns, in order to keep vp 
this fire; that he who is upon guard muſt not go 
-out during the eight days he is upon duty; that 
they take: the lighted charcoal of the logs that are 
burning in the middle of the temple, to put upon 
the altar; that twelve men are employed in pro- 
- viding oak-bark; that there are monkeys of wood, 
and the figure of 2 rattleſnake, likewife of 'wood, 
placed upon the altar, to which they pay great 
*honours : that when their chief dies he is buried, 
and, when they imagine his fleſh is conſumed, the 
"keeper of the temple takes up his bones, waſhes 
'them, wraps them up in their moſt precious robes, 
places them in large baſkets made of canes, which 
he covers, with deer ſkins, and diſpoſes them before 
the altar, where they remain till the death of the 
: . and that then he N Wrhin 
j the 
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the EIN itſelf, i in order to make x room a fore the bones 


Bs him who died. laſt. e 


<p With reſpett to the laſt 8 ILcan ws Fa $8 
that I ſaw. a few. bones in one or two. of the trunks z 
that they would not have made one half of thoſe 
belonging to the human body z that they . ſeemed 
very old, and lay gat on the table Which is called 
the altar. As to the other articles, firſt, as I never 
was in the temple but in the day time, I am entirely 
ignorant of what paſſes there during the night; 
and, in the next place, there was no watch in the 
temple when I was there. I obſerved, as I have 
already ſaid, ſome wooden en but ſaw no 


Saum of a ſerpent. 


What I have — in ſome relation, of this tem 
; ple being hung with. tapeſtry, of its pavement be- 


ing covered with matts of canes, of its being kept 
in the greateſt neatneſs, and of their carrying to it 


every year the firſt fruits of their harveſt, muſt 
certainly be read with great allowances. On the 
contrary, I have never ſeen any thing more ſlovenly, 
or in greater diſorder. The billets of wood were 
burning upon the bare ground, on which there was 
no matts, no more than on the walls. M. le Noir, 
who was with me, only told me, that every day 
he put a freſh billet. to the fire, and, at every new 


moon they provided wood for the whole month. 


He had this however only from hear-ſay, for this 
was the firſt time he had ſeen the temple as well as 


; abel 


Here follows what 1 hw been able to learn of 
the nation of the Natchez in general. In their ex- 
ternal appearance they differ in nothing from the 


other Indians of Canada and Louiſiana. La 
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ſeldom make war, and do not place their glory in 
deſtroying their fellow creatures. What diſtin- 
\ guilhes them more particularly is the form of their 
government, which is entirely deſpotic; the great 
dependance in the ſubject, Which reaches even to 
a ſort of ſlavery; a greater degree of haughtineſs 
and grandeur in their chiefs, and a; pacific ſpirit, 
from which however, for tome e ws ny 
have deviared nne. ee 


The . 8 as . as s chey. thei 
_ chiefs deſcended from the ſun, but there are none 
of them who will be his ſlave, and follow him to 
the other world to have the honour of ſerving him 
there, as frequently happens among the Natchez. 
Garcilaſſo de la Vega ſpeaks of this nation as a very 
powerful people, and it is not quite ſix years ſince 
that they reckoned four thouſand warriours amongſt 
them. It appears that they were ſtill more nume- 
Tous in the time of M. de la Sale, and even when 
M. Iberville diſcovered the mouth of the Miſſi- 
ſſippi, whereas at preſent they cannot fend two 
thouſand fighting men into the field. This decreaſe 
of their numbers ia attributed to contagious diſtem- 


pers, which for ſome years paſt have RON Wert 
havock amongſt r 5 
The grand chief of the Natchez 49 the name. 
* Sun, and, as among the Hurons, the ſon of 
his neareſt female relations always ſucceeds him. 
This perſon has the quality of woman - chief, and 
great honours are paid her, tho' ſhe ſeldom, meddles 
in affairs of government. She has, as well as the 
chief himſelf, the power of life and death, and it 
is an uſual thing for them to order their guards, 
whom they call Allouez, to diſpatch any one who 
has the misfortune to be obnoxious to _— 
FER 8 0 


50 
Go rid ne of vhis' dog, ſay they, and they are in- 
ſtantly obeyed. Their ſubjects, and even the chiefs 
of their villages, never come into their preſence 
without ſaluting them thrice, and raiſing a cry, 
or rather a ſort of howling. They do the 
ſame thing when they withdraw, and always retire 
going backwards. When they meet them they 
are obliged to ſtop, range themſelves in order on 
the road, and howl in the manner above mentioned 
till they are paſt. They are likeways obliged to 
carry them the beſt of their harveſt, and of the 
Product of their hunting and fiſhing. In fine, no 
one, not even their neareſt relations, and thoſe | 
who compoſe their nobility, when they have the 
honour to eat with them, have a right to drink our 
of the ſame cup, or put their hands in the ſame 
r eee ech 


Every morning, as ſoon as the ſun appears, the 
grand chief ſtands at the door of his cabbin, turns 
his face towards the eaſt, and howls thrice, pro- 
ſtrating himſelf to the ground at the ſame time. A 
calumet is afterwards brought him, which is ne- 
ver uſed but upon this occaſion ; he ſmoaks, and 
blows the tobacco firſt towards the fun, and then 
towards the other three quarters of the world. He 
- acknowledges no maſter but the fun, from whom 
he pretends he derives his origin. He exerciſes 
an abſolute power over his ſubjects, whoſe lives 
and goods are entirely at his diſpoſal, and they 
can demand no payment for any labour he requires 

ef tee 1455 „ RPO: i. 
When the grand chief, or the woman chief, die, 
all the Allouez are obliged to follow them to the 

other world, nor are they the only perſons who 
haye this honour: for it is certainly reckoned one, 


83 and 


| e 6 
and as ſuch, greatly ſought after. The death of a 
chief has been ſometimes kiiown to coſt the lives 
of above a hundred perſons, and IJ have been told 
there are few Natchez of any conſider ble note who 
| die without being attended to the country of ſouls, 
| by fome of their relations, friends, or ſervunts. It 
appears from the different relations 1 have ſeen of 
theſe horrible ceremonies that there is much va- 
Tiation in them. Here follows an account of the 
obſequies of a woman chief, which I had from a 
traveller who was an eye-witneſs of it, aff on whoſe 
0 ſincerity I have good denden to depend. | 


The huſband of this woman not Ling: noble, 

that is to ſay, of the family of the ſun, his eldeſt 

ſon, according to cuſtom, ftrangled him. After- 

| wards every thing was taken out of the cabbin, 
and a fort f triumphant car was erected of it, on 

which were placed the body of the deceaſed and 

| that of her huſband. Immediately after, twelve 

2 little children whom their parents had ſtrangled, 

by order of the eldeſt fon of the woman chief, 
who ſucceeded to her dignity, were laid around 
the carcaſſes This done, they erected in the 
een ſquare fourteen ſcaffolds adorned with 
branches of trees and ſtuffs, on which were paint- 
ed various figures. Theſe ſcaffolds were deſigned 

for an equal number of perfons, who were to attend 

the woman- chief to the other world. Their rela- 
tions ſtood round them, looking upon the per- 
miſſion given them, to ſacrifice themſelves in this 
manner, as the greateſt honour that could be done 

to their families. They are ſometimes ten years in 
ſoliciting this favour before- hand, and thoſe who 
obtain it, are obliged to ſpin the 9 r N 

ith which they are ede ſtrangled. 


* 


They : 


(63 . | 
They appeared on the ſcaffolds dreſſed in their 
richeſt habits, each having a large ſhell in his right- 
hand. Their neareſt relation ſtood on the ſame 
hand, having a battle ax in his left, and the cord 
which is to do the execution under his left- arm. 
From time to time he ſings the death cry, at which 
the fourteen victims come down from the ſcaffolds, 
and dance all together in the ſquare before the 
temple, and the cabbin of the woman- chef. This 
and the following days great reſpect is pag 
them, each has fiye domeſtics to attend him, an 
their faces are painted red. Some add, that 
during the eight days preceeding their death, the 
wear a red ribband on their leg, and that all that 
time every one is ſollicitous to regale them. Be 
this as it will, at the time I am now ſpeaking of, 
the fathers | and mothers of the ſtrangled chil- 
dren took them in their arms, and diſpoſed them- , 
ſelves on each fide of the cabbin, the f urteen deſ- 
tined to die, placed themſelves in the ſame man- 
ner, and were followed by the friends and relations 
of the deceaſed, who had all their hair cut off, 
which is their way of mourning : all this time they 
made the air reſound with ſuch frightful cries, that 
one would have thought all the devils in hell 
had broke looſe, in order to come to howl in 
this place; this was followed with dances e 
ſongs; thoſe who were to die danced, and the rela- 
Horny of the om ſung. . | 


. 


At laſt the proceſſion began. The fathers and 

Y mittens carrying their dead children appeared firſt, 
walking two and two, and went immediately before 
the litter, in which was the corpſe of the woman- 
chief, carried on the ſhoulders of four men. The 
reſt followed in the ſame order. At every ten 


S 25 paces 
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paces the children were thrown upon the ground, 
\ thoſe who carried the litter trampling upon them, 
ſo that when the proceſſion arrived at the ee 

their little bodies were Me torn to pieces. 


While they we were interring the corpſe of the wo- 
man- chief in the temple, the foutteen perſons 
deſtined to die were undreſſed and ſeated on the 
ground before the gate, having each two Indians 
about him, one ſeated on his knees, and the other 
holding his hands behind him. The cords were 
paſſed round their necks, their heads were covered 
with the ſkin of a roe-buck, and after being made to 
. ſwallow three pieces of tobacco, and to drink a 
glaſs of water, the relations of the woman - chief, 
who ſung all the time, drew the cords at each 
end till they were ſtrangled. After which all the 
carcaſſes were thrown 4 eder into a ditch and 
covered with ear tn. 5 4 mes 17 
| When the grand chief dies, his nurſe, if dun 
alive, muſt die likewiſe. But it has often happen- 
ed, that the French not being able to prevent this 
barbarity, have obtained leave to baptize the chil- 
dren who were to be ſtrangled, and thus have 
prevented their accompanying thoſe in whoſe 


honour they were nee to abeir een 
patadiſe. 


1 know no nation on che continent, Do = 
ſex is more diſorderly than in this. They are even 
forced by the grand chief and his ſubalterns to proſ- 
titute themſelves to all comers, and a woman is not 
tbe leſs eſteemed for being public. Though po- 
. lygamy. is permitted and the number of wives 
9 a man may have is unlimited, vet every "rr 
for 


for the moſt part contents himſelf with one, whom 
he may divorce at pleaſure; but this, however, 
is a liberty never uſed by any but the chiefs. The 
women are tolerably well- looked for ſavages, and 
neat enough in their dreſs, and every thing be- 
longing to them. The daughters of a noble fami- 
ly are allowed to marry none but private men; 
but they have a right to turn away their huf 
band when they think proper, and marry an- 
other, provided there is no alliance between 
r 7 Ur Sg i 5 * a 
If their huſbands are unfaithful to them, they 
may cauſe them to be put to death, but are not 
ſubject to the ſame law themſelves: on the contra- 
ry, they may entertain as many gallants as they 
pleaſe, without the huſband's daring to take it amiſs, 
this being a privilege attached tothe blood of the ſun. 
He ſtands. in a reſpectful poſture, in the%preſence 
of his wife, never cats with her, ſalutes. her in the 
ſame manner as the reſt of her domeſticks, and 
all the privilege which this burthenſome alliance 
procures him, is an exemption from travel and ſome . 
4 
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authority over his wife's ſervante. 


LE 
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The Natchez have two chiefs of war, two maſ- 
ters of ceremonies for the temple, two officeræ ta regu- 
late the proceedings in treaties of peace and war, one 
who has the inſpection of the works, and four more 
who are charged with the management of the pu- 
blick feaſts. The grand chief diſpoſes of theſe em- 
ployments, and thoſe on whom he confers them 
are reſpected and obeyed as himſelf. Their har- 
veſt is in common, the chief appoints the day, 
and aſſembles the village. About the end of July 
he appoints another day, for the commencement of 
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4 feſtival, to continue for three days which are ſpent 


in games and feaſting. 


Every private perſon contributes to this, from 
the produce of his hunting and fiſhing, and from 
his other proviſions, conſiſting of maize, beans and 
melons. The grand chief commonly called the 
ſun, and the xoman- chief preſide at this feſtival 


nin an elevated lodge, which is covered with foli- 


age: they are carried thither in a litter, and the 
former holds in his hand a ſort of ſcepter adorned 
with feathers of various colours. All the nobility 
fit round them in a poſture of reſpect. On the laſt 


day the chief harrangues the aſſembly, and exhorts 


them all to be exact in fulfilling their duty, eſpe- 
cially to preſerve a great veneration for the ſpirits 
who refide in the temple, and to give good inſtruc- 
tions to their children. If any one has ſignalized 
Himſelf by a publick-ſpirited action, he makes his 
eulogium. Twenty years ago the temple was re- 


duced- to aſhes by lightning, feven or eight 


women threw ,their children into the flames, in 
order to appeaſe the genii; the chief immediately 
had theſe heroines before him, gave them publick- 
ly the higheſt praiſes, and concluded his diſcourſe, 
by exhorting the reſt of the women to imitate, 
when occaſion offered, ſo great an example. 


The heads of families never fail to carry to the 


temple the firſt fruits of all they gather, and the 


preſents made to the nation, are diſpoſed of in the 
ſame manner. They are laid before the door of 
the temple, and the keeper after having offered 


them to the ſpirits, cart ies them to the chief who 
diſpoſes them as he ſees proper. The ſeed which 
is to be throw into the ground is, in like manner, 


offered 


offered before the 


but the offerings m 


new- moon, are for 


the temple. 


- The marriages 
from thoſe of the 


cipal difference co 
king preſents to th 
he is to eſpouſe, an 
by a great feaſt. 


one wife, the realc 
their lands cultivat 


do not Hind the en 


ſome to them. 
ceremony than che 
to give niece ro 
whom they have 
her into the numbe 


only one or two ir 


maining with their 
they think fit. I 
in the ſe marriages 


without any cere 


wives, and this is 
cility with Which 
take other wives. 


When a war- 
plants in a place ap 


, "adorned with tea 
all painted red as 


wiſe marked on 
tion is to ſet out. 
ſent themſelves b 
manner, with the 


ferent colours, 
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re the temple with great ceremony 3 
rings made of bread and flour at every 
are for the benefit of the bas of 


iages of the Natchez differ t 9 © letle 
of the Indians of Canada: the prin- 
nce conſiſts in the bridegroom's ma- 
ts to the parents of the young woman 
uſe, and in the nuptials being followed 
eaſt.” None bur the chiefs have above 
e reaſon of which is, that they having 
ultivated by the people at no expence, 

the number of their wives burthen- 
mm. The chiefs marry wich ſtill Tels 
an the people. It is ſufficient far them 
ice to the relations of the girl upon 
have caft their eyes, that they enrol 
number ot their wives; but they keep 
two in their own cabbins, the reſt re- 
1 their relations, whom they viſit when 
t. There is no ſuch thing as jealouſy 
riages'; on the contrary, the Natchez, 
ceremony, lend one another their 
this is probably the reaſon of the fa- 
(hich they part with brig" in order to 
Fives. 


war- chief wants to levy a party, ho 
ace appointed for that purpoſe two trees 
th feathers, arrows, and battle-axes; 
ed as well as the trees, which are like- 
J on that ſide on which the expedi- 
out. Thoſe who incline to enliſt, pre- 
ves before the chief dreſſed in the beſt 
th their faces dawbed all over with dif- 
rs, and make known their deſire of 

: learning 
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learning the trade of ar en 
learning the trade of arms under his conduct 
declare themſelves diſpoſed to endure all 99.206 


tigues of war, and ready to die, if. neceſſary, for 


the good of their native country. 


3 


bs When, the chief has got the number of ſoldiers 
required for the intended expedition, he cauſes pre- 
Pare a beyerage which is called be medicine of war 
This is a vomit made with a root boiled in en: 
two pots of this drink are given to every one, 
which he muſt ſwallow one after another and is 
ſure to throw up again with the moſt violent 


reaches, They are next buſied in making pre- 


Parations, and untill the day fixed for their de- 
Parture the warriors meet every morning and even- 
ing in the ſquare, where, dancing and recountin 

their greateſt exploits in arms, every one ſings his 


death-ſong.. This people are no leis ſuperſtitious 


with reſpect , to dreams than the Indians of 
Canada: there only wants a bad omen to make 
them return back, even after they have ſet out on 
an expedition. e ee 
The warriors march in great order, and Uſe 
great precaution in encamping, and to enable 
them to rally again. Scouts are frequently ſent 
out on diſcoveries, but no centinels are ſet dutin 
the night: they put out all the fires, 3 
themſelves to the genii, and then go io ſleep in 
ſecurity, the chief having firſt warned every = 
Not to. [gore too loud, and to keep his arms always 
ready by him. and in good condition. The idols 
are expoſed on a branch, which hangs towards the 
enemy, and all the warriors before they lie down 
paſs one after another, with their tomahawk in their 
hand, before theſe pretended divinities. Then they 
ane | turn 
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es towards the enemy's country pour- 
it menaces, TR 0 winds frequent 
ene 15 K 49 

ot appear a Ps Matches 2 
exerciſe thoſe cruelties on their pri- 
are uſual in Canada. When theſe 
tches arrive at the great village, they 
ſing and dance ſeveral days running 
nple, after which they are delivered 
ations of thoſe who have been killed 
ign; who upon receiving them burſt 
entations, and then drying up their 
he ſcalps which the warriors have 
e, they tax themſelves, in order to re- 
oſe who have given them den s 
—_ to be an pf b 


ors: change cheir x names as cchey . 
they receive them from the old war- 
theſe names always bear ſome rela- 
ction by which they have merited this 
thoſe who for the firſt time have ta- 
r or cut off a ſcalp, muſt, for the ſpace 
refrain from ſeeing their wives or eat- a 
They imagine, that ſhould they fail in 
s of thoſe they have killed or burnt 
ion their death, or that the firſt wound _ 
dceive from an enemy would prove mor- 
that they would gain no farther advanta- 
arr ara If thegrand chief commands 
n perſon, great care is taken that he 
h himſelf roo much, leſs, perhaps, out 
us preſervation, than out of fear that 
liefs of war and principal men of the 
run the riſk of being put to death, 
ing taken den care of him. | 
The 
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The jugglers of tbe Natchez bear a great re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of Canada, and treat the ſick 
much in the ſame manner. They are well reward- 
ed, if the ſiek perſon recovers, but if he dies, it 
often coſts them their lives. There is another 
ſpecies of jugglers among this people, who run no 

leſs, riſks than the phyſicians. - Theſe. are ſome 
worthleſs old feliows, who, in order to procure ſub- 
ſiſtence for their families, without being obliged to 
work, undertake to procure rain or fine weather, 
according as either is wanted. In ſpring the people 
tax themſelves, in order to buy from theſe pretend - 
ed magicians a favourable ſeaſon for the fruits of 
the earth. If rain is required, they fill their mouths 
with water, and then with a pipe, the extremity of 
which is pierced into ſeveral holes like a funnel, 
they blow into the air on that ſide where they per- 
ceive a cloud, and all the time playing on a chi- 
chikouẽ in one hand, and lifting up their manitou 
into the air with the other, they invoke the clouds 
with frightful cries, to water the fields of thoſe who 
gn ſet them at work. 


Af good weather i 18 3 thaw mount upon | 
— no of their cabbin, making ſigns to the clouds 
to paſs by, and if they paſs and diſſipate they dance 
and ſing round their idols, then ſwallow. the ſmoke 
of tobacco, and offer their calumets towards heaven. 
All the time theſe operations laſt, they obſerve a 
rigorous faſt, and do nothing but dance and ſiog; 
if they obtain what they have promiſed they are 
well — but if not they are put to death with- 
out mercy. But the ſame perſons do not undertake 
to procure rain and fine weather; their genii, 
1 __ have it not in their ome to _ 
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Mourning amongſt thoſe-Indians'confiſts in cut- 
ting off their hair, in forbearing to paint their 
faces, and in abſenting themſelves from the aſſem - 
blies; but 1 am ignorant how long it laſts. Nor 
have I been able to learn whether they celebrate 
the feſtival of the dead, of which ceremony I have 
already given you a deſcription; it ſeems, that in 
this nation where all are in ſome manner ſlaves to 
thoſe who command, funeral honours are ſet apart 
for theſe alone, and eſpecially for the grand chief 
and the woman- chief. . E 


Treaties of peace and alliance are concluded with 
a great deal of form and ceremony, in which the 
grand chief conſtantly maintains his dignity like a 
real ſovereign. So ſoon as he is informed of the 
day of the arrival of Ambaſſadors, he gives or- 
ders to the maſters of the ceremonies to make pre- 
parations for their reception, and appoints thoſe 
who are to take their turns of maintaining the en- 
voys. For it is at the expence of his ſubjects that 
he defrays the charge of an embaſſy. On the day 
of the entry of the Ambaſſadors, every one has 
his place appointed according to his rank, and 
when theſe miniſters are at the diſtance of five 
hundred paces from the grand chief, they make a 
halt and ſing the peace-ſo ng. 


An embaſſy, for the moſt part, conſiſts of thirty 
men and ſix women. Six of the beſt voices put 
themſelves at the head of the train and ſing, the 
reſt following them, whilſt a chichikoue regulates 
the meaſure. When the grand chief makes a ſign 
to the ambaſſadors to draw near, they again begin 
their march; thoſe who carry the calumet dance 
and ſing, turning themſelves on all ſides, and ma- 

King a thouſand antick motions, grimaces, and 

8 contortions. 
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( 272) 
contortions. They play the fame farce over again 
round the grand chief, as ſoon as they have came 
into his preſence; then they ſtroak him with the 


calumet from head to pot, and afterwards en 
to nn maren * ga 
And now they fl the calumet A b and 
| holding the fire in one hand, advance all together 
towards the grand chief, and preſent him the calu- 
met lighted. They ſmoke along with him, blow- 
ing the firſt vapour of their tobacco towards the 
ſky, the ſecond towards the earth, and the third all 
round the horizon. This done they preſent their 
calumet to the relations of the grand chief and to 
the inferior chief. Afterwards they ſtroak the 
ſtomach of the grand chief with their hands, and 
then rub themſelves over the body; laſtly, they 
lay their calumets on forks over againſt the grand 
chief, when the orator of the embaſſy begins his 
. i which continues for an hour. 


* : 


This being over, a ſign is wade. to | the . 
Airs; who had hitherto continued ſtanding, to fit 
down, on ſcars placed for them, near the grand 
chief, who makes anſwer to their diſcourſe, and 
4ikiowiſe holds forth for a whole hour. This done, 
the maſter of the ceremonies lights a great calumet 
of peace, and gives it to the ambaſſadors who 
_ ſmoke with it, and ſwallow the firſt draught. 
Then the grand chief enquires after their health, 
all thoſe who affiſt at the audience pay the ſame 
compliment, and then they are conducted to the 
cabbin appointed for their reſidence, where a grand 
repaſt is prepared for them. On the evening of 
the ſame day the grand chief pays them a viſit; 
but when tha are informed he is about to leave his 
1 +2494 Woking order todo them this honqur, they goin 


queſt 
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ES _ . 
eſt of him, carry him on their ſhaulders to their 
cabbin, and ſeat him on a large ſkin. One of them 
places himſelf behind him, leaning with both his 
hands-on his ſhoulders, and gently ſhaking him for 
ſome time, whilſt the reſt ſeated on the ground in 
a circular form, ſing their great exploits in war. 


Thheſe viſits are renewed every morning and e- 
vening, but at laſt the ceremonial is changed. The 
ambaſſadors erect a poſt in the middle of their cab- 
bins, round which they all ſeat themſelves : the war- 

riors who accompany the grand chief, being dreſſed 
in their richeſt habits, dance and ſtrike upon the _ 
poſt by turns, recounting at the ſame time their | 
gallant feats in war; after which they make pre- 
ſents to the ambaſſadors. On the next day, theſe, 
for the firſt time, have liberty to walk about in the 
village, and every evering feſtivals are prepared for 
them, conſiſting only of dances. When they are 
about to depart, the maſters of the ceremonies 
furniſh them with the proviſions requiſite for their 
Journey, which is always done at the expence of 

%% 0³·˙⁰- o ©7290 1 00h, pe 22 


The greateſt part of the nations of | Louiſiana, 
had formerly their temples as well as the Natchez, 
and in all theſe temples a perpetual fire is kept up. 
It ſhould even ſeem, that the Maubilians enjoyed a 
ſort of primacy in religion, over all the other na- 
tions in this part of Florida; for when any of their 

fires happened to be extinguiſned through chance, 
or negligence, it was neceſſary to kindle them again 
at theirs. But the temple of the Natchez is the 
only one ſubfiſting at preſent, and is held in great 
veneration by all the ſavages inhabiting this vaſt 
continent, the decreaſe of whoſe numbers is as con- 
ſiderable, and has been ſtill more ſudden, than that 
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of the people of Canada, without its being poſſible 
to aſſign the true reaſon of this event. Whole na- 
tions have entirely diſappeared within the ſpace of 
forty years at moſt; and thoſe who ſtil] remain, 
are no more than the ſhadow of what they were, 


when M. de Sale diſcovered this country. I muſt 


now take my leave of your Grace, for reaſons 


which 1 ſhall ſoon have the honour to explain 


— 


to You. 


— 
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Veyage from the Natchez 70 New Orleans. 
Deſcription of the Country and of ſeveral 
Indian Villages, with that of the Capital of 

ens... _ ; 


— 


3 New Orleans, January 10, 1 722. 
Madam, 8 
FT am now at laſt arrived at this famous city of 

Nouvelle Orleans, New Orleans. Thoſe who 
have given it this name, muſt have imagined 
Orleans was of the feminine gender. But of what 
conſequence is this? Cuſtom, which is ſuperior 
to all the laws of grammar, has fixed it ſo, 


This is the firſt city, which one of the greateſt 

_ rivers in the world has ſeen erected on its banks. 
If the eight hundred fine houſes and the five 
pariſhes, which our Mercury beſtowed upon it two 
years ago, are at. preſent reduced to a hundred 
barracks, placed in no very good order; to a large 
ware- houſe built of timber; to two or three houſes 
which would be no ornament to a village in France; 
EET - TM to 


| (+276 )) 
to one half of a ſorry ware-houſe, formerly-ſet apart 
for divine ſervice, and was ſcarce appropriated for 
that purpgle, when it was removed to a tent: 
what pleaſure, on the other hand, muſt it give to 
ſce this future capital of an immenſe and beautiful 
2 0 increaſing inſenſibly, and to be able, not 
with a. ſigh like Virgils hero, when ſpeaking of his 
native country conſomed by the flames, ef campus 
ubi Trejæ fuit, but full of the beſt grounded hopes 
to ſay, that this wild and deſart place, at preſent 
almoſt entirely covered over with canes and trees, 
mall one day, and perhaps, that day is not very 
far off, become the re of a men = * co- 
lony. Ws. S % 7 NW 1 4 


1 Grace vil, perhaps, aſk me upon: what 
theſe hopes are founded ? They are founded on 
the ſituation of this city on the banks of a navi- 
gable river, at the diſtance of thirty three leagues 
from the ſea, from which a veſſel may come up 
in twenty - four hours; on the fertility of its ſoil ; 
on the mildneſs and wholeſumeneſs of the climate, 
in thirty degree s north latitude ; on the induſtry 
of the inhabitant: ; on its-ncighbourhood to Mexi- 

co, the Havanna, the fineſt iſlands of America, 
and laſt y, to the Engliſh colonies. Can there be 
— cung mote requilite to render a city flouriſh- 
Rome ard Paris had not ſuch conſiderable 
beginnings were not built under ſuch happy 
pices, and their founders met not with thoſe ad- 
. on the Seine and the Tiber, which we 
have tound on the Miſſiſſippi, in compariſon of 
which, theſc two rivers are no more than brooks: 
But befor- I'eng ge in the deſcription of what is 
curious in this pl cc, I ſhall, to . one pers 
reſume my Journal where I left off. | 
I ſtayed 


LI 
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I ſtayed among the Natchez much longer than I 
expected, which was'owing to the deſtitute condi: 
tion in which T found the French with reſpect to 
ſpiritual aſſiſtance. The dew of heaven has not as 
yet fallen upon this fine country, which is more 
than any other enriched with the fat of the earth. 
The late M. d' Iberville had deſigned a jeſuit for 
this place, who accompanied him in his ſecond 
voyage to Louiſiana, in order to eſtabliſh Chriſti- 
anity in a nation, the converſion of which he doubt- 
ed not would draw after it, that of all the reſt; but 
this miſſionary on paſſing through the village of 
the Bayagoulas, imagined he found more favour- 
able diſpoſitions towards religion there, and while 
he was thinking on fixing his reſidence amongſt 
them, was recalled to France, by order of his ſu- 


periors. | 
An ececleſiaſtic of Canada was in thWequel {ff 
to the Natchez, where he reſided a ſufficient time. 
but made no proſelites, though he ſo far gained the 
good graces af the woman chief, that out of reſpect 
to him, ſhe called one of her ſons by his name. 
This miſſionary being obliged to make a voyage 
to the Mobile, was killed on his way thither by 
ſome Indians, who probably had no other motive 
for this cruel action, but to plunder his baggage, 
as had before happened to another prieſt, on the 
ſide of the Akanſas. From this time forth all 
Louifiana, below the Illinois, has been without any 
eccleſiaſtick, excepting the Tonicas, who for ſeve· 
ral years have had a miſſionary whom they love 
and eſteem, and would even have choſen for their 
chief, but who has not been able, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, to perſuade one fingle perſon to 
embrace Chriſtianity: ; 1 Fra vg | VIA RE | 
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But how can i've imagine " meaſures. are to be ta 
15 to convert the infidels, when the children of 
the faith themſelves are, almoſt all of them, with- 
out paſtors? I have already. had the honour to in- 
form your Grace, that the canton of the Natchez 
is the moſt populous of this colony; yet it is five 
| = fince the French. there have heard maſs, or 
en ſeen a prieſt. I was indeed, ſenſible, that if 
the greateſt number of the inhabitants had an in- 
difference towards the exerciſes of religion, which 
is the common effect of the want of the ſacra- 
ments; ſeveral of them, however, expreſſed much 
eagerneſs to lay hold of the opportunity my voy- 
age afforded them, to put the affairs of their con- 
ſcience in order, and I did not believe it 
duty, to ſuffer ka to be much entreated on Rp 
occaſion. 8 


e 8 
: . »#. 


The fir 1 ropoſal aids to me was ; to marry, in 
the face of the church, thoſe inhabitants, who by 
virtue of a civil contract, executed in preſence of 
the commandant and principal clerk of the place, 
had coehabited together without an 12 ſeruple, alled- 
ging, for excuſe, along with thoſe who. had, au- 
thorized this concubinage, the neceſſity there was 
of peopling the country, and the impoſſibility of 
procuring à prieſt. I repreſented. to them, that 
there were prieſts at the Yaſous and New Orleans, 

and that the affair was well worth the trouble of a 
voyage thither; it was anſwered, that the con- 
traQting parties were not in a condition to under- 
take ſo long a journey, nor of being at the expence 
of procuring a . In ſhoxt, the evil being done, 
the queſtion was only how to remedy it, Which 1 
did. aer this, I confeſſed all thoſe who offered 
themſelves but their n was not ſo great as 
1 expected. 159. | 
* Nothing 
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Nothing detaining me longer at the Natchez; I 
{et out from thence on the 26th of December pretty 
late, in company with M. de Pauger, King's engi- 
neer, who was employed in viſiting the colony, in 
order to examine the proper places for building 
forts. We advanced four leagues, and encamped 
on the banks of a ſmall river on the left; next 
day we reimbarked two hours before it was light, 
with a pretty ſtrong wind againſt us. The river 
in this place makes a circuit or winding of fourteen 
leagues, and according as we turned, the wind 
being teflected by the land, and the iſlands 
which ate here in great number turned with n 
us, ſo that we had it the whole day in our teeth. 0 
Notwithſtanding we got ten leagues farther, and 
entered another ſmall river on the ſame ſide. The — 
whole night we heard a very great noiſe; which I 
imagined was the effect of the winds growing ſtron- 
ger; | but I was told that the river had been very 
calm, and that the noife which kept us awake had 
been occaſioned by the filhes beating the water 


with their tails, 


On the 28th; after advancing two leagues far- 
ther, we arrived at the river of the Tonicas, which 
at firſt appears to be no more than a brook; hut 
at the diſtance of a muſket-ſhot from its mouth, 
forms a very pretty lake. If the river continues 

do carry its ſtream or courſe towards the other ſide, 
as it has done for ſome time paſt, all this place 
will become inacceſſable. The river of the Tonicas 
riſes in the country of the Tchactas, and its naviga- 
tion is very much interrupted with falls or rapid 
currents. The village ſtands beyond the lake on 
à pretty eminence; yet its ait is ſaid to be un- 
wholſome, which is attributed to the bad quality 
of the water of the river; but J am rather of ↄpi- 
nion, it is owing to the ſtagnation of the waters 


| © (© pep} ® 
it tlie Tae; © This village is built round 2 


large ſquare, Ang is Nr r en 2 
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be chief's eabbin- is bigely Gevrated for an — 
8 on the outſige ; on which there are figures 
in relief, not ſo badly executed as one would ex- 
peck. It is very obſcure within doors, and I could 
ſee nothing in it but cheſts,” full, as I was told, of 
goods and money. The chief received us very 
politely, he was dreſſed after the French faſhion, 
and ſeemed” in no ways incommoded with his 
cloaths. Our commandants repoſe greater confi- 
dence in this man, than in any other of the Indians 
| of Louiſiana: he loves our nation, and has no 
1 reaſon to repent the ſervices he has done us! He 
carries on a trade with the French, ſupplying them 

with horfes and poultry,” and is very expert at 

buſineſs. He has learned from us the art ol laying 

up money, and is accounted very rich. He has 
long left off wearing the Indian habit, and "_ 
fear pn appearing always imp d 


5 5 
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The reſt of the cabbins in this oilidheig are as 
ſgquare, like that of the chief, and partly round, as 
5 of the Natchez; the ſquare upon which they all 

fand is about a hundred paces in diameter, where 
thotigh it was that day extremely hot, the young 
people were diverting themſelves at a fort of truck, 

Hot unſike ours in Europe. There are two otber 
Villages belonging to this nation at no * | 
"Hance from this, which are all that remains of a 

1 heretofore very numerous. I have already os 

erved, that they had a miſſionary whom they 

: greatly eſteemed, but have ſinee learned they one = 
expelled him, on account of his ſetting their temple 
ori fire,” which, however, they have not vebuilt or 
"rokindled its its fre, a certain Proof of their FE pr = 
„ T Wit 
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with reſpect to religion 5 ſoon after ten greg re- 
called the miſſionary, but he in his turn has now. 
left them, on finding they liſtened to all he was 
able to ſay with an eee en he indie 
e tha ener: of. no e e ee e 
; N 21 — ien 
'h * the bottom: of. pa os * - bay. "of 1 To- 
nicas, were we to uſe canoes of bark, by a carry- 
ing place of two leagues, ten might be ſaved in 
the navigation of the river. TWO leagues lower 
than the Tonicas, on the right-hand, is Red: river, 
or Rio Colorado, at the entrance of which the. fa - 
mous Ferdinand de Soto, the conqueror of Flori · 
da, ended his exploits and life together. This ri- 
ver runs eaſt and weſt for ſome time, and then 
turns to the ſouth. For the ſpace of forty leagues 
it is navigable for pirogues, beyond which are no- 
thing but impaſſible moraſſes. Its mouth mt £0 
be about two hundred toiſes in breadth, ; 
leagues above, it receives on the right-hand, Black 
river, otherwiſe called the river of the Ouatchitas, 
which runs from the north, and for ſeven months 
in the years, has little or no water in it. 
41 Or $i 
ils Notwithſtanding, ome grants have been obtain- 
ech here, which, in all probability, never, will be 
good for any thing; the motive for theſe ſettle- 
ments is the neighbourhood of the Spaniards, which 
has ever been a fatal temptation to this colony, and 
through the hopes of trading with them, the beſt 
lands in the world have been left uncultivated. The 
Natchitoches-are ſettled on the banks of the Red- 
river, and we have thought proper to build a fort 
amongſt them, in order to prevent the Spaniards 
from fixing themſelves nearer; us. We encamped 
on the/29th, a little below the mouth. 9 * W 
A in a "ry fine creek. . 
On 
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On the goth, after advancing five Jeagues, we 
. paſſed a ſecond pointe coupee, or cut ace the ris 
ver makes a very great turning in this place, and 
the Canadians, by means of digging the channel of 
a ſmall brook, have carried the waters of the river 
into it, where ſuch is the impetuoſity of the ſtream, 
that the point has been entirely cut through, and 
thereby travellers ſave fourteen leagues of their 
voyage. The old bed is now actually dry, having 
never any water in it, but in the time of an in- 
undation; an evident proof that the river inclines 
its channel towards the eaſt, and a circumſtance 
which cannot be too much attended to, by thoſe 
who ſettle on either fide. This new channel has 
been, ſince that time, ſounded with a line of _ 
fathoms, without finding * bottom. ; 


Iminediarely below and on the ſame ſide, we fo 
the feeble beginnings of a grant, called Sainte 
Reine, belonging to Meſſrs. Coetlogon and Kolli. 
It is ſituated on a very fertile ſpot, and has nothing 
to fear from the overflowing of the river; but 
from nothing, nothing can proceed, eſpecially, when 
people are not induſtrious, and in ſuch a ſituation 
this ſertlement appeared to be. Adyancing a 
league farther this day, we arrived at the grant of 
Madame de Mezieres, where the rain detained us 
all the following day. A few huts covered with 
the leaves of trees, and a large tent made of 
canvas, are what the whole of this fettlement at 
preſent: conſiſts of. _ Planters and goods are ex- 

from the Black- river, where the warehouſes 
are, which they ſeem reſolved not to abandon. 
But I am very much affraid, that by endeavour- 
ing to make two ſettlements at WE both will 
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The foil where this laſt is begun is rety good, 
but ic muſt be builr a quarter of a league from the 
river, behind a cypreſs wood, where the bottom is 
marſhy, which may be employed in raiſing rice or 
garden- ſtuff. Two leagues farther within the 
woods is a lake two leagues in circuit, rhe banks 
of which are covered with game, and which per- 
haps would alſo furniſh abundance of fiſh, were 
the alligators with which it ſwarms. at preſent, de- 
ſtroyed. At this place I learned ſome ſecrets which 
I ſhall communicate to your Grace at the price 
they coft me; for I have not had time to make 


A 


trial of them, 


The male cypreſs in this country bears a ſort of 
of huſk, which, as they ſay, muſt be gathered 
green, and yields a balm which is ſovereign to the 
Cure of cuts or wounds, The tree from which 
the copalm diſtills, has, among other | virtues, 
that of curing the dropſy. The roots of thoſe 
large cotton trees, which I have already ſpoken of, 
7 which are found all along the road from lake 
Ontario, are a certain remedy tor all kinds of burns; 

the interior pellicle muſt be boiled in water, the 
wound fomented with this water, and afterwards 
the aſhes of the pellicle itſelf laid upon it. 


On the firſt day of the new year we ſaid mals; 
about three leagues from the habitmion of Ma- 
dam de Mezieres, in a grant belonging to M. Di- 
ron d Artaguette inſpector · general of the troops of 
Lovifiana. © We had here a monſtruous large tor- 
toiſe brought us; and we were told that theſe ani- 
mals had juſt broke through a large bar of iron; 
if the fact is true, and to believe it I ſhould have 
een it, the ſpittle of theſe animals muſt be a ſtrong 
diſſolvent: ö ſhould not, indeed, chuſe to ut 


ay 
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my leg in their throat. What is certain is, that 
the breature 1 faw was large enough to fatisfy ten 
men of the ſtrongeſt appetites. We ſtaid the 
whole day in this grant, which is no farther ad- 
vanced than the reſt; and is called le Baton rouge, 
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or the Red-ſtaff Plantation. 
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The next day, we advanced eleven leagues, and 
encamped a little below the Bayagoulas, which we 
left upon our right, after having viſited the ruins 
of an ancient village, which I have already men - 
tioned. This was very well peopled about twenty 
years ago; but the ſmall-pox deſtroyed part of the 
inhabitants, and the reſt have diſperſed in ſuch a 
manner, that no accounts have been heard of them 
for ſeveral years, and it is doubted if ſo much as 
one ſingle family of them is now remaining. Its 
ſituation was very magnificent, and the Meſſrs. Pa- 
tis have now a grant here, which they planted with 
white mulberri-s, and have already raiſed very fine 
filk. They have likewiſe begun to cultivate to- 
bacco and indigo with ſuccefs. If the. proprietors 
of the grants were every-where as induſtrious, they 
would ſoon be reimburſed their expence. 
SET TAS Eo TR. ©%E 95 SSI; Hat 3 
On the third of January, at ten in the morning, 
we arrived at the little village of the Oumas, which 
ſtands on the leſt, and has ſome French houſes in 
it. A quarter of a league farther within the coun- 
y ſtands the great village. This nation is very 
well affected towards us. Two leagues above this, 
the Miſſiſſippi divides into branches: on the right, 
to which ſide it has a conſtant propenſity, it has 
hollowed out for itſelf a channel called the fort of. 
the Chetimachas or Sitimachas, which, before it 
carries its waters to the ſea, forms a pretty large. 
lake. The nation of the Chetimachas is almo 
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1 TN Jay we pany: * leagues beyond the 
Oumas, and paſſed the night upon a very fine ſpot, 
where the Marquis d*Ancenis has a ſettlement, . 
which the burning of the publick , ware houſe and 


ſeveral, other accidents e one after another, 


have reduced to ruin. The Colapiſſas had built a 
ſmall village here, which ſubſiſted no lung time. 
On the fourth before noon, we arrived at the great 
village of the Colapiſſas. This is the fineſt in all 
Louiſiana, though there are not above two hun- 
dred Warriors in it, who, however, have the repu- 
tation of being very brave. Their cabbins are in 
the form of a pavilion, like thoſe of the Sioux; 
and like them they light fires in them very ſel 
dom. They have a double covering, that within 
being a tiſſue of the leaves of Lataniers ee, and 
that without conſiſts of matts. & 

The chief s cabbin is thirty- ſix — in diameter: 
1 have not hitherto ſeen any of a larger ſize, that 
of the chief of the Natchez being no more than 
thirty. As ſoon as we came in fight of the vil- 
lage, they faluted us with beat of drum, and we 
had no ſooner landed than I was complimented on 
the part of the chief. I was ſurprized, on advan- 


cing towards the village, to ſee the drummer dreſ- 


ſed in a long fantaſtical parti: coloured robe. I en- 
quired into the origin of this cuſtom, , and was inf 
formed that it was not very ancient; that a gover- 
nor of Louiſiana had made a preſent of this drum 
to theſe Indians, who have always been our faith- 
full allies; and "that this ſort of beadle's coat, was 
of their own enten. The women here are 

handſomer 


* 


* 
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handſomer than thoſe of Canada, and . Narr, 
extremely neat in their dreſs. - | 


After dinner we made A progreſs of five WE 
farther, and ſtopt at a place called Cannes brulces, 
or Burat-canes, belonging to M. le Comte Ar- 
' tagnar, who has a ſcttlement here, which is to 
ſerve him as an entrepot, or ſtaple, provided it do 
- not. ſhare the ſame fate with moſt of the reſt, 
This plantation ſtands. on the leſt, and the firſt | 
object that attracted my notice, was a large croſs 
erected on the banks of the river, round which 1 
found them ſinging veſpers. This is the firſt place 


of the colony, after leaving the country of the II- 


linois, where I ſaw this ceremony of our religion. 
Two Muſquetaires, Meſſrs. d Artiguere and de 
Benac, are the managers of this grant, and it is 
M. de Benac who has the direction of the planta- 
tion of Cannes brulfes, together with M. Chevalier, 
nephew to the mathematical maſter to the King's 
pages. They have no prieſt which is not their 
fault, there having been one ſent them, whom they 
were obliged to Tend away for his er ee 
wiſely concluding, that more harm than good was 
to be expected from a bad . in a new ſettle- 
ment, where there was no ſuperior to watch over 
his conduct. Between the Colapiſſas and the Can- 
nes Hrulles, you leave on your right, a place where 
an Indian nation called the Taenſas were formerly 
ſettled, and who, in the time of M. de la Sale, 
made a great figure in this colony, but have for 
ſome years paſt entirely diſappeared. This has one 


of the moſt beautiful fituations as well as one of 


the beſt ſoils in all Louiſiana. M. de Meuſe to 
whom it has been granted has as yet done nothing 
in it, notwithſtanding he maintains a director who 
has neither goods nor work men. ns | 

e 


i 


3 . DD 

We ſtoped to dine, on the fifth, at a place called 
the Chapitoulas, which is diſtant only three leagues 
from New. Orleans, at which place we arrived 


about five o'clock in the evening. The Chapitou- 


las and ſome of the neighbouring plantations are in 
a very good condition, the ſoil is very fertile and 
has fallen into the hands of expert and laborious 
people. They are M. de Breuil and three Cana- 
dian brothers, of the name of Chauvin, who having 
brought nothing with them to this country but 
their induſtry, have attained to a perfection in that 
through the neceſſity of working for their ſubſiſ- 
tence. They have loſt no time, and have ſpared 
themſelves in nothing, and their conduct affords an 
uſeful leſſon to thoſe lazy fellows, whoſe miſery 
unjuſtly diſcredits a country, which is capable of 


producing an hundred fold, of whatever is ſown 


in it. 


1 am, &c. 
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28 from New Orleans to the Mouth of the 
Miͤiffiſſippi. Deſcription of that Ri ver to the 
Sea. e on the Grants. 5 


lie 77 r, or l je January 26, 1922, | 


adam, i 


HE country, in the tieighbourhood of 

New Orleans, has nothing very remark- 
able; 3 nor have I found the ſituation of this By 
ſo very advantageous, as it has been ſaid to be 
there are ſome. who think otherwiſe, and fuppore 
their opinion by the following reaſons ; and 1 
afterwards lay before you thoſe which' induce me 
to differ from them. The firſt is, that a league be- 
yond it, towards the north-eaſt, there is a ſmall ri- 
ver called le Bayouc de Saint Jean, or the Creek of 
St. John, Bayouc in the Indian language ſignify- 
ing a rivulet, which, at the end of two leagues; 
| diſcharges irſelf into the lake Pontchartrain, which 
has a communication with the ſea, by means 
of which it would be eaſy, ſay they, to en up a 
Vo, II. U trade 


\ 


% | 
trade between the capital. Mobile and Biloxi, and 
with all the other poſts we poſſeſs near the ſea. 
The ſecond is, that below the city the river makes 
a very great turning called le detour aux Anglois, 
or the Englith reach, which is imagined would be 
of great advantage to prevent a ſurprize. Theſe 
reaſons are ſpecious, but do not appear to me to be 
ſolid; for, in the firſt place, thoſe who reaſon in 
this manner ſuppoſe, that the river at its entrance 
can only receive ſmall veſſels: now in this caſe, 
what is to be feared from a ſurprize, provided the 
City be fortified, as I ſuppoſe it will ſoon be? Will 
an enemy come to attack it with ſhallops, or with 
veſſels which carry no guns? Beſides, in whatever 
place the town be ſituated, ought not the mouth 
of the river to be defended by good batteries, and 
a fort which would at leaſt give them notice to 
hold themſelves in readineſs to receive an enemy? 
In the ſecond place, what neceſſity is there for a 
communication, which can only be carried on by 
means of ſhallops, with poſts which cannot beaſſiſted 
in caſe they were attacked, and from which, on the 
other hand, but a feeble aſſiſtance could be drawn, 
and which, for the moſt part, would be good for 
nothing? To this it may be added, that when 
a veſſel goes up the Engliſh reach, the wind 
muſt change every moment, ſo that whole weeks 
may be ſpent in advancing ſeven or eight 
leagues. S097 090 TORT 1 OT 15 


A little below New Orleans the ſoil begins to be 
very ſhallow on both ſides the Miſſiſſippi, and its 
depth continues to diminiſh all the way to the ſea. 
This is a point of land which does not appear to 
be very ancient; for if it be ever ſo little dug up, 
water is ſure to be found, and the great number 
of ſhoals and ſmall iſlands, which within theſe 
OY. | | twenty 


1 


cweßty years have been formed at al the mouth 
of the river, leave no toom to doubt that this neck 
of land has been formed in the ſame manner. It 
5pears certain, that when, M. de Sale went down the 
Mimmppi to the ſea, the mouth of this river 
was quite different from what it is at pre- 
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The nearer we approach the fea, the more ſen- 
fible this becomes: the bar has little or no watet 
on the greateſt part of the out- lets which the river 
has opened for itſelf, and which have been ſo 
greatly multiplied by means of trees, which have 
been carried along with the current; and one of 
them being ſtopt, by means of its roots or branches, 
m 4 place where there is little depth of water, is 

the occaſion of ſtopping a thouſand more. I have 
ſeen;” two hundred leagues from Hence, heaps of 
chem, one of which alone would fill all the timber- 
yards in Paris. Nothing can then ſeparate the 
mud from them which the river carries along with 
it; it ſerves them as a cement, and covers them 
by little and little; every freſh inundation leaves 
a new bed, and after ten years at moſt the canes 
and ſhrubs begin to grow. It is in this manner, 
that the greateſt part of theſe points of land and 
iſlands have been formed, which have ſo often 
cauſed a change in the courſe of the river. 


1 have nothing to add to what I have ſaid in the 
beginning of the foregoing letter, about the. pre- 
ſent ſtare of New Orleans. The juſteſt notion 
you can form of it is, to imagine to yourſelf two. 
hundred perſons, who have been ſent out to build 
a city, and who have ſettled on the banks of a 
great river, thinking upon nothing but upon put- 
ting themſelves under gg from the injuries Fo 


* 


the weather, and. i in the 
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a time waiting till a 
12 is laid out for them. and till they have built - 
accordip 8 to it. M. ge: Pauger, whom I 
Have fil] the . — to,accompany, bas juſt ſhown 


me a plan of his own invention 3 but it will nat 


be ſo eaſy to put it into execution, as it has bęen to 
draw it out upon paper: We ſet out on the 28th, 
for Biloxi, where the general quarters are. There 
are no grants between New. Orleans and, the ſea, 
the ſoil being of too little depth; hut only ſome 
fmall private ſettlements and fee e 
for the large Stents. 
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ie one of RE plantations; 0 Ne 
ate!) below the Engliſh reach, ſtood, not long ſince, 
4. Village of the Cbouacbas, the ruins of which I 
have vilited, Nothing remains entire but the cab- 
bin of the chief, which bears a great reſemblance 
to one of our peaſants houſes, in France, with this 
difference only, that it has no windows. It is 
built of the branches of trees, the voids of which 
are filled up with the leaves of the trees called 
Iataniers, and its roof is of the ſame materials. 
The chief, like all the reſt in. Florida, is very ab- 
ſolute; he hunts only for his. pleaſure, for his 
ſubjects are obliged to give him part of their 
. His village is at preſent on the other ſide 

f the river, half a league lower, and the Indians 
8 tranſported thither even the bones of cheir 
dea * FF T2, 


4 
914 


A little below their new n the coaſt is 
much higher than any where elſe; and it ſeems 


7 me, this would have been the beſt ſituation: for 


4 city. It is not above twenty: leagues from the 
ſea, and with a moderate ſouth or ſouth-eaſt wind, 
ſhips might get up to it ky "fifteen hours. 9 

the 


7 
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the essa the 23d, we quitted the "mij 9 
which had carried us tb this place, and embarke 
on board a brigantine, in which wWe lay by during 
the whole nigbt. On the morrow at break of "day 
we found we had paſſed a new turn in the fixer 
called le detour aux Piakimines; or the reach of the 
1 TS 3 
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We ſannd pair :oon fe 4 among the pals 
iu of the Miſſiſſippi; here one Wölk fail: witli 
abundance of-precaution, for fear of being draw! 
into one from whence it would be next to impol- 
ſible to extricate one's ſelf. '' Moſt of them are 
only ſmall ſtreams,” and ſome are ſeparated only by 
allows almoſt level with tlie water. The bar 6 
the Miſſiſſippi is what has multiplied theſe paſs 
to ſuch a degree, it being eaſy to conceive, by th 5 
way in which I ſaid new lands are formed, how 
the river endeavouring after a paſſage where N 
15 the leaſt reſiſtance; opens ane, ſometimes on on 
ſide, ſometimes on another; from hence it might 
h without great care to prevent it. har, all 
iſſes might become impa able to ſhips. In 
the evening of the 24th; we caſt anchor without 
the Urs: N__ b erer . 
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Sed een! COW Haun 


de Mc ary: hed Kill derainitig-us, we reſ61ved 
to make ſome uſe of this delay. "Yeſterday y Being 
the. 25th, I began by ſinging: grand mals ih tf 
iland called de la Baliſe, or the Buoy Iddand o 
account of a buoy erected upon it for the eonye- 
nience of ſhipping.! Afterwards I bleſſed it, gave 
it che name of the iſtaad Theulouſe;: and then Jung 
Te Deum, This iſland © rogettice® with anther, 
which is ſeparated from it by 4”ertek where there 
is. W Vater, is not more thati half a league in 
've | U 3 1 circumference. 


1 5 


. 6 1 It is beſides. very low, excepting 
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place only which is never overflowed, ane 
here there is room enough to build a fort and 
ware - houſes. Veſſels might likewiſe unload here, 
which would haye difficulty to ger mY * Lol 
25 ther cargoes in... 5 
NI. de Pauger ſounded this place with To lead, 
and found the bottom pretty hard and clayey, 
though five or fix ſmall ſprings riſe from it, which do 


| far throw up much water, but leave à very fine 


t behind © ag When the river is at its loweſt, 
that is to ſay during the three batteſt months of the 
year, the water is ſalt all round this iNand'z bur 


in the time of the floods it is entirely freſh, and 


the river preſeryes its freſhneſs. »-leagye out at ſea; , 
During the . remainder of the year it is a little 
brackiſh beyond the bar ; nancy it is a meer 
fable, What has been aſſerted, that for the ſpace of 
twenty leagues, the waters of the apes; 50 
a FX with thoſe af the ms | 

Mt 3 


NI. Pauger and. I Spent ibe 2 ind day 
with M..Kerlaſio,.-maſter of the Brigantine, in 


' founding and ſuryeying the only mouth of the ri- 


ver which was then navigable ; and here follow 
ur obſervations on the condition in which we then 
bp it, for I cannot anſwer for the changes which 
may have ſince happened. It runs north-eaſt 'and 


t e for the Ga ace of three hundred fathoms 


from the ſea to the iflapd of Thoulouſe, oppoſite to 
which are three ſmall iſlands, which have as yet no 
graſs upon them, although they are of a tolerable 
height. For the 2 of this ſpace, its breadth 
is about two hundred and fifty fathoms, and its 


5 ere des ae feet in the middle but thoſs 
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who are not well. acquainted muſt keep the lead 
always going. 323 19009 e enen 7 
i 0t9 © #3 In Ty +f l £43 «274 v4 V £0 | 
. Exon e going: vp the gtd err 1 the, ee 
lies ſtill north · weſt, for the ſpace, of four hundrec 


fathoms, having all along fifteen, foot. depth c 
water and the ſame bottom the anchoring grou 


is every where good, and under cover from all bas 


the ſouth and ſouth-weſt winds, which migh 

violent, cauſe the yeſlels to drag their 5 

without any danger; for they would run upon thi 
bar, which is likewiſe, a ſoft much: the courſe is 
after this north-weſt, and one quarter north-eaſt, 
for the ſpace of five hundred tathoms.. IT his is 
properly the bar, having twelve foot water middle- 
depth, but much incumbered with banks and ſhoals, 
on which account, great care muſt be taken in 
working a veſſel; this bar is two. hundred and 


fifty fathoms broad betwixt the low-lands on cach 


1 * 1 


ſide, which are covered with reeds. 


In the eaſt channel, which is immediately aboye 
the bar, the courſe is due weſt, for the ſpace of a 
league: this is two hundred and fiſty fath 1 in 
breadth, and from four to fifteen in depth. Then 
all of a ſudden no bottom is to be found. On 
taking the large channel after going over the bar, 
the courſe is north-weſt, for the ſpace of three hun- 
dred fathoms, where there is always forty-five 
feet depth of water. You leave the channel of 
Sanvole, on the right-hand, through which there is 1 
paſſage for ſhallops to Biloxi, the courſe of hic 

is northerly: this channel had its name from 


an officer whom M. d' Iberville, . on | bis re: 


turn to France, left commandant of the co- 


edge et Stu Nerd tn © 41: ab 
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The courſe ſies afterwards weſt, one quarter” 
| north-weſt, for the ſpace of fifty fathoms in a ſort 
of bay lying on the left, at the end of which 
there are three channels more, one rutining fouth+ 
ſouth-eaſt, another ſouth, and the third weft-ſouth- 
weſt. This bay is but ten fathoms in depth and 
twenty over, and the channels have but little wa- 
ter. Continuing to ſteer on the ſame point of the 
compaſs, and after running fifty fathoms more, 
you meet with a ſecond bay on the fame fide, 
Which is twenty fathoms over, and fifty in 
depth. This has two little channels, through 
which canoes” of bark would have difficulty to 
paſs, fo that, for the moſt part, no account is 
made of them. gy 8 e ee 22 dos 
Gee f Tex s „ Are; % 
From hence the courſe is weſterly for the ſpace 
of five hundred fathoms, when you are oppoſite 
to the paſſe a la loutre, or the Otter channel, which 
lies on the right hand, and runs ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, 
being a hundred fathom .in breadth, but only na- 
vigable for pirogues, Afterwards you ſteer fouth- 
welt for the ſpace of twenty fathoms, then due weſt 
f;or three hundred: after this weſt, one quarter north - 
weſt, for the ſpace of a hundred, as much weſt- 
north-weſt,” and eight- hundred north-weſt ; then 
you find on your left- had the ſouth paſſage, which 
is two hundred and fifty fathoms in breadth, ha- 
ving nine fathoms depth of water at its entrance on 
the river ſide, and only two feet at its opening in- 


Two hundred and fifty fathoms farther, lies the 
ſouth · weſt paſſage, nearly of the ſame breadth but 
with never leſs than ſeven or eight feet water. 
The country in this place is not ſo marſhy as 
lower down, but is overflowed during „ 

1 — 
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of the year. It is bodaided: * a ſeries 
of mall lakes, lying at the end of the lake Cher 
timachas, and on the right by the en de la Chun 
dieleur, or the Candlemas "WG its believed that 
there is a channel for veſſels: of .che-;greateſt;bur+: 
then, and that it would be very eaſy to-make @ 
very fine . amo "rs theſe iſlands. Large 
| barks ean ge ſea to lake Chetipia- 
chas, and yt — 44 oaks in the world might; 
be cut iet the Wen, coaſt being ute ende | 
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Su hn 46 6h id ; 229008 71932 5 hi bacot bed 
a 6 i Weoniſa of i, that all the channels 
in the river ought to be ſtopt up, excepting the 
principal one, which would be extremely eaſy, no- 
thing more being required, than to introduce mg 
them thoſe floating trees with which wy river: is a 
covered. The conſequenc of which w 
be, in the firſt place, that the river would be no ln. 
er acceſſible to barks and canoes, but upon one 
fide, which would put the colony out of all dan- 
ger of being ſurprized ; and, in the ſecond places; 
che whole force of the current being united, the 
only opening, which the river would then have, 
would grow deeper as well as the bar. I ground 
this conjecture upon what has already happened: at 
at the two cut points, of which I have already 
ſpoken. In this caſe there would he no morę tg 
do than to keep up one channel, and to prevent 
the floating trees from ſtopping in it; F 
pos” to me, would be n no Ae affair. 20 
N WoRο ena g 

The e of ol river: — the channels, 
that i is to ſay, for the ſpace of four leagues from 
the Iſland of Thoulouſe to the ſouth-weſt channel, 
is never more than fifty fathoms. But imme- 
Ari above this channel, the Miſſiſſippi inſenãbly 
reſumes 


. 298 ) | 
ovſuinen its wonted breadth, which is never leſs 
than one mile, and ſeldom more than two. Its 


depth continually encreaſes beyond the bar, which 


to what happens in all other rivers, 


is co 
which are "7 mpg en as they erh — 
er _ ſea. * e 1 ele Og ef 1 1 
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Here, Nee be . 
an account of what has occaſioned the failure 


you 
of” thoſe] numerous grants, which have made ſo 


much noiſe in France, and upon which ſo many: 
had founded the greateſt hopes ; but I rather chuſe 
to refer this to our firſt meeting, and content 


myſelf, at preſent, with imparting to you ſome re- 


flections I have made on the mannner of ſettling 
in this country, if our country men are not entire - 

diſguſted at the bad ſucceſs ſo. many repeated 
cw and pee „ _— bern en 


FR 


iy appears to me, othat ths beſt place for ſettle- 
ments is not on the banks of the river, but at 


leaft a quarter if not half a league back in 


the country. I am not ä it is poſ- 
fible to guard againſt the ordinary inunda- 


tions of the river by — ditches; but there 
is a great inconvenience in dwelling upon a 
ſoil, which affords water ever ſo little below 
the ſurface, and where, of courſe, there can be 
no cellars. I am even of opinion, that it would 
be very advantageous to leave free room to 
the annual overflowing of the river, eſpecially 
for the ſoil, which is not * dry and % not 


- uſeleſs. 


The imme, which remains upon it, nw the 


waters : are — and fattens it; and 
one 


1 
o „ 


the other ſown with rice, pulſe, and, in a 
word, with every thing which thrives on fat 
and moiſt lands. So, Cad, hn time, nothing 
might be ſeen on both the banks of the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, but gardens, orchards, and meadows, which 
would ſupply the inhabitants with food, and 
even furniſh commodities . for carrying on a 
trade with our iſlands and the neighbouring co- 
lonies. In a word, I believe, I may affirm. that, 
having landed twice or thrice every day, when I 
was going down the river, there are almoſt every 
where, at a very ſmall diſtance from the banks, 

high © 8 where houſes might be built 
on a ſolid foundation; and corn would ] 
extremely well, after the air had got free 
acceſs to it, by means of clearing away the 


— 


pou 
wood 
* 7 
: 
> * 


| The navigation of the river upwards will always 
de extremely difficult, on account of the ſtrength 
of the current which even obliges thoſe who 


are going down to take great care, for it fre- 


quently drives them upon points of land and 
upon ſhoals; ſo that, in order to proceed with 
ſafety, veſſels muſt be made uſe of which can both 
fail and row. Beſides, as it is not poſſible to ad- 
vance in the night- time, theſe voyages will alwa 
be very tedious and expenſive; at leaſt till the 
banks of the river ſhall be well peopled, through - 
= * extent of country, from the Illinois to 

the ſea. | | 285718 1 


Such, Madam, is the country which has been 

fo much talked of for ſome years paſt, and of 

which ſo few entertain a juſt idea. We are not 
the firſt Europeans who have been ſenſible of its 


| 0 300 : 
gr and have at the ame time neglect 
Ferdinand de Soto went A over 1 05 


1 - 1 


ce of three Vears, and Garcilaſſo 
his hiſtorian has not been able to for; give him, 
for not having made a ſolid ;eſtabli 
it. e Where could he * n wk be, « to 
77 md.” a better. Wü en 


2 . : 12 * 1 
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5 « Ii a MR 1 R= met A e * 2 
"Kd on the ff t, who have ſpoken diſadvantage- 
"ouſly of Louiſiana,' but three forts of perſons. whole 
teſtimony can be of no great weight. The firſt 
are the ſailors, who, from the road at. the Mand 
Dauphine, have been able to ſee nothing 2 
that iſland covered with a barren ſand, a 
the coaſt of Biloxi ſtill more ſandy, and OW 
ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded, 3 the en: 
trance of the Miffiſippi is impracticable to veſſels 
above a certain bulk; and that the country is un- 
inhabitable for fifty leagues up the river. They 
would have been of à very different opinion, 
had they had kg ge? enough to ea 
tlioſe 7 — 55 0 ſpoke in this manner, 

to diſcover the 8 which made en do 
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The ry are Iretchch,” who bein baited 
from France for their crimes or ill vg uit 
true or ſuppoſed, or who, in order to ſhun the 
purſuits of their creditors, liſted themſelves among 
the troops, or hired themſelves to the plantations. 
Both of them, looking upon this country as a place 
of baniſhment only, were conſequently ſhocked 
with every thing : they have no tye to bind 
them, nor any concern for the progreſs of a 
colony of: which” "the are involuntary member 
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IT 1 
and give themſelves very little trouble about the 
advantages it is capable of procuring to the 
ſt ate. | : 


The third are ſuch, who having ſeen nothing 
but miſery, in a country for which exceſſive ſums 
have been diſburſed, attribute to it, without re- 


flection, what ought ſolely to be laid to the in- 


capacity or negligence of thoſe who were char- 
ged with the ſettling it. You are, beſides, not 
unacquainted with the reaſons for publiſhing, 
that Louiſiana contained in its boſom immenſe 
treaſures; and that its value to us was very 
near equal to the famous mines of St. Barbe, and 
others ſtill richer, from which we flattered our- 
ſelves we ſhould” be able to drive the poſſeſſors 
with eaſe: and becauſe theſe ridiculous” tales 
found credit with fools, inſtead of imputing the 
miſtake to themſelves, into which their fooliſh 
credulity had engaged them, they diſcharged their 
ill humour upon this country, in which they 
ae no one article that had been promiſed 
them. | , EN 


I am, &c. 
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Deſcription ſcription of | Biloxi. of the Plant 22 
na or Apa-Cachina. Of Myrtle-wax, of 


" the Mobile, Of abe Tehadtas, of the Bay 
8 3 bs St. Bernard. Voyage from Biloxi o 
un . Orleans, by the Fo 27 Lake Foat- 


e on dae the Anu, Ari we 1722 2, 


Madan, 


N the 2 6th, after clodag m letter, 1 went 

on board and we got under r fail, but after 
making a turn to the ſouthward, the wind turning 
contrary, we were obliged to come to anchor ar 
gain, where we remained the two following days. 
On the 29th, we weighed early in the morning; 
but there was ſo little wind and the ſea ran ſo 
high, that we got no farther than fourteen leagues, 
/ which was not above half the diſtance we intended. 

n the . the wind was neither more wel 
able 


| Cr 9p): 
able nor the ſea any calmer till towards four o clock 
in the evening, when a ſhower of rain cleared the 
ſky, which was very foggy, and laid the ſea: but 
about an hour or two after, the fog returned and 
became ſo thick, that not being able to ſee our 
courſe, we thought it beſt to come to anchor. 
The next day, the miſt ſtill continuing, M. Pauger 
anti I failed in the ſhallop to the Toad of the iſland 
aux Valſſeur, and about five in the 9 went 


aſhore at Riloxi. 


4 


This ks coaſt j is extremely flat, the merchant 
Veſſels not being able to approach nearer. than 
four leagues, and the ſmalleſt brigantines not near- 
er than two. T heſe laſt are even obliged to get 
farther off, when the wind blows from the north 
or north-weſt, or elſe ly dry, as happened that very 
night I landed. The road lies all along the iſland 
aux Vaiſſeaux, which ſtretches about a league from 
eaſt to weſt, but is very narrow. To the eaſt of 
this iſland lies the iſland Daupbine, formerly called 
Ne Maſſacre, where there was a tolerably conve- 
nient harbour, which a blaſt of wind deſtroyed 
in tlie ſpace of two hours, not much above a year 
ago, by choaking up its entrance with ſand. To 
the weſtward of the iſle aux Yaiſſeaux are the iſie 
des Chats, or of Bienville, the ie a | Cornes and the 
iNaiids de la'Chanddleurc F 
15a. 1 

21 "Biloxi is the coaſt of: hy . tying clvkibe 
vorthwatd of the road, which name it has from 
an Indian natien ſettled here formerly, who have 
ſince retired towards the north-weſt, on the banks 
of a ſmall river, called the river of pearls, on ac 
count of ſome quaßtity of bad pearls having been 
found in it. A worſe place than this could not 


f bave been choſen for the general quarters of the 
| colonys 
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| colony, ſeeing it can reccive no aſſiſtante foi 
ſhipping,” nor afford them any, for the reaſons _ 
already mentioned. Beſides, the road has two great 
defects, the anchorage is not good, and is full 
of worms, which deſtroy all the ſhipping : and the 
only advantage that can be drawn from it, is its 
| ſerving for ſhelter to veſſels in a gale of wind, 
before they diſcover the mouth of the M iſſiſñppi, 
which, being low land, it would be dangerous to 
approach, in bad weather, without N frſt 
n as” | 


Biloxi 4 is not of more „e by lud Hin by rs. 
The foil is very ſandy, producing little but pines 
and cedars. Caſſina, otherwiſe called Apalachina, 
grows here every. where in abundance: it is a 
very ſmail ſhrub, the leaves of which, infuſed 
like thole of tea, are reckoned a good diſſolvent 
and an excellent ſudorifick, but their principal 
quality conſiſts in their being diuretick. The 
Spaniards make great uſe of it over all Florida: 
it is even their ordinary drink. It began to be 
in ſome - repute at Paris when I left it; but 
that was a bad time for making fortunes, they 
diſappearing or vaniſhing almoſt as ſuddenly as 
they were acquired. 1 know, however, that 
many who uſe Apalachina give it great commenda- 
tions. 


There are two ene er i it,  differit 2 1 ate 
ſize of their leaves. Thoſe of the ing 

are more than an inch in length, the Be he 4 
about half as long. In ſhape and ſubſtance they 
are pretty much like the leaves of the box- trec, 


excepting that they are rounder towards the'extre= . 


mities, and of a brighter green. The name 
Vor. II. C Apalachina 


0 ans ) , 


| Apalach na, which we have han to-this ſhrub; is 
derived from the Apalaches, a nation of Florida, 
from whom the Spaniards learned the uſe of this 
plant; and here follows the manner of preparing. 
it eee both nations. | 5 


A quantity of leaves is ſet on the fire in an eapth- 


. en pot, and roaſted. till they become of a. reddiſh 


colour; they then pour boiling water ſlowly upon 


them till the pot is full. This water takes the 


colour of the leaves, and when decanted off, riſes 
and foams like beer. It is taken as warm 
as poſſible, and the Indians would rather re- 
frain from eating, than not drink it ome 
and evening; they believe they ſnould fal 
fick ſhould they leave it off; and it is ſaid 


| the e in Florida entertain the ſame no- 


Half an * . it is aken, it begins to dit 


charge itſelf, and continues doing ſo about an hour. 


It is difficult ro conceive how a beverage, which 


. does nothing almoſt but run through one, can be ſo 


nouriſhing, as this is ſaid to be: but it is eaſier 


to underſtand how it cleanſes the urinary paſſages, 


and prevents diſtempers in the reins. When the 


Indians want to purge, they mix it with ſea- water, 


which occaſions great evacuations; but if the doſe 


of ſea · water be too ſtrong, it may prove mortal, 
inſtances of which are not wanting. I have ſeen it 
taken in France, but without that apparatus, and 
in the ſame manner as they uſe tea; but the 


LE 
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diaoſe is doubled, and it boils near half an hour, 


and I doubt not 2 that it is then hay + effica- 
cious.. 


: 4 
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| Th&ie is a ſpecies of myrtle with* very large 


leaves found in this country, and which I know to 
to be likewiſe very. common on the coaſts of Aca- 
dia, and. in the Engliſh colonies on the continent; 
Some have given it the name of laurel, but falſe- 
ly, its. leaf having the ſmell of a myrtle, and the 

nglſh have no other name for it, but that of the 
candle myrtle, le myrtle a chandelle. This ſhrub 
bears a ſmall grain, which during the ſpring is full 
of a gluey ſubſtance, and being thrown into boiling 


water, ſwims upon it, and becomes a kind of green 


wax, not fo fat and more friable than bees-wax, 


bur equally fit for burning. The only incon- 


venience attending it is that it is very brittle z but 
it may be mixed with another wax extremely li- 
quid, gathered in the woods of the American 
iſlands, which, however, is not neceſſary, unleſs 
it is intended to be made into tapers. . I have 
ſeen candles of it which gave as clear a light and 
laſted as long as ours. Our miſſionaries in the 
neighbourhood of Acadia mix it with tallow, 
which makes them liable to run; becauſe the 
tallow does not incorporate well with the wax, 
The Sieur Alexander who is here, in the compa- 
ny's ſervice, in quality of ſurgeon and botaniſt, 
uſes it without any mixture, and his candles have 
not this defect, their light being ſoft and very clear, 
and the ſmoke, which they yield, has the very a- 
| 8 ſmell of the myrtle. He even entertains 

opes of making them perfectly white, and ſnewed 
me a piece which was more than half ſo . He 


pretends, that had he five or fix of thoſe ſlaves 


which are unfit for ordinary labour, he could, 


"i This project has been ſince given over, becauſe they ſay this. 8 | 


wax, by being whitened, underg conſiderable alterations. or 


. eee WS 


— 
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; wer A quantity. of the grains in a ſeaſon, Fr | 


cient to TRI JOU, of wax, tl to * 
a veſſel. ae. 
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ie or fourteen leagues from Biloxi, to- 
wards the caſt, you find the river Mobile, which 
runs from north to ſouth, and the mouth of which 
is oppoſite to the iſland Dauphine. It takes its 
- fiſe in the country of the Chicachas, its courſe 
being about an hundred and thirty leagues. Its 
channel is very narrow and extremely winding, 
which, however, does oot prevent its being very 
rapid: but no veſſels, excepting ſmall, pirogues, 
can get up it, when the waters are low. We have 
a fort upon this river, which has been a long time 
the principal poſt of the colony; the ſoil, however, 
is not good, but there is an opportunity of carcy- 
Ing on a trade with the Spaniards, TIN, was then 
our Wy; object in view. 


11 is affirmed, that tits Wagen bed ch this be 
A quarry has been diſcovered : if this diſcovery 
is real, and the quarry is large, it may prevent the 
entire defertion of this poſt, which ſeveral inha- 
bitants had begun to leave, not caring to cultivate 
a ſoil, which would not anſwer the expences they 
were at. Ido not, however, believe that we ſhall 
ever evacuate the fort of Mobile, were it only to 
preſerve our alliance with the TchaQtas, a nume- 

tous nation which forms a neceſſary barrier againſt 
the Chicachas and the other Indians bordering on 
Carolina.  Garcilaffo de la Vega, in his biſtory of 
Florida, makes mention of a village called Ma- 
villa, which has without doubt given its name to 
the river and the nation ſettled upon its banks. 
The Mauvilians were then very powerful, but 
there are hardly any traces of zhem now — 

* 833 4 5 ur 
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Our people are at preſent employed in ſeeking a 


proper place for a ſettlement, to che weſtward of the 
NMichſnppi, and it is believed, that a place is found 
about à hundred leagues from the mouth of the 
river, in a bay, which ſometimes bears the name 
of St. Magdalen, ſometimes that of St. Lewis; but 
moſt commonly that of St. Bernard. It receives | 


into it ſeveral pretty large rivers, and it was here. 
that M. de la Sale firſt made land, when he miſſed 
the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi. A brigantine has 
been ſome time ago ſent ro make a ſurvey of it, 
but they met with Indians who ſeemed little diſ- 
poſed to receive us, and ho were not treated in 
ſuch a manner as to gain their affections. 1 have 


juſt now heard, that the Spaniards have been before 
hand with __ 


There i is in reality ene bat more preſſt ing. and 
of greater conſequence, than this undertaking, I 
am-ſenfible, that commerce is the ſoul of colonies, 
and that they are only uſeful to ſuch a kingdom as 
ours by that means, and in order to prevent our 
_neighbours from becoming too powerful; but if 
the cultivation of lands is not firſt attended to, 
trade, after enriching a few private perſons, will 
ſoon fall to nothing, and the colony never be well 


ſettled. The neighbourhood of the Spaniards may 


have its advantages; but, let us ſuffer them to 
draw as near as they think fit, we are not in a con- 


dition, and we have no occaſion, to extend ur 
ſettlements farther. They are ſufficiently peace- 


able in this country, and they never will be ſtrong 
enough to give us any diſturbance : it is not even 


their intereſt to drive us from hence; and if the 


are not as yet ſenſible, they will ſoon be ſo, that 


they cannot have a better barrier * the Engliſh 
than Louiſiana. 


1 1 
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; The heats were very troubleſome at Biloxi, from 
the middle of March; and, I imagine, when once 
the ſun has taken effect upon the ſand, the heat 
will become exceſſive. It is indeed ſaid, that were 
it not for the breeze which ſprings ap pretty re. 
gularly between nine and ten every morning, | 


\ - continues till ſun-ſet, it would not be poſſible to 


| live here. The mouth of the Miſſiſſippi lies in 
twenty. nine degrees of latitude, and the coaſt of 
Biloxi in thirty. In the month of February, we 
had ſome piercing cold weather, when the wind 
was at north and north-weſt, but it did not laſt: they 
were ſometimes followed by pretty ſharp heats, accom- 
,anied with ſtorms and thunder, ſo that in the morn- 
ing we had winter, in the afternoon ſummer, with 
ſome ſmall intervals of ſpring and harveſt betwixt the 
two. The breeze blows commonly from the eaſt: 

when it comes from the ſouth, it is only a reflected 
wind, and not near ſo refreſhing but it is ſtill a 
wind, and when that is entirely wanting, there is 
hardly any ſuch thing as breathing, 7-1 


On the 24th of March, I ſet out from Biloxi, 
where I had been ſtopt above a month, by bein 
taken ill of the jaundice, and took the route o 
New Orleans, where I was to embark in a veſſel 
belonging to the company, called the Adour. 1 
made this voyage in a pirogue and never made a 
more diſagreeable one. The weſt wind, which in 
three hours time had carried me five leagues from 
Biloxi, gave place to a ſouth wind ſo very vio- 
lent, that I was obliged to halt. I had ſcarce 
time to ſet up my tent, when a dreadful ſhower 
of rain, accompanied with I kaid-y us all 1 un- 
det AMET: 
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Tuo ſmall veſſels, which ſer out at the ſame time 
with me, took advantage of this wind which carried 
them a good way in a few hours, and I regretted 
very much my not doing the ſame: but I ſoon 
learned that their fate was rather to be pitied than 
en vied ; the firſt was in continual, danger of, ſhip+ 
wreck, and the people on board, arrived at New 
Orleans rather dead than alive. The ſecond fail - 

ed half-way, and five of the paſſengers were 
drowned in a meadow, which the tempeſt had cons 
verted into a ſwamp. The wind continued the 
whole night with the ſame violence, and the rain did 
not ceaſe till next day at noon, It began again 
in the evening, and laſted till day-light, accompa- 
nied with thunder. 


When you range along within ſight of this coaſt, 
it ſeems to be very agreeable, but on approaching 
| nearer, it appears to be quite another thing. It is 
all a ſandy bottom as at Biloxi, and nothing but 
a bad fort of wood is found upon it. I have ob- 
ſerved here a ſort of ſorrel, which has the ſame 
_ taſte with ours, but its leaves are narrower, and oc- 
caſion, as is ſaid, the bloody-flux. There is 
likewiſe in theſe places a fort of aſh, called bois 
M Amourette ; and its bark, which is full of*prickles, 
is reckoned a ſpeedy and ſovereign remedy . againſt 
che tooth-ach.. | ei 
3 [ a 
On the 26th, it rained the whole day, and 
though the ſea was calm, we made but little pro- 
eſs. We advanced ſomewhat farther on the 
twenty-ſeventh ; but on the following night loſt 
our way off the iſland of Pearls. The next day we 
encamped at the entrance of lake Pontchartrain, 
having a little before left upon our right the river 
of pearls, which has three mouths. Theſe three 
EE X 4 branches 
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branches ſeparate, about four leagues from the ſea, 


a little above Biloxi. | 
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In the afternoon, we paſſed lake Pontchartrain, 
which is ſeven or eight leagues over; and at mid- 
night entered Bayouc St. Jean. Thoſe who have 
ſailed the firſt upon this lake found it, as they ſaid, ſo 
full of alligators, that they could hardly make a 
ſtroke with an oar without touching one of them. 
They are at preſent very ſcarce, and we ſaw only 
ſome marks of them at our encampment ; for theſe 
animals lay their eggs upon land. After repoſing 
myſelf a little, at leaving the lake, I purſued my 


Orleans. 


journey by land, and arrived before day at New- 


The Adour was no longer there, but was at no 
ou ns, and I went on board the next day, 
eing the firſt of April. The inundation was now 
at its height, and, conſequently, the river much 


more rapid than I had found it the month before. 


Beſides, a ſhip, eſpecially a flute or pink, is not 
ſo eaſily wrought as a coaſter; and, as our crew 
were not accuſtomed to this navigation, we had a 
good deal of difficulty in getting out of the ti- 
ver. The ſhip being driven ſometimes on one ſide, 
ſometimes on the other, her yards and rigging 


frequently got foul of trees, and we were oftener 


than once obliged to cut the latter, in order to get 
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It was ftill much worſe, when we got the length 
of the channels; for the currents drove us always 


upon the firſt, with extreme violence, We were 


even involved in one of the ſmalleſt, and 1 know 


not to this day how we got rid of it. We were, 
however, quit for an anchor which We left there; 


having 


* 
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having already loſt one two days before, ſo that, 
we had only two remaining. So diſcouraging a 
circumſtance gave us ſome ſerious thoughts, but, 
the youth and little experience of thoſe, ro whoſe 
management we Vers een ooraſionel us ſtill 
phone, ma, | 36972 B08 19200 ON3 81 03 


The Adour is 4 very fog e ell, 5 nd 
tons, burthen, and left France extremely well man- 
ned, under the direction of a captain well. acquaint- 
ed with his buſineſs, and a lieutenant who had an 
exceeding good character. The latter was left ſick. 
at St. Domingo, and the captain, having had a 
difference with one of the directors of the compa- 
ny, was by him turned out of his employment. 
Ia order to fill up the room of theſe two principal 
officers, they pitched upon a young Maloin, who had 
come three years before to Louiſiana, in c quality of | 
a pilot or pilot's apprentice, and had in that time  - 
got the command of a coaſter in the road of Biloxi, 1 
employed in carrying proviſions, ſometimes to the 2 
Mobile, and ſometimes to New Orleans, He ſeems, 4 
to have every thing requiſite for forming an expert 
ſeaman; he loves and applies himſelf to his buſi- ö 
neſs: but we ſhould be very well pleaſed not to be Wo 
obliged to ſee his apprenticeſhip, eſpecially in a x 
a attended with ſo many a Ln wes 1 
5 -He has for ſecond, under bim an * * who 
came from France in quality of an enſign, who is 
ſtill a young man, and very proper to be a ſubaltern 
under experienced chiefs, who ſhould leave him 
nothing but the care of executing their orders. It 
would be no eaſy matter to find a hardier ſeaman in 
ſtormy weather, which he has braved from his in 
fancy in the Newfoundland fiſheries; and two or | 
en * wrecks, from which he has happily extri- 
cated 
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Our firſt pitor de to be a lege riper than 
. theſe two officers, and great ſtreſs is laid upon his 
knowledge of the gulph of Florida, which he has al- 
ready once paſſed through. This, however, is but 

lirtle for an acquaintance with the moſt dangerous 

in the American feas, where ſhip-wrecks hap- 
pen by thouſands. Beſides, Tam afraid, that an air 

Ly ſelf ſufficiency I perceive in him, may produce 

ſome fatal conſequences. He has two ſubalterns 
who are good men; and we have fifty ſailors of 
Bretaigne, a little mutinous, indeed, but ſtrong and 
vigorous, moſt of them having been at the cod-fiſhe- 

ry, which is a good ſchool : their marine officers 

2 ſeem to me to be men of ſenſe and execution. 


| the mean me, notwithſtanding all the delays 
1 have ſpoken of, we anchored on the ſecond in 
the evening, within · ſide of the bar; we paſſed it 

- _ en the third, but for want of wind could get no 
farther. Yeſterday we were 1 the whole 
day, and this At we had a gale of wind at ſouth, 
which made us thankful we were not at ſea ſo near the 
ſhore. I hope, Madam, to write you in a ſhort 
time from St. Domingo, at which place our veſſel 
is to take in a cargo of ſugar, which lies ready for 
8 2 1 take the opportunity of a coaſter going up 
to New Orleans, to ſend you this letter by a veſſel 

: wu is bound directiy to France. 


I am, &c. 


LETTER 
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2 oyage to s the Gulf of Bahams.” Shiporeck 97 
tbe Adour. Return to Louiſiana, along the 
Senf Florida. Deſeription of that dach. 


5 Biloxi, June 5, 1523. 


1 Promiſed to write to you ſhortly from St. Do- 
mingo. Behold me, after two months have paſ- 
ſed, as far from it as I then was. The account of 

the ſad adventure, which has brought me back to 
this colony, and which has but too truly fulfilled 
what I foreſaw, with a few obſervations on a coun- 
try which T had thoughts of viſiting, will form the 
ſubſtance of this letter. I am not, however, in 
other reſpects ſo much to be pitied as you may im- 
agine. I am fully recovered of my fatigues; T 
have run great hazards, but have been happily de- 
livered from them: the paſt misfortune is like a 
dream, and c_ like a very agreeable one. 


About half an er at moſt, before 1 bad 
cloſed my laſt, the wind coming about N | 
ort 
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8 North-Weſt we made ſail. I ſhould have thought 


the ſanctity of the feſtival, which was that of Eaſ- 
ter-day, would have prevailed with the captain to 
delay our departure till next day, eſpecially as it 
— now afternoon, But as we were pretty ſhort 
proviſions, a day's delay might be attended with 

10 1 conſequences. We ſoon; Joſt ſight of 
Gig and after-ſailing about an hour, after enjoy - 


ing the curious ſight of the mixture of the waters 


of the ſea and of the Miſſiſſippi, but ſo as to be ſtill 


diſtinguiſnable, we at laſt found Ne got 


0 n ſalt- tr 1 227 'I Dy 2 5 5 1 \ 


I Wa pollbiy be . - that we had nba the 
right channel, and I will allow this might be the 
. But the fight or ſtruggle we obſer ved ſo near 
the ſhore, is no ſign that the river gets the better to 
ſuch a degree as to force itſelf a paſſage, and for 
twenty leagues in the open ſea, to give laws to the 
ocean itſelf, Beſides, were this fact true, at leaſt 


in the time of the great land floods, in the place 


where we then were, how could men be at ſuch 
a loſs to find out the mouth of the river? The 
difference in the colour of its waters would have, 


A, guided the moſt inattentive. 


Wich regard to this os, I have. told you nale 
the Miſſiſnippi, after its junction with the Miſſouri, 
takes the colour of the waters of this river, which 
is white: but would you believe it, of all the 
ſorts of water which are made uſe of in long 
voyages, there is none which keeps ſo long as this 
Beſides it is excellent drinking after having been 


left to ſettle in jars, at the bottom of which is 


found a kind of white tartar, which in all appear- 
ance ſerves both to give it its colour, and to ry 


on 
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On the twelfth at noon, after having ſuffered by 
extreme heats for ſeveral days, and which were ſtill 
more intolerable in the night than in the day time, 
we diſcovered Cape de Sed on the North ſhore of 
the iſland of Cuba, and very high land. At ſun 
ſet we were eaſt of it, kept the Cape on our eaſtern 
quarter, and ſo failed along in ſight of the ſhore. 
On the morrow at day-break we were abreaſt of the 
Havanna. I his city is eighteen leagues from Cape 
Sed; and half way to it, you diſcover a pretty high 
mountain, the ſummit of which is a kind of plat- 
form: they call it Ja table a Marianne, Marianne's 
R e e e 1, 


Tuo leagues beyond the Havanna, there is 
ſmall, fort on the coaſt which bears the name 
of la Hague, and from which you firſt diſco- 
ver le Pain, or loaf of Matanzas. This is a 
mountain, the ſummit of which is ſhaped like 
an oven, or if you will a loaf. This ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh the Bay of Matanzas, which is fourteen 
leagues from the Havanna. The heat continued to 
encreaſe, for we were now on the limits or frontiers 
of the Torrid Zone. Beſides, we had ſcarce a 
breath of wind, and advanced only by favour of 
the current, which bore us to the eaſtward. + 


On the fourteenth, towards ſix in the evening; 
we ſaw from the top-maſt head, the land of Flo-—- 
rida. There is no prudent navigator who happens 
to have this proſpect, without ſix or ſeven hours 
daylight at leaſt, but who tacks about and ſtands 
out to the ſea till morning; there being no ſea in 
the whole ocean where there is a greater neceſſity 
of a clear proſpect, becauſe of the various cur- 
rents, with Which we can never, with reaſon, be- 
lieve ourſelyes ſufficiently acquainted. We have - 


recent 
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recent enough example in the Spaniſh Gallevhs, 


which were loſt here ſome years ago, for having 
the precaution I have juſt now mention- 


— gl Q | 
ed. The Chevalier d' Here, captain of a ſhip who 


accompanied them, did his utmoſt to prevail with 
the general of the Flota to wait for the day before 
he entered the Gulf: he could not prevail, and did 
not think proper to ee tumſcif 1 with 


er over 1 N nne 


"Opae captain, who had. N quot” advice given 
kins on this head, was fully reſolved to profit by 
itz but too much eafineſs, on his ſide, was attended 
with the ſame conſequences as the preſumption of 
the Spaniſh general had been. His firſt pilor, 

who imagined himſelf one of the moſt expert men 

in the world, and his lieutenant, who did not 

know what it was to doubt of any thing, were of 
opinion to continue their courſe, and the captain 
had not courage to oppoſe them. He adviſed, in- 
deed, to ſteer at leaſt north eaſt, and the ſequel 
| ſhewed, that if his opinion had been followed, we 

ſhould have eſcaped being ſhipwrecked. But he 
could only obtain a north-north-eaſt courſe 3 the 
pilot aſſuring him that the currents ſet with impe- 
tuoſity to the eaſtward, which was indeed true near 
the lands on the other fide, but they ſet to the 
weſtward on that on which we were. 


At ore: o'clock, the land Rill appeared at a 
diſtance, and we could not ſee it at firſt from 
the tops; half an hour after, one of the ſailors, by 
means of the flaſhes of lightening, obſerved that 
the water had changed its colour. He took no- 
rice of it, but his information was received wm 
deriſion, and he was told that was only the lig 
tening which made the water look white. He M 
n Per- 


0 90 


| petfiſted, and many of his companions ſoon came 


into his opinion: the officers, would ſtill have 
laughed at them, but they were in ſuch numbers, 


and made ſuch a noiſe, that at eng | 


= ſoundings to be tried. 


eee 24 
fafe part we could then have taken, was to caſt 


anchor immediately, but there were none in rea- 
dineſs. It was propoſed to wear the ſhip, and per- 
haps it was ſtill time, had expedition been uſed ; 

but they amuſed themſelves with ſounding again, 
when no/more than five fathoms were found. The 
lead was caſt a third time, and then there were 
only three. Conceive to yourſelf, Madam, a parcel 
of children, who ſaw themſelves hurried. on to a 
precipice, and had all their attention employed a- 


bout diſcovering its depth, without taking any - 


meaſures to avoid it: ſuch was preciſely, our a; 


| Immediately a confuſed noiſe aroſe, every one 


crying with all his might, ſo that the officers could 
not make themſelves heard, and two or three mi- 
nutes after the veſſel ſtruck : that inſtant a ſtorm 
aroſe, followed by rain which laid the wind, but it 
ſoon ſprung up again at ſouth, and blew hard- 
er than before. The ſhip immediately began to 
ftick faſt by the rudder, and there was great 
reaſon to fear that the mainmaſt, which at every 
ſtroke ſprung up to a good height, ſhould beat 
out a hole in her bottom; therefore it was imme- 
diately condemned in form, and cut away, the 
captain according to cuſtom, giving it Ge ſl 
robe with a hatchet. | | 


The lieutenant upon. this went on bond the 
ſhallop, in order to diſcover in what place we 


were, 
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wers and what condition the ſhip was in. He 
found that there was only four feet water a- head, 

that the bank on which we had ſtruck, was ſo 
_ ſmall,” that there was juſt a place for the veſſel, and 
all around it ſhe would have been a- float. But 
had we eſcaped this bank, we muſt have fallen upon 
another, for it was ſurrounded by them, and Cer- 
tainly we could not have met wien one that was 
„ 1.3/0 gt del ITO} Fat nr FOG OTIS 
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gel continued to ſtrike, and at every ſtroke we ex- 
&ed ſhe would have gone to pieces. All the ef- 
Reer ects of terror were painted on every face, and af- 
ter the firſt tumult formed by the cries of the ſai- 
lors who were working, and the groans of the paſ- 
ſengers, who laid their account with periſhing eve- 
moment, was over, a dead and profound ſilence 
reigned throughout the whole veſſel. We have 
fince learnt that ſome few had ſecretly eken their 
meaſures not to be ſurpriſed in caſe the veſſel ſhould 
fall to pieces: not only the ſhallop, but the canoe 
were launched and in readineſs, and ſome truſty 
ſailors had warning given them to hold themſelves 
prepared for the firſt ſignal. I was afterwards _ 
wa was dþ had WOES nor to leave me behind. 


What i is certain, is, I paſſed the night wide 
cloſing my eyes, and in the ſituation of a man who 
never expects to ſee daylight again. It however 
appeared, and ſhewed us the and about two leagues 
from us, but it was not the ſame which we had at 
firſt ſeen, and which we ſtill perceived, tho? at a 
great diſtance, but a low land which did not ſeem at 
firſt to be inhabited. This ſight, however, did not 
fail to give us en and er 196 to revive our 
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We then examined if there. was any probability 
er getting the” Adour a-foat again, and as it was 
*prudent to have more reſources than one, we at 
he ſame time conſidered of the- means of extri- 
cating ourſelves from our preſent uncomfartable 
ſituation, on the ſuppoſition it was impaſſible to 


"recover the veſſel. We then called to mind that 
we had a flat-bottomed boat on board, which, was 
Intended to be made uſe of in loading the ſugars at 
St. Domingo. . This was a very wiſe. precaution: 
taken by the captain, who had been, informed that 
veſſels were frequently detained longer in the road 
on that account, than was conſiſtent with the in- ; 
tereſt of the owners, or the health of the crews; 
but providence had. without doubt another view, 
when it inſpired him with this thought. This boat 
Wi the inffrantent of our fer. 


I do not know what paſſed this day between the 
officers and the pilot, but there was no more talk 
of getting off the veſſel. Many have pretended 
that all endeavours for that purpoſe would have 
been in vain; but the captain has more than once 
complained to me that they would not ſuffer him 
to make the attempts as he wiſhed to do. It was 
therefore reſolved to carry all the people aſhore 
this ſame day, and they were at work the whole 
morning in building a raft, that they might not be 
obliged to make ſeveral trips. WP 


1 


It was not, however, thought proper to abandon 


the ſhip as yet; and the paſſengers only were em- 2 
barked in the ſhallop and on the raft. At the diſ- a 


tance of a cannon ſhot from the ſhip we found 
the ſea ran very high, and the biſcuit we carried 
with us was damaged by the water ; a ſmall pirogue 
, For. Il. Y 1 


ſidered, it would be imprudent to 575 any further. 
The Indians perceived our embara 


which followed the ſhallop, had a good deal of dif- 


ficulty to live; and the raft which carried two and 
twenty men, Was driven ſo far out by the current, 
that we believed her loſt, 


The ſhallop in which I was, made all poſſible 
haſte aſhore, in order to go afterwards'to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the reſt; but juſt as we were ready to 
land, we perceived a large company of Indians, 
armed with bows and arrows coming down to the 
ea fide, This fight made us reflect that we had 
no arms; and we ſtopt ſome time, not daring to 
advance. We even imagined, every ws con- 


ment, and ea- 
ily underſtood the cauſe. They drew near us, 
calling out in "Spaniſh, that they were friends. 
But ſeeing that this did not encourage us, they laid 
down their arms and came towards us, having the 
water up to their middle. = 

We were ſoon ſurrounded by them, and it is 
certain that encumbered as we were with baggage, in 


a boat where we could hardly turn ourſelves about; 


it would have been eaſy for them to have deſtroyed 
us. They aſked us firſt if we were Engliſhmen, 
we anſwered that we were not, but good friends 
and allies to the Spaniards; at which they teſti- 
Hed a great deal of joy, inviting us to come aſhore 


on their iſland, and aſſuring us that we ſhould be 


as ſafe there as aboard our own veſſel. Diſtruſt, on 
certain occaſions, ſhews only weakneſs, and be- 
ſides gives riſe to dangerous ſuſpicions. We there- 
fore thought we ought to accept the invitation of 
theſe barbarians; ſo we followed them to their 
illand, which we found to be one of the Mar- 


What 
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What was pleaſant is, that we were determined 
to take this reſblution by the arrival of the pirogue, 
in which there were only four or five men, when 
we were parlying with the Indians: we certainly 
ran a great riſque in delivering ourſelves into their 
hands without arms, and we were afterwards ſen- 
ſidble of it: four or five men more could not have 
made them alter their deſigns, ſuppoſing they had 
been bad towards us; and I never reflect on the 
confidence which ſo ſlender a reinforcement in- 
ſpired us with, but it brings into my mind, thoſe 
perſons who are afraid to be by themſelves in the 
dark, but are at once encouraged by the preſence 
of a child, by its diverting their imagination, 

which is the _ cauſe of their fear. 


we were no ore landed on the inand, than 
little: ſatisfied as we were with reſpect to the Indi- 
ans, we alſo fell into a diſtruſt of our officers. 
The captain of the Adour had attended us thus 
far, but as ſoon as he had ſet us on ſhore, he took 
leave of us, ſaying that he was obliged to return 
on board, where he had ſtill a great many things 
to do, and that he would immediately ſend us 
whatever we ſtood in need of, eſpecially arms. 
There was nothing in'this but what was reaſonable, 
and we eaſily conceived that his preſence might be 
_ neceſſary aboard the veſſel; but we reflected that 
he had only taken the paſſengers out of her, and 
that upon his return, the whole crew would be all 
together on board. 


This made us ſuſpe & that the Boer of which 1 
have ſpoken, was oily a lure to amuſe us, and that 
they had put us aſhore, as being an encumbrance 
to them, in order to be able to make uſe of the 
OP and canoe, to trapiport themſelves to the 
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Hayannal or St. Auguſtin in Florida. Theſe ſuſ- 
pieions were ſtrengthened in every one of us, when 
ve perceived that we were all in the ſame way of 
thinking, and this agreement made us imagine it 
was not without foundation; it was therefore re- 
ſolved amongſt ourſelves, that I ſhould return to 
the veſſel with the captain, in order to prevent 
ſuch a violent reſolution, Baud n "omg i. 
rom taking effect. 


ad therefore. declared to he. coma chat as his 
chaplain was to remain on the iſland, it was not 
proper I ſhould ſtay like wiſe; that it would be bet- 
ter to ſeparate us, and that 1 was reſolved to ſleep 
no where but aboard, whilſt any one remained in 
the ſhip. He ſeemed a little ſurprized at what I 
ſaid, but made no oppoſition, and ſo ſet out. I 
found on getting aboard, that they had ſet the 
ſails, to try as they ſaid, to get her off; but a great 
many other things were to be done for that pur- 
poſe, which however n did not think erer to 


attempt. 


Half an hour after, the wind turned to "A 
eaſt and blew-very hard, which obliged us to furl 
the ſails; this gale, however; was the ſafety of thoſe 
who were on the raft, which had been carried out 
very far in the offing. The waves drove her back 
towards us, and as ſoon as we perceived her, the 
captain ſent the ſhallop, which took her in-tow, 
and brought her along ſide. Theſe unhappy men, 
were for the moſt part, poor paſſengers who looked 
for nothing but death; and we on our ſide, began 
to deſpair of being able to ſave them, when pro- 
vidence raiſed this little tempeſt in order to pre- 
ſerve them from ſhipwreck, 


My 


r i 
My preſence was more neceſſary on board than 
I thought it would have been. Our ſailors, during 
the captain's abſence, had thought fir to drown the 

- ſenſe of their misfortunes in wine: in ſpite of the 
Heutenant, whom they did not much regard, and 
whom ſeveral did not love, they had broken open the 
captain's caſe of liquors, and had got almoſt all of 
them dead drunk. I, beſides, perceived in the 
crew, ſome ſeeds of diſſention from which I ima- 
gined every thing was to be apprehended, if not 
remedied in time; and the more ſo as the captain, 
tho? well enough liked by the ſailors, could not 
make himſelf obeyed by his officers, moſt. of 
whom were diſpoſed to mutiny, and could not en- 
dure his lieutenant, _ WEE | 


To increaſe our perplexity, a number of the In- 
dians had followed cloſe after us, and we perceived 
if we had nothing to fear from their violence, it 
would not be eaſy to get rid of their importuni- 
ties, eſpecially as it behoved us to be very watch- 
ful over them, to prevent their ſtealing. He that 
| ſeemed the principal man, called himſelf Don An- 
tonio, and ſpoke indifferent good Spaniſh. He had 
been more ſucceſsful in imitating the gravity and 
manners of the Spaniards, Whenever he ſaw any 
one tolerably dreſſed, he aſked if he was a Caval- 
lero, having before told us that he was one him- 
ſelf and one of the greateſt diſtinction in his na- 

tion. His diſpoſitions, however, were not much 
of the gentleman; every thing that he ſaw he co- 
veted, and if he had not been prevented, he and 
his people would have left us nothing they could 
have carried away. He aſked me for my girdle, 

I told him I had occaſion for it, and could not part 
with it; notwithſtanding which, he continued to 
demand it with great earneſtneſſs. 
po | : We 
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We learned from this man, that almoſt all the 
Indians of this village had been baptized at the 
Havanna, to which they made a voyage every 
year. This city lies at the diſtance of forty-five 
leagues, and they make this paſſage in ſmall very 
flat pirogues, in which we ſhould hardly truſt our- 
ſelves a- croſs the Seine at Paris. Don Antonio, added 
they, had a king'called Don Diego, whom we ſhould 
ſee to-morrow. He afterwards aſked us what route 
we had reſolved to take, and offered to. conduct 
us to St. Auguſtine. We thanked him for his of- 
fer, treated him and all his company handſomely, 
who returned to all appearance very well POR 
with their reception. RR 


TheſeIndians have a redder ſkin than any i thoſe 
I have yet ſeen : we could not learn the name of 
their nation: tho* they deſerve no good character, 
yet they do not ſeem to be ſo bad as — Calos or Carlos, 
ſo infamous for their cruelty, whoſe. country lies 
at. no great diſtance from the Martyrs ;, I do not 
believe Fey are Canibals, but perhaps they ap- 
peared ſo tractable to us only becauſe. we were 
ronger than them. I do not know what has 
embroiled them with the Engliſh, but we had 
| great reaſon to think that they did not love them. 
erhaps Don Antonio had no other motive for his 
viſit, but to examine if we were of that nation, or 


1 


ing us. 


On the ſixteenth I went aſhore. to thoſe lf on 
the iſland, and fulfilled the promiſe we had made 
them the evening before. I ſpent almoſt the whole 
day with them, and in the evening at my return, 
found the whole veſſel in confuſion; The authors 
| of this diforder were the marine officers, and be 

WINS : dhe 
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the beſt ſailors in the ſhip had taken their ſide. 
Their quarrel was with the lieutenant, who, they 
faid, had hitherto treated them with a great deal of 
haughtineſs and ſeverity. The wine, which they | 
had at diſcretion, had inflamed their paſſions in 
ſuch a manner, that it was ſcarce poſſible to make 


% * 


them liſten to reaſon. 


The captain ſhewed on this occaſion a wiſdom, 
firmneſs, and moderation, which could not well 
have been expected from his age, little experience 
and paſt conduct: he knew how to make himſelf. 
loved and feared by 3 who ſeemed to be guid- 
ed by nothing but fury and caprice. The lieute- 
nant on his part confounded the moſt mutinous by 
his intrepidity, and having found means to ſeparate. 
and employ them, in the end made himſelf obey- 
ed. They had at laſt drawn from the bottom 
of the hold the boat that had been ſo long pro- 
miſed, and had carried it to the iſland. This muſt. 
now be equipped, lodgings muſt be found till it 
could be got ready, proviſions and ammunition 
muſt be got from the ſhip, and laſtly, they muſt 
fortify themſelves againſt any ſurprize- of the In- 
dians. The captain employed in this ſervice all 
ſuch as he had moſt need to make ſure of, and 
begged of me to remain on board to aſſiſt the lieu- 
tenant in reſtraining the reſt within bounds. 


On thetwenty-ſeventh at day- break there appeared 
a ſail within two large leagues of us; we hung out the 
ſignal of diſtreſs, and ſome time afterwards we obſerv- 
ed that he had laid his ſhip to, to wait for us. . The 
lieutenant immediately embarked on board a canoe, 
and went on board to ſee whether the captain would 
agree to receive all of us. But this was only a 
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Gas of an hundred tons, that had been plugs 
dleexed by pirates, and which had for three days pa 
| done their utmoſt to get out of this bay, into übel 1 
* the currents, ſtronger this year than they had ever 
been known, had carried them in ſpite of all their 
efforts, and tho“ the wind was at eaſt north caſt, 
"Tis true, we did not come to know this but by the 
| account of the officer, who was by ſome imagined to 
have invented this ſtory in order to lay to the. 
charge of the irregularity of the current, the miſ- 
fortune into which his own obſtinacy had hurried 
us. 3 | 
Be this as it will, the Engliſh maſter conſented 
to embark twenty of our people, provided he was 
ſupplied with proviſions and water, of which he 
ſtood in extreme want. The condition was accept- 
ed, and he accordingly drew near to caſt anchor 
as cloſe to us as poſſible. But a ſtrong ſouth-weſt 
wind ariſing, he was obliged to continue his courſe, 
eaſt by endeavouring to aſſt us he ſhould expo 
himſelf to thip-wreck. | 


On the twenty-ninth we « ki ſight of thr veſſels 
more, and ſent to make them the ſame propoſals. 
we had formerly done, but without effect. They 
were'Engliſh too, and complained. they had been 
ans 8 by pirates. 


This very day, as there remained nothing on 

14 board the Adour which we could carry away with 
Wan - us, we bid her the laſt farewel ; and with ſtill more 
wn - regret, as for the four days lince ſhe had been 
9 wrecked ſhe had not made one drop of water, 
14 and we all went on ſhore after ſun-ſet. Here we 
1 222 P which had been made with the ſails of 
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the. hip, a ſtrong guard- room, where centinels: 


- were” kept day and night, with proviſions diſpoſed 


in the beſt manner in the magazine, where alſo a 


- 


guard was Kept. 


The iſland, on which we were, was in appearance 
about four leagues round ; there were others near it 
of different extent, and that on which the Indians 
had their tents was the ſmalleſt of all and the neareſt 
to ours. Here they lived ſolely by fiſhing, and 
this whole coaſt was as plentifully ſtocked in that, 
as the land was deſtitute of every article for the 
ſupport of human life. As to their dreſs, a few 
leaves of trees, . or a-piece of bark was ſufficient 
for them. They cover no part of their bodies but 


ts 


the part which all men from modeſty conceal. | _ 


_ The foil of all theſe iſlands is a ſort of very fine 

ſand, or rather a ſort of calcined chalk, interſperſ- 
ed with white coral, which is eaſily broken. Thus 
you ſee nothing on it but ſhrubs and buſhes. The 
banks of the ſea are covered with a pretty ſort of 
ſhells, and ſome ſpunges are likewiſe found on 
them, which ſeem to have been caſt on ſhore here 
by the waves in ſtormy weather. *Tis pretended: 
that what keeps the Indians from leaving this place, 
is the number of ſhipwrecks that happen in the 
mouth of the gulph of Bahama, of which they ne- 
ver fail to make all the advantage poſſible. 


| There is not ſo much as a ſingle fourfooted beaſt 
on theſe iſlands, which ſeem to have been curſed 
of God and man, and which would be utterly un- 
inhabited, excepr by a ſet of wretches, who. ſub- 
ſiſt on the deſtruction and miſeries of others, and 
5 compleating what their ill deſtiny only begun. 
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On the twentieth, Don Diego paid us a viſit, He 
is a young man'of a ſtature ſomewhat under the 


middle ſize, and with a very ſorry preſence. He 


is very near as naked as his ſubjects, and the few 
Tags on his back were hardly N at 
one's feet. He wore on his head a ſort of fillet, 
made of I know not what ſort of ſtuff, and which 
fome travellers would not have failed to call a dia- 

em. He was without attendance, or any mark of 


diſtinction or dignity, or in ſhort any thing to ſig- 


nify what perſonage he was. A young Fre. 
handſome woman, and decently clothed for an 
Indian, accompanied him, and was, we were told, 


the queen his wife. 


Me received their majeſties of Florida, in a ca- 
valierlike manner enough; we made a ſort of amity 
with them however, and they ſeemed well enough 
ſatisfied with us; but we could ſee none of theſe 
Caciques, whoſe power and wealth are ſo much 
vaunted by the hiftorianof Florida. We ſaid a word 
or two to Don Diego concerning the offer, which 
Don Antonio had made us, of carrying us to St. 


Auguſtin, and he gave us to hope for all the ſer- 


vices that lay in his power. In order to induce 
him the mote to perform his promiſe, I made him 


a preſent of one of my ſhirts, which he received 
. + 


He returned next day, having my ſhirt above 
his own tatters, and it trailed upon the ground. He 
gave us to underſtand, that he was not properly the 

vereign of his, nation, but held of a Cacique at 
ſome diſtance. He is, notwithſtanding, abſolute in 
his own village, of which he lately gave us a con- 
vincing proof. Don Antonio, who ſeemed at leaſt 
double his age, and who would have eaſily beaten 

| | one 


C 


mk actually at war, I do not know whether we 
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"ons double his ak, came c us a ſhort 


while after, and told us, that Don Diego had drub- 
bed him twice very heartily, for getting drunk on 


board the Adour, where probably ſome remainder 
of ſpirituous liquors had been left. The moſt 
ſenſible difference to be found between the Indians 


of Canada, and thoſe of Florida, is this depen- 


dance on their chiefs, and the reſpect they ; 
them. Thus we ſee not in them as in the un 


thoſe elevated. ſentiments, and that haughtineſs 
which is the effect of their independance, and which 


is ſupplied. in policied ſtates by theſe principles of 


religion and honour, which are inſtilled into the 


mind by education in their early and tender years. 


On the twenty-ſecond, Don Diego came frankly, 


| and without ſtaying for any invitation to dine with 


us, clothed as on the preceding day. He ſeemed ; 
delighted with this dreſs, which gave him however-a 
very ridiculous air, and which, joined to the bad- 


neſs of his phyſiognomy, made him exactly re- 


ſemble a man going to pay an amende honourable, 


that is, ſuffer ſome ſcandalous puniſnment. Whe⸗ 


ther from religion or natural reluctance, we could 


never prevail with him to eat any fleſn; we had 


ſtill ſome. fiſh left, which he himſelf had ſent us 
the evening before: he cat of _ and Gray pure 


| water. god 


After the ok. we were 3 to > ſpeaks 2 
buſineſs; but he told us at once, that after hav- 
ing maturely conſidered the propoſal we had made 
him, he could neither ſpare us Don Antonio nor 
any other of his people for guides to conduct us to 
St. Auguſtin, as there were numerous nations on 
the way we muſt of neceſſity take, with whom he 


no 
A. 
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HOW did not Enidbly repent of having n 


fight grounds abandoned the Adour ; for after 
Don Diego left us, the canoe was ſent to her, but 
; thoſe who viſited her reported, that the Indians had 
entirely demoliſhed her, and that: ſhe Was | filling 
| full of water. 8 


On the e the bout was Fniſhed, and 


we began to think in good earneſt of coming to 


ſome final reſolution. Two ways offered, on 
which the opinions were divided; the firſt were 
for riſking the paſſage to the Havannah, and the 


others for purſuing the coaſt to St. Auguſtin. The 
laſt ſeemed to be the ſafeſt, as the firſt was the 
_ ſhorteſt. But had this been ſolid, it ought to have 


been refolved upon the day after we were caſt a- 


way, or rather we ought to have ſent our long - 
boat to inform the governor of our ſituation, and 


ay him to ſend us a brigantine. The rigging 
only of the Adour, would have been ſufficient 60 25 


| we indemnified him for his expiices, f 


Be this as it will, the greateſt part af our com- 
any were for this laſt reſolution ; and it was im- 


_ poſſible for me to bring them to any other. They 


were forty in number, they demanded the long- 
boat and canoe, and we were obliged to comply. 
The captain of the Adour was of this number. 
Had it not been for this reaſon, I ſhould have 


thought myſelf obliged in duty to accompany them; 
but there was a neceſſity of dividing their ſpiritual 


aſſiſtance, as well as the victuals and other ſtores. 
On the morrow after meſs, the cha lain, who was a 


Dominican, would have me to bleſs the three veſ- 


ſels; I obeyed, and baptized the boat, to which 


I gave the name of the Saint Saviour. In the even- 
ing after prayers, I made one teſt effort to bring 


the 


4 


( 
the whole company to an unanimous way of think- 
ing; I eaſily obtained that they ſhould all ſet out 
together next day, and encamp in the iſland which 
was fartheſt in the offing, and For our er 
as the wind warn gat 


We ſet out in effect on the ans Leah at Hoc 
and failed together for ſeveral leagues ; but towards 
ſun-ſet we ſaw the long- boat thread the channel, 
which muſt be croſſed to get to the Havannah, 
without ever conſidering the canoe, whoſe provi- 
ſions they had on board, and who not being in con- 
dition to follow them, was obliged to join us: we 
received them kindly, altho' there was one among 
them with whom we had no reaſon to be ſatisfied. 
We landed on the iſland, where we intended to 
rendezvous, and where a body of Indians had al- 
ready landed, with what deſign we know not: we 
kept on our guard all wan een 0 out early in 
nee ee TH i E 


The weather was pe "the 2 ad on 
pleaſant, and our crew began to envy the lot of 
the long- boat. They even began to murmur very 


ſoon, and our chiefs thought it prudent to feem _ 


defirous of ſatisfying them. We therefore took 
the courſe of the channel. Tg hours afterwards 
the wind blew freſher, and we thought we diſcover- 
ed the appearances of an approaching ſtorm. There 
was no body then who did not agree, that it would 
be a raſh thing to hazard ſo long a paſſage in ſuch 


veſſels as ours, nothing being weaker than our 


boat, which made water every where. But as in 
order to go to St. Auguſtin, we ſhould have been 
under a neceſſity of ſailing back again the whole 
way we had come hitherto, we came to an 
8 reſolution to return by the way of Bi- 

xi. | | 


2 
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We therefore made ſail weſtward,” . could 
advanes. no great way that day, and were obliged 
to paſs the whole night in the boat, where there was 
far from room ſufficient for all of us to lie at our 
whole length. On the twenty · ſeventh we encamp- 
ed in an iſland where we found the cabins abandon- 
ed, the roads beaten, and the traces of Spaniſh 
ſhoes. This iſland is the firſt of thoſe called the 
Tortuts ; the foil is the ſame with that of the les 
aux Martyrs. I canriot conceive what men can have 
to do in fo wretched places, and ſo remote from all 
manner of habitations. We continued to ſail weſt- 
ward, and advanced with a rapidity which could 
N58 come from the currents. 5 


We advanced likewiſe conſiderably on the twenty- 
ei ghth till noon; alcho* we had very little wind, 
che iſlands ſeemed to ride poſt paſt us. At noon 
we took an obſervation of the latitude, and found 
ourſelves in twenty-four degrees, Gftcen minutes 


north. Had our ſea charts been correct we ſhould 


have been at the weſtern extremity of the Tortucs. 
It was pretty hazardous to truſt ourſelves in the 
open ſea, and had I had the management, we had 
left all theſe iſlands on our larboard fide ; but our 
conductors were afraid of miſſing the paſſage be- 
tween them and the continent. They had all rea- 
ſon to repent it, for we were afterwards two whole 
days without ſeeing land, a we "a bd 
north or north-caſt. | 


Then deſpair ſeized our crew, mee a ſingle 
ſquall of wind, ſuch as we had often experienced, could 
have ſent us to the bottom. Even a calm was at- 
tended with inconveniences, as we were obliged to 
row all night, and the heat was exceſſive. The 
failors had reaſon to be diſſatisfied, the a of 

a-few 


j 


k few men having expoſed us to the great hazard 
we were in; but the evil was already done, fo that 
ve wanted ſomething different from murmuring to 
ſet us to rights. Since our departure to 2 
J could never prevail with moſt of them to approact 
the ſacraments, and very few of them had fulfilled 
the paſchal duties. I profited of this occaſion to 
revail with the whole of them to promiſe to con- 
feſs themſelves, and to communicate as ſoon as we 
ſhould come on ſhore. They had ſearce promiſed 
this, when the land appeared. ts 


We made ſtrait towards it, and arrived beforenoon. 
On the twenty: fourth at noon, we were in twenty- 
fix degrees, fifty-ſix minutes. We had {till the 
view of the main-land, without being able to ap- 
proach it, it being. ſkirted with peninſulas and 
lands, moſtly very flat, barren, and between them 
Tearce a paſſage for a canoe or bark. What we 
ſuffered moſt from was the want of water, there 
being none upon them. The following days we 
were often ſtopt by contrary winds, but found ſhel- 
ter every where, and ſometimes a little -hunting 
and fiſhing. Water was the only thing we could 
not find; I made uſe of this delay to bring the 
whole company to fulfil their promiſe, to approach 
the ſacraments. f 


It appears there are but few Indians in this whole 
country, only we ſaw one day four of them who 
came out towards us in a pirogue: we waited for 
them, but when they diſcovered us, they were 
afraid to come any. farther, and made what haſte 
they could back to the ſhore. On the tenth, we 
were obliged to retrench the allowance of ſpirituous 
liquors, which had been hitherto diſtributed among 
the crew, there remaining but little, which was 
thought 


. (336) 5 
thought proper to reſerve for ſome more prefing 
dccaſſon; we began likewiſe to be very frügal and 
paring of our Proviſion, elpecially rhe biſcuit; 
Part of which 'was ſpoiled ; ſo that we were now 
educed to the pure neceflary, having often for 
a meal but a handful of tice, which we were obliged 
to boil in brackiſh water. 


This coaſt is the dominion of oiſters, as the 
Steat bank of Newfoundland and the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence are that of the cod-fiſhes. 
All theſe low-lands, which we ſailed along as near 
as poſſible, are ſkirted with mangroves, to which 
are ftuck a prodigious number of ſmall oiſter 

of an exquiſite reliſh ; others much larger and [cſs 
delicate are found in the ſea in ſuch numbers, as 
to form ſhoals, which are at firſt taken for ſo 
many rocks level with the ſurface of the water. As 
we did not dare to go to any diſtance from ſhore. 
we often got into pretty deep bays or creeks, which 
we were obliged to coaſt quite round, and which 
lengthened our courſe prodigiouſly. But the mo- 
ment the land diſappeared, our crew thought them- 


7 


felves wholly undone. 


On the fifteenth in the morning, we met a Spaniſh 
ſhallop, in which were about fifteen perſons. Theſe 
were part of a ſhip's crew that had been caſt away 
near the river St. Martin. This misfortune had 
befallen them about five and twenty days before, 
and they had but a very ſmall ſhallop to contain 
forty-four perſons, ſo that they were obliged to 
uſe it by turns, and conſequently to make very 
ſhort journies. This rencounter was to us a viſible 
interpoſition of providence, for had it not been for 
the inſtructions which the Spaniſh captain gave us, 
we had never found the right courſe to ſteer, _— 
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the uncertainty of what might become of us, might 
have prompted the mutineers amongſt us to 
commit ſome a& of violence, or perhaps even of 
- deſpair. | 


The night following we were expoſed to 2 
great danger. We were all 2 in a very ſma 
iſland, except three or four perſons who guarded 
the boat : One of them had lighted his pipe, and 
imprudently laid the match on the edge of the 
boat juſt where the arms, powder, and proviſions 
| were kept in a cheſt covered with a tarpaulin. He 
fell aſleep afterwards, and whilſt he was in this 
condition the covering of the cheſt took fire. The 
flame awaked him as well as his other companions, 
and had they been a moment longer, the boat muſt 
have been blown up or ſhattered to pieces; and I 
leave you to think what muſt have become of us, 
being without any thing but a canoe, which could 
not have contained above one fixth part of our 
company, without proviſions, arms, or ammuni- 
tion, in a ſandy iſland, on which nothing grew 
but a few blades of wild graſs. * 

On the morrow, being the ſixteenth, the cance 
left us and joined the Spaniards. We had the wind 
contrary, and could not advance but with the lead 
in hand, the coaſt being ſo flat and covered with 
ſharp flints in ſuch manner at the diſtance of ſix 
Teagues from it; our boat, which crew no more 
than two feet water, was every moment in danger of 
ſtriking her bottom out. We were ſtill under the lame 
apprehenſions the two following days, and on the 
twentieth we encamped on an ifland, which forms 
'the eaſtern point of the Baye des Apalaches. All 
night we perceived fires on the continent, which 
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we were very near, and we had obſerved the ſame 
| thing for ſome days paſt. | 


The twenty-firſt, we ſet out in a very thick fog, 
which being ſoon diſperſed, we perceived the ba- 
ſes or fea marks, which the Spaniards directed us 
to follow, We did this by ſteering north, and 
we ſaw that. had it not been for this aſſiſtance, it 
would have been impoſſible for us to have ſhunned 
the ſand-banks, with which this whole coaſt is co- 
'vered, and which are full of oiſters. About ten 
o'clock we perceived a ſmall ſtone- fort, of a ſquare 
form, with regular baſtions ; we immediately hung 
out the white-flag, and immediately after were told 
in French to proceed no farther. 


Me ſtopt, and immediately diſcovered a pi- 
rogue coming out to us, in which were three people. 
One of them was a native of Bayonne ; he had 
been a gunner in Louiſiana, and had the ſame 
employment at St. Mark. After the common 
queſtions, the gunner was of opinion, that the cap- 
tain of the Adour and I only ſhould go to ſpeak 
with the governor : we went, and were very well 
received. This governor was a ſimple lieutenant, 
but a man of good ſenſe ; he made no difficulty of 


letting us bring our boat oppoſite to the fort; in- 


vited our officers and the principal paſſengers to 
dinner; but not till he had firſt examined our 
boat, and had tranſported into his magazine our 
arms and ammunition, on his parole to deliver 
them when we ſhould want to depart. ' 


This poſt, which Monſ. Delille has marked in 
his map under the name of Ste. Marie d Apalache, 
was never known by any other but that of St. 
Mark. The Spaniards formerly had a very con- 

1 9 I, ſiderable 
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fiderable ſettlement here, but which was already 
reduced to a very low eſtate, when in 1704 it was 
entirely deſtroyed by the Engliſh of Carolina, ac- 
companied with a great number of A/;bamod Indi- 
ans. The Spaniſh garriſon, conſiſting of thirty- 
two men, were made priſoners of war; but the 
Indians burnt ſeventeen of them, amongſt whom 
were three Franciſcan friars; and of ſeven thou- 
ſand Apalaches which were in this canton, and who 
had almoſt all embraced the chriſtian religion, 
there now remain only four hundred at St. Mark, 
who retired hither from the coaſt of the Maubile, 


— 


where moſt of the nation now d well. 


The foreſts and meadows near the fort are full 
of buffaloes and horſes, which the Spaniards ſuffer 
to run about wild, and ſend out Indians to catch 
them with nooſes as they want them. Theſe 
Indians are likewiſe Apalaches, who had probably 
retired to a diſtance during the irruption of the 
Engliſh, and who came back after theſe were gone 
away. Moreover, this bay is preciſely the ſame 
that Garcilaſſo de la Vega calls, in his hiſtory of 
Florida, the port of Auté. The fort is built on a 
ſmall eminence (ſurrounded with marſhes, and a 
little above the confluence of the two rivers, one of 
which comes from the north-eaſt, and the other 
from the north-weſt.” Theſe are narrow and full 
2 alligators, but for all that well ſtocked with 


Two leagues higher, on the river of the north- 
weſt, ſtands a village of the Apalaches, and ano- 
ther a league and an half from the firſt, within the 
land. This nation, formerly exceeding numerous, 
and which, divided into ſeveral cantons, occu- 
pied a vaſt extent of country, is now reduced to 
10 Z 2 a very 
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a very low eſtate. They have long fince embraced 
the chriſtian religion; however, the. Spaniards put 
no great confidence in them, and in ſo doing act 
very wiſely: for, beſides that theſe chriſtians, who 
have been deſtitute of all ſpiritual aſſiſtance for ma- 
ny years, are only ſuch in name; their conquerors 
at firſt treated them with ſo much ſeverity, that they 
ought always to conſider them as enemies not quite 
reconciled. It is very difficult to make good 
chriſtians of provle who were begun to be con- 

king chriſtianity odious to them. 


We were told at St. Mark, that a reſolution had 
been taken to re-eſtabliſh it on its former footing, 
and that they expected five thouſand families: this 
is much more than the Spaniards of Florida are 
capable of furniſhing. The country is charming, 
well wooded, well watered, and it is ſaid, the more 
.you advance up the country, the more fertile the 
Noi}. They confirmed to us in the fort, what the 
Spaniards we had met with had told us, that the 
Indians at the Iſle of Martyrs, with their king 
Don Diego, were a good-for-nothing ſort of folks, 
and that if we had not kept ſtrictly on our guard, 
they had certainly played us ſome ſcurvy trick. 
They alſo told us, that a Spaniſh brigantine had 
been lately caſt away near the place, where we ſaw 
the four Indians in a pirogue, and that the whole 
crew had been empaled and eaten by thoſe ſa- 
vages. 


St. Mark is dependant on St. Auguſtin, both in 
a civil and military reſpect; as it is on the Ha- 
vannah in ſpiritual matters. The chaplain, howe- 
ver, is ſent by the convent of the Franciſcans of 
St. Auguſtin, I met with one of them here, who 
was a very amiable perſon, and one who did us 
Ia con- 
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conſiderable ſervices: he gave us to underſtand that 
the commandant of St. Mark intended to detain 
us, till he ſhould ſend advice of our arrival to the 
22 of St. Au . and ſhould receive his 
orders. this officer, that provided he 
had E to — us all the time, we might 
be permitted to remain with him; as what provi- 
ſions we had left, were ſcaree enough to carry us 
to Louiſiana. He acquitted himſelf extremely well 
of his commiſſion, and the diſcourſe he made, ac- 
companied with ſome preſents which he hinted we 


ſhould offer the commandant, had all the effect we 


hoped for from it. This officer, even frankly, of- 
fered us the guides we aſked to carry us to St. 
Joſeph, which lies thirty leagues from St. Mark, 

and to which they advertiſed us the courſe was very 
difficult to find. This obliged us to tarry the next 
day, and I was not diſpleaſed at it; as, beſides that 
I was as well lodged in the fort as the Franciſcan 
governor, (a diſtinction ſhewn to me alone, and 
which I owed to my habit) I was glad to ſurvey 
the parts adjacent to the fort. There is a wa 

over land from St. Mark to St. Augaſtin, the ail. | 
tance of which is fourſcore leagues, and the road 

exceeding bad. | 


We ſet out the twenty third! in oh morning, and 
on the twenty fifth about ten o'clock, our guides 
made us undertake a traverſe of three leagues, to 
get into a kind of channel formed by the continent 
on one fide, and on the other by a ſeries of iſlands 
of different extent. Had it not been for them, we 
durſt never have ventured to engage in it, and ſo 
had miſſed the bay of St. Joſeph. However, we 
were out of proviſions, and the difficulty of find- 
ing water encreaſed every day. One evening that 
we Gs cen paces from the ſea on a pretty riſing 
£4 ground, | 
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ground, we could find nothing but brackiſh wa- 
ter, which we found impoſſible to drink. I be- 


 thought-myſelf of making a hole of a ſmall depth 


on the very brink: of the ſea, and in the ſand; it 
was preſently filled with water, as ſweet and clear 
as if it had been drawn from the moſt limpid 
ſtream; but after I had drawn up one quart of it, 
the ſpring dried up entirely, from whence I con- 
cluded it was rain water that had been collected in 
this ſpot, having found the bottom very hard; and 
11 imagine that to be very often the cafe. . 


After we had got a-head of the illand, we ad- 
vanced under ſail till ten o'clock. Then the wind 
fell, but the tide, which began to ebb, ſupplied its 
| place, ſo that we continued to 1 1 way all the 


night. This is the firſt time I obſerved any regular | 


tides in the Gulf of Mexico, and our two Spani- 

ards told us that from this place to Penſacola, the 
flux is twelve hours, and the reflux the ſame. On 
the morrow the twenty ſixth, a contrary wind kept 
us till evening in an iſland indifferently well wood- 
ed, ten or twelve leagues long, and where we kil- 
led as many larks and wood-cocks as we could de- 
fire: we alſo ſaw. a great number of rattle-ſnakes. 
Our guides called it the Iſland of Dogs ; and from 
the firſt part of it we came to, they reckoned ten 
leagues to St. Mark and fifteen to St. Joſeph ; but 
they were certainly deceived with reſpect to this 


laſt article, there being at leaſt twenty, and theſe 
very long. 


Onthe twenty ſeventh ateleven at night, we ſtruck 
upon a bank of oiſters, which were about the ſize 
of the crown of my hat, and we were about an 
hour in getting clear of it. We went to paſs the 
reſt of the night in a country houſe belonging to a 

cap- 
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captain of the garriſon of fort St. Joſeph, called 
Dioniz, where at our arrival he told us ſtrange news. 


He aſſured us that all Louiſiana was evacuated 
by the French; that. a large veſſel of that nation - 
had appeared at the Iſland aux Vaiſſeau, and had 
taken on board the governour, directors, and all 
the officers; that after their departure, the Indians 
had maſſacred all the reſt of the inhabitants and 
ſoldiers, except a ſmall number who had eſcaped 
on board of two coaſters; that being in want of 
proviſions, they had gone to the bay of St. Joſeph; 
that thoſe who came firſt had been well received, 
but that the others were not ſuffered to land, for 
fear leſt ſo many French in one body, might be 
tempted to make themſelves maſters of that poſt, 
which we had formerly occupied. brad 


This whole account carried ſo little probability 
in it, that I could nor poſſibly believe it, bur 
was ſo well circumſtanced, and told by people who 
had ſo little intereſt in deceiving us, and who be- 


ing at only ſeven leagues diſtance from Sr. Joſeph, 


might have daily intelligence from thence, that it 
ſeemed hard to get over allowing it had ſome foun- 
dation, Moſt of our people were in great conſter- 
nation at it; and TI even felt that theſe general pa- 
nicks touch the heart in ſpite of all our endeavours 
and underſtanding, and that it is impoſſible not to 
feel ſome fear amidſt a number of perſons who are 
ſeized with that paſſion, or to help lamenting with 
thoſe who ſhed tears. I could by no means credit 
what they told me, but for all that, I had very 


. 


little confidence that it was not fo. 


| However, our crew, in ſpite of their deſpair, 
finding plenty of proviſions, and the domeſtic ſer- 
8 2 4 vants 


' yants/ of Don Dioniz very obliging, made good 
cheer all the reſt of the night : next morning our 

ides took their leave of us, according to their 
orders. We had now no need of them, for be- 
ſides the | impoſſibility of loſing our way to St, 
Joſeph, we met at the houſe of Don Dioniz, a 
Frenchman who was a ſoldier in his company, and 
formerly a deſerter from the Maubile, who was 
grown weary of the Spaniſh ſervice, where he was 
dying of hunger, as he ſaid, tho' he had good 
enough pay: we had no great difficulty to prevail 
with him to accompany us to St. Joſeph, and from 
\ thence to Louiſiana, provided he were able to ob- 
tain his dilcharge. 3 | 


We arrived at five in the evening at St. Joſeph, 
were we were perfectly well received by the go- 

vernor. Here we met with two large ſhallops from 
Biloxi with four French officers, who' had come to 
claim ſome deſerters, but found them not. We 
had ſeen them on the day of Pentecoſte, in a ſmall 
veſſel] which was under fail, and went cloſe by us, 

They did not probably touch at St. Joſeph, and in 
order to conceal their being deſerters, had given 
out the news which had alarmed us fo. much the 
evening before. Two Franciſcans who officiated 
in the chapel of the fort, being informed of my 
arrival, came to offer me a bed in their houſe, 
Which I thankfully accepted. | 


Moreover, I do not believe there is a place in the 
known world, where one would think there was 
eſs likehhood of meeting with men, eſpecially 

uropeans, than at St. Joſeph. The ſituation of 
this bay, its ſhores, the ſoil, every thing near it, 
and indeed every circumſtance about it, render the 
reafops of ſuch a choice utterly incomprehenſible, 
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A flat coaſt, and that quite expoſed to all the winds _ 
that blow, a barren ſand, a country loſt and hid 
from all the world, and without the leaſt com- 
merce, and without being fit for even an entrepot - 
_ or. repoſitory, could only be choſen out of that 
| jealouſy, which our ſettling Louiſiana has occaſi- 

oned in the minds of the Spaniards. We had been 
guilty of this _ folly before them, but this laſted 
not long. There is reaſon to believe that they too 
will ſoon repent their choice, and that after they 
ſhall have re-eſtabliſhed Penſacola, they will tranſ- 
port thither every thing they have at St. Joſeph. _ 


The fort is not even ſituated in the bay, but in 
the bight of a crooked” point in which there is an 
iſland. This fort is built only of earth, but that 
well lined with paliſadoes, and defended with a 
numerous artillery, There is alſo a pretty ſtrong 
garriſon, an etat major compleat, and almoſt all 
the officers have their families with them. Their 
houſes are neat and commodious, indifferently well 
furniſhed, but in the ſtreets. you walk up to the 
ankle in ſand. The ladies never come abroad bur 
when they go to church, and that always with a 
train and a gravity which is not to be ſeen any where 
but amongſt the Spaniards, | of das 


Next day after our arrival, which was on the 
twenty ninth, there was a grand dinner at the ſer- 
jeant major's. We had ſeen this officer formerly 
at Louiſiana, and had treated him magnificently, 
ſo that he was raviſhed with this opportunity of 
ſhewing his gratitude. the s 

He had entered into a particular intimacy and 
friendſhip. with Monſ. Hubert, who was then com- 
 Miſſaire ordannateur, a kind of ſurveyor, and who 

ann 


was then with us. We learnt that a daughter of 
his friend three years of age, and whom her father 

was conveying back into France, was no more than 
ſprinkled, and he was therefore deſirous the re- 
maining part of the ceremonies of the Sacrament 
of Baptiſm ſhould be performed here, and that he 
ſhould ſtand godfather. This was performed with 
great ceremony, and under a diſcharge of the can- 
non; the godmother was a niece of the governor's, 
who gave at night a magnificent ſupper, and by an 
exceſs of politeneſs, rare enough amongſt Spaniards, 
would have the ladies to be preſent at it. He con- 
- cluded ſo many civilities with furniſhing us with 
proviſions to enable us to continue our journey, 
tho? he had not as yet received the convoy which 
was to ſupply him with proviſions from the Ha- 
vannah, and had for that reaſon refuſed any to the 
officers of Biloxi: but our ſituation had touched 
bim extremely. W 8 F 


Me ſet out on the thirtieth, with the two ſhal- 
lops, and were ſaluted by the fort with five pieces 

of cannon. We advanced ſeven leagues that day, 
and came to an anchor at the mouth of a river 
which comes from a bay which opens to the ſouth- 
eaſt. Ar eleven at night the wind becoming fa- 
vourable, we took the advantage of it and failed 
welt north-weſt; the whole coaſt lies open to the 
ſame winds for twenty leagues, as far as the iſland 
of. Saint Roſe; and there is not one place where 
you can be ſheltered from the ſqualls or gales of 
wind which ſhould come large or full upon the 
ſhore. On the thirty firſt at four in the afternoon, 
we had failed theſe twenty leagues, and came to an 
anchor behind the iſland, which incloſes the great 
bay of St. Roſe, the entry of which is dangerous 
when the ſea is high, Had we been but a moment 
Ri later 


later we ſhould have been hard put to it, the wind 
changing ſuddenly from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, 
and the ſea riſing ſo high at the ſame inſtant, that 
it had been impoſſible for us to ride it out. 


On the firſt of June, towards two or three in 
the morning, the tide beginning to flow we reim- 
barked, and after advancing a ſhort league, en- 
tered the channel of St. Roſe, which is fourteen 
_ leagues in length. It is formed by the iſland of 
St. Roſe which is of this length, but very narrow, 
appearing to be covered with ſand, but for all that 
not ill wooded : the continent is very high, and 
bears trees of all ſorts: the ſoil is almoſt as ſandy 
as at St. Mark, but on digging even ſo ſhort a 
way into the ground, you meet with water. The 
 «vood here is very hard, but eaſily rots. All this 
coaſt ſwarms with game, and the ſea with fiſh, 
The channel is narrow at the mouth, but grows 
broader afterwards, and retains as far as the Bay 
of Penſacola half a league of breadth ; the cur- 
rent here was very ſtrong, but favourable for us. 


Towards eleven o'clock, we doubled the Pointe 
aux Chevreuils, or Roebuck point, beyond which 
the bay begins. Here you turn firſt to the north, 
and afterwards to the north-eaſt. The fort ſtands 
a ſhort Eague farther, and you diſcover it from the 
point aux Chevreuils, We arrived here at noon, 
and were much ſurpriſed to ſee it in ſo bad a con- 
dition, and it appears to be pretty much neglected. 
The Sieur Carpeau de Montigni who commands in 
it, was gone to Biloxi, and we only found a few 
ſoldiers in it. The Spaniſh fort which was taken 
two years ago by the Count de Champmèlin, was 
behind this, and there remains nothing of it but a 
very fine ciſtern, which is ſaid to have coſt four- 
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| teen thouſand piaſtres building. . Both of them 


ſtand on the iſland, almoſt cloſe to the main land, 
and not above fifteen toiſes long; and the foil of 


which appear to be none of che beſt. 


The bay of Penſacola. would be a very good port, 
were it not for the worms which eat thro? the bot- 
toms of ſhips, and if its entry had a little more depth 
of water. But the Hercules, on board of which 
Monſ. Champmelin was, ſtruck upon it. This 
entry is directly between the weſtern extremity of 
St. Roſe, where the Spaniards had alſo built a fort, 
and a reef of rocks. It is fo narrow that one ſhip only 
can pals at a time: its opening lies north and ſouth, 
Beyond the reef is another paſs, where there is 
only water for ſmall veſſels, and which opens to the 
ſouth-weſt. This is alſo very narrow. The an- 
chorage of ſhips in the bay of Penſacola, is along 
the ifland of St. Roſe, and is very good/holding 


We ſet out from Penſacola at midnight, and 


about four in the morning we left on our right the 


Rio de los Perdidos: this river was ſo named, be- 
cauſe a Spaniſh ſhip was caſt away in it, and all 
the crew loft. The iſland Dauphine is five leagues 
farther on the left, and is five leagues long, but 
very narrow. Here is at leaſt one half of this 
Mland without a fingle tree on it, and the other is 


not a whit better. The fort, and the only human 


Habitation remaining on it, are in the weſtern part 
of it. Between this, and the Je a Cerne, which 
is about a league diſtant, there is ſcarce any water. 
At the end of this, is another very ſmall one called 
ie Ronde, on account of its figure. We paſſed 


the night on this laſt. 
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Oppoſite, is the Baye des Paſcagoulas, where Ma- 


dame de Chaumont has a grant, which is not likely 
very ſoon to repay the money advanced on it. 
There is a river of the ſame name which comes 
from the north, and diſcharges itſelf into the fame 
bay. Next day about ten o'clock, one of our ſai- 
lors died of a quinſey. This is the only man we 
| loſt in our tireſome and dangerous paſſage. An 
hour after we came to an anchor at Biloxi, where 
every body was aſtoniſhed to ſee us. I went im- 
mediately to celebrate the Holy Maſs, to render 
thanks to Almighty God, for having ſupported us 
amidſt ſo many fatigues, and delivered us from ſo 
many dangers. 


I am, ; Se. 


LETTER 
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Voyage from Biloxi to Cape Francois in St. Do- 


mingo. {1 


Cape Frangois, September 6, 1 722. 


Madam, | 
Did not venture to tell you in my laſt letter 
what I had informed you of in my former, 
that you ſhould hear no more from me, 'till I ſhould 
arrive at Cape Francois, for fear I ſhould not be 
able to keep my word, and indeed my apprehen- 
ſions were very near being juſtified by the event. 
I am, however, at laſt arrived at this ſo long de- 
fired harbour, having entered it at a time when we 
had almoſt loft all hopes of ever ſeeing it. But 
before I enlarge upon the adventures of this voyage, 
1 muſt reſume the courſe of my journal. 5 
The firſt news we learned upon our arrival at 
Biloxi was, that a peace was concluded with Spain, 
and a durable alliance agreed on betwixt the two 
crowns. One article of the peace was, the reſti- 
tution of Penſacola, the news of which was brought 
to Louiſiana. by Dom. Alexander Walcop, an Iriſh- 
REY * "= ON man, 
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that in ſpite of all the care M. de Bienville took 


5 C | 
man, and captain of a veſſel in New-Spain. He 
had embarked at la Vera Cruz on board a brigan- 


tine, commanded. by Dom, Auguſtin Spi and 


carrying one hundred and fifty men, and mounting 
fourteen pieces of cannon. It is given out here, 


that the Spaniards intend to make a great ſettle- 


ment at Penſacola, and to tranſport thither the 
. garrifon with the whole inhabitants of St. Joſeph ; 
and that D. Alexander Walcop is to be the gover- 


nor, who is a man of an exceeding good appear- 
enſe. 


ance, great piety, and extreme good 


D. Auguſtin Spinola is a young man full of fire, 
and of a very amiable character; his fentiments 
and behaviour ſufficiently declare his high birth, 
and are every way worthy of the name he bears. 
He is lieutenant of the veſſel, and has engaged to 
ſerve three years in Mexico, after which he pro- 
poſes to return to Spain, and there to ſettle. He 


- was a good deal chagrined on being informed, 


that an Engliſh interloper called Marſhal, had juſt 
left the road of Biloxi, where he had been carry- 
ing on a conſiderable trade with the French as he 
left it. This man would not have gone, ſaying he 
was not afraid of the Spaniards, had not M. de 
Bienville obliged him to it, not chuſing to be ſpec- 
tater of a combat, which our officers imagined 
would not end in the favour of the aggreſſors though 
ſuperior in force. We ſhall ſoon ſee if they were 


- 


miſtaken in this advantageous idea they had con- 


Notwithſtanding ſome of the company's ſhips 


had breught in ſome proviſions to Louiſiana, yet 


the ſcarcity there was ſtill very great, and the diſcon- 
tent of the inhabitants encreaſed every day ſo much, 


to 
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to make them eaſy, nothing was heard of but 
ſchemes for deſerting. Beſides, the floop which 
we had met on the route from St, Mark to St. Jo- 
ſeph, all the Swiſs, who were at Biloxi with their 
captain and officers at their head, having been or- 
dered for New Orleans on board a coaſter, which 
had been extremely well victualled and fitted out of 
purpoſe for them, inſtead of ſteering for the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, had been ſeen with their colours flying, ſtand- 
ing for the eaſtward ; and it was not doubted, in- 
tended for Carolina, as being all proteſtants, there 
was no probability of their ſtopping any where 
among the Spaniards *, RV 


Finally, I diſcovered on the Sth of June a con- 
ſpiracy formed to carry off the Spaniſh brigantine. 
About ſeven o'clock. in the evening, I got ſecret 
information of it, and was aſſured that before nine 

o'clock it would be put in execution, the com- 
mander of the brigantine not being uſed to go on 
board before that time. The conſpirators werd to 
the number of an hundred and fifty, and their in- 
tention was, if they ſucceeded in their enterprize, 
to turn pirates. I immediately ſent to give notice 
of it to M. de Bienville, who was then at table 
with D. Auguſtine Spinola, who roſe up that 
inſtant and went on board, and the major of 

Biloxi had orders immediately to go the rounds. 


From theſe different movements the conſpirators 
perceived their deſign had taken air, and the major 
could not obſerve. above four or five men toge- 

ther, who making off as ſoon as he ſaw them, he 
| was not able to lay hold on any of them, fo that it 
was believed I had given a falſe alarm; but beſides 
that for ſome time after, the ſoldiers and inhabi- 
tants were every day diſappearing, ſome of theſe 
We have ſince learned that they have gone there. 

Vor. II. A a | deſerters 
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deſerters being retaken, confeſſed the conſpiracy of 
which 1 had given information. 


On the 12th, one of the chiefs of the Tchac- 
tas came to inform M. de Bienville, that the 
Engliſn had made them great promiſes, to bring 

them over to their intereſt, and to engage them 
to have no more commerce with the French. 
On this occaſion the commandant gave a proof 
of his great dexterity iti, managing the Itidians. 
He fo well cajoled this chief, that, by means of 
a few inconſiderable preſents, he fent him back 
extremely well diſpoſed to femain firm in our 
alliance. This nation would have occaſioned us 

reat trouble, had they declared againſt us; the 
Chicachas, Natchez, and Yaſous would' have im- 
mediately joined them, and there would have 
been no longer any ſafety in our navigating on 
the Miſſiſſippi; even though theſe four nations 
had not carried all the reſt along with them; 
which, however, in all probability, would have been 
the caſe. 


- About the end of the month, an inhabitant of 
the country of the Illinois, who had been trading 
at the Miffouri, arrived at Biloxi, and gave an ac- 
count, that he and one or two Frenchmen more, 
having penetrated as far as the Octotatas, who. 
in 1719 defeated the Spaniards, in the manner 
already mentioned, had been very well received by 
them; and that the goods they had carried along 
with them, had produced ſeven or eight hundred 
franks of ſilver, partly wroughr, and partly in in- 
gots; that ſome of theſe Indians had accompanied 
them as far as the Illinois, and had aſſured M. de 
Boiſbriant, that the Spaniards, from whom they 
bad taken that money, got it from a mine at no 


_ great 
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gest diftarice from the place, where tity chun? 
with them; and that they had offered to conduct 
the French thither, which offer the commandant 
had accepted. Time will inform us, whether theſe 
Indians have been more ſincere than many others, 
who for a long time had been endeavouring t 
draw the French' amongſt them, with this bait 5 
heir having mines, all which have WS prov l 


only imaginary'®. 77 4 


On the 22d, 1 "EIA on . the Bellom, 
which ſer fail on the goth. On the ſecond of 
July, we reckoned ourſelves north and ſouth 
of Penſacola, from whence we thought it beſt 
to depart; becayſe the longitude of the mouth 

of che Mifſiſlippi is not, as yet, well determined. 
Since that time till the twentieth, nottiing remark- 
able happened. We had then the fun direckiy 
above our heads, and in our voyage from the 
Martyrs to Biloxi, had laboored under the greateſt 
heats of the ſolſtice, without being able to defend 
ourſelves againſt them in any ſhape, no more than 
againſt the dews which fell during the nights in 
great abundance. Yer, would you believe | it, Ma- 

dam; we ſuffered much leſs from the heat in this | 

eco, an we had done in che mon * 9 
before our ſhip-wreck. | 


Nothing is, PRO more certain, and I ha 
called to mind, that I had been often much ſut- 
| prized to ſee perſons born within the tropicks com- 

laining heavily of the great | heats in France. 
were in- thi fame Arora in the month of 
April, we then experienced the ſame. heats which | 


vnn mie hs ever been heard of ng that ts, 
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difference does not ariſe from the winds, for 
we not only had them, but always have the 
ſame ia both ſeaſons. Neither was it owing to 
their being more accuſtomed to them, for we 
were not ſubject to thoſe continual ſweats which 
had been ſo troubleſome to us in the month of 
o 07 0h PTC [747 
We muſt therefore ſearch for ſome other reaſon, 
£33 4 | . e ee , | 
and this readily pep: itſelf to me. In the ſpring, 
8 > | & v* 4 . | 
the air is ſtill fulf of thoſe vapours which have been 
collected during the winter. Theſe vapours, at 


the approach of the ſun, are at firſt. ſet. on fire, 


and this is what occaſions thoſe unſufferable heats 
and profuſe ſweats with which we were oppreſſed 
in the month of April; we were almoſt always as 


it were in Balneo Mariae. Theſe vapours are diſ- 


ſipated in the month of July, and though the ſun 


was much nearer us, the leaſt air of wind was ſuffi - 


cient to refreſh us, by blunting the vigour of his 
rays, then almoſt perpendicular over our heads; 
Whereas, in France the ſun never thoroughly diſ- 


. ſpates the vapours, as he does between the tro- 


picks, at leaſt they are here not near ſo groſs, 


which, is the cauſe that produces, not only the dif- 
ference of heat, but likewiſe, of the ſenſation of 


that heat. , 


* 
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On the twentieth, we diſcovered the ſame land 


of Cuba which we had ſeen ſeven days, three 


months before. Two, things occaſioned this de- 
lay. The firſt was, the not being able to depend 
upon an obſervation, when the ſun is fo high, be- 

| 1 cauſe 


n 
cauſe at d time kis rays make no Ek angle: 
on which account, when there is the eaſt ſuſpicion 
of being near the land, ſailors dare not carry much 
fail in the night-time. © The ſecond was, that the 
captain of the Bellona was reſolved to touch” at 
the Habannah; and, being perſuaded, that the 
currents ſet to the eaſt, he made as much weſt- 
ing as he thqught necellary, not to overſhoot his 


mor” 


He was, however; very near ph by the Ha 
wanna without knowing it. I was told, early 
in the morning, that they ſaw land; 1 aſked how 
it appeared, and from the deſcription he gave me, 
I was certain, that it was Cape de Sed. They laugh- 
ed at me, and two officers of the Adour, who 
were with us, were the firſt to maintain that I 
was miſtaken. I got upon deck and ſtill perſiſted 
in my opinion contrary to that of the whole crew, 
our pilots aſſuring us, that we were fixty leagues 
farther to the weſt. At ſun-ſet I perceived the table 
of Marianne, but I was ſtill ſingular in my opi- 
nion; in the meantime we had a contrary wind, 
which obliged us to tack all night, ſtanding out to 
ſea-wards, and Welk afterwards, in towards the 
tore. 3 e 
Gn the morrow, at mid- a we were Rill i in 
ſight of the two lands which had been the ſubject 
of our diſpute, when drawing nearer the ſnore, 
we perceived the Havannah before us, which gave 
great joy to the captain, he having a large private 
adventure, which he expected to diſpoſe of to ad- 4 
vantage among the Spaniards. His intereſt did 
not concern me; but if we had been farther out 
at ſea, and had not had contrary winds during the 
| A a 7 * 
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right the miſtakes and „ 


ro 
| 4 able to lay in a ſufficient quantity at Biloxi. 


fort du More. It is a ſolid building, and has three 


through 
* 
* . 
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nd officers had coſt us dear. The wind was fair 
or the Havannah, and about five in the eveni 
or: were about a league from it, when we fir 
two guns, one upon hoiſting our colours, and the 


other after we had made a Ggnal with the cnlign, 
£ aa a pilot From the fore. a 


None appearing, it was reſol ved 9 hs. 


canoe to aſk leave to go in; but it being now 
late, this was deferred till next day, and the whole 


night was ſpent in tacking. On the twenty-third, 
an officer of the Bellona went aſhore, in order to aſk 
the governor's permiſſion to water and — | 
viſions in his harbour; becauſe we had not 


This was only a pretence, which I did not then 
know, and the captain deſiring me to accompany 
his officer, I thought _ obliged to comply 
with his requeſt, 


The entrance of the port of the . lies 
north-weſt quarter weſt ; on the left- hand, on go- 
ng in, is a fort built upon a rock, at the foot 

74 all veſſels muſt paſs: it is called the 


good batteries of braſs cannon, one above the 


- other, On the right-hand is a row of baſtions, 


which ſeemed to me to be newly finiſhed, or but 
lately repaired. The entrance is in this place but 
five or ſix hundred paces in breadth, and is ſhut 
FP with an iron chain, which would ſtop a + fp 
or a conſiderable time, till having ſhatte 


a car a te hn . ale e 


K 
_ The pa grows afterwards a little large 
till you come to the town, which is about the diſ- 

tance of two or three hundred paces. The chan- 
nel turns from thence to the left beyond the town, 
which lies upon the right, and this is all I can ſay 
of it, having been no farther. The town takes 
up the point of a peninſula; and the land ſide, 
which is its whole length, is defended by a geod 
wall with baſtions. It has a very agreeable pro- 
ſpe, after you have paſſed the fort du More. 
The ſtreets are well laid out, the quay large 2 
in good condition, and the houſes, for the moſt 
part, well built; the churches are pretty numerous, 
and ſome of them make a good appearance, 
but I did not viſit any of them. In a word 
a town in which there is twenty thouſand inhabi- 
tants does not make a finer ſhow, but the Ha- 
vannah, as I have been told, has not near that 


On my landing, I met with ſeveral failors who 
had belonged to the Adour, and of thoſe who had 
gone both in the ſhallop and in the canoe. The 
firſt informed me, that they had been five days in 
making this port, from the place where they were 
caſt away, having been almoſt the whole time in 
the moſt immediate danger of periſhing, I had 
not time to learn, by what means the ſecond had 
got there. But the ſurgeon who went on board 
our canoe at fort du More as our guide, took. 
great pains to ſhew me Marſhal's brigantine, men- 
tioned in the beginning of this letter. He had 
caſt anchor along-ſide of a ſloop ſo very ſmall that 
it could not contain above fifteen or twenty men, 
Who, however, carried her by boarding. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that the crews of the armed veſſels 
ed: A a 4 ä belonging 
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belonging to Cuba and the neighbouring iſlands 


are very brave, our buccaneers having been 
enured to war: but conſidering the ' diſpropor-- 


tion of force, the valour and cannon of the 


— 73 theſe FT, wor needs have W 1 4 


The governor ee us coldly, 155 7 Na 
ving heard us, told us, that he ſhould have been 
very glad to have granted our requeſt, but that 
the King his maſter had tied his hands, in particu- 
lar, expreſsly forbidding him to receive into the 
harbour any veſſel coming from Louiſiana. - He 


added, that there were ſeveral places on the ſame 


coaſt, where we might flop without any danger, 
and furniſh ourſelves with what refreſhments we 
ſtood in need of. We were obliged to reſt con- 
tented with this anſwer, and after paying a viſit to 


the rector of the jeſuit's — in this city, 8 re- 


turned on board. 


Next day being the 24th, we were north of the Pan 


of Matanzas, and at half an hour after eleven op- 


fite to the Rio de Ciroca, where there is a Spaniſh 
cent. But as the captain was reſol ved to try 
if he could ſucceed better at Matanzas than he 


had done at the Havannah; and we were ſtill at 


the diſtance of ſeven leagues from it, he turned 


to and fro during the whole night; and, on the 


twenty fifth, at break of day we found ourſelves 
at the entrance ye the bay, which is two leagues 


over, 


33} 4 


But, before you go in, you | Ya firſt Jouble a a 
int which does not advance very far into the ſea, 


then make a welt courſe ot the ſpace of a league, 
alter 


4 „„ Tn 
after which you perceive on the ſame hand, being. 

the right, another point, behind which lies the fort, 

and a large quarter of a league farther than the town 
of Matanzas, between two rivers which -walh its 
walls on each ſide. About ten o'clock an officer 
was ſent to the fort in a canoe, who did not find 
the commandant at home. He informed the lieu- 
tenant of the pretended neceſſity we were in; but 
this officer told him, he could not take it upon 
himſelf to grant him the permiſſion he demanded; 
that all he could do was to ſend a courier to the 
Havannah, to know the intentions of the go- 
vernor of that city, who was his general; and 
that if this ſuited us, we might wait at anchor 
on the other ſide, where we ſhould be in more 


_ ſafety. | | 
This anſwer, together with the declaration which 
the pilots then thought fit to make, that they could 
not undertake to carry the veſſel into the bay of 
Matanzas, by reaſon they were not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with it, at laſt determined the captain 
to continue his courſe, with all: his adventure on 
board, for the ſake of which he had made us loſe 
at leaſt fifteen days of our moſt precious time. 
The next day at fix in the morning, we had ſtill be- 
hind us and within ſight the Pan of Matanzas, 
from which we reckoned ourſelves diſtant from 
12 to fifteen leagues z and, on the 27th, at five in 
the morning, we diſcovered the land of Florida, 
from the maſt-head, - 


Upon ſeeing this, we ſteered north · north · eaſt 
two hours afterwards, we ſteered a little more 
eaſtward, but at nine o'clock kept our former 
courſe, and found ourſelves in the real current _ 
© bes 3 5 | 


© 
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the gulph; for we went like an arrow out of 
2 bow. At this time we ſaw. the Adour from 
the-maſt-head, whoſe hull was almoſt entirely un - 
der water, and now perceived that ſhe was not 
caſt away at the northernmoſt of the Martyrs, 
as ſome had believed; for we were abreaſt of her 

at half an hour after ten, and half an hour after 
one, the laſt of theſe iſlands was ſtill to the north - 
A 5 795 55. 074 blo; itte 


About three o'clock, we ſaw from the tops a 
breaker, cloſe along-fide of which our courſe lay. 
and ſomewhat farther a ſhoal, which run out in- 
to the offing. This ſhoal ſeemed to be the end 
of the Martyrs, and in order to clear it, we 
ſteered the remaining part of the day ſouth and 
by eaſt, the current ſtill carrying us to the north- 
ward; and about evening we made a north-eaſt 
courſe. On the twenty eighth at mid-day, the 
pilot reckoned himſelf w_ 155 entrance of the 

ulph, being in twenty degrees thirty mi- 
— _ a half an hour after ſeven, feari 
he was too near the land, he turned ber head 
ſouth · ſouth · eaſt till mid - night with a very good 
wind. At mid- night he continued his former 

courſe; and on the twenty ninth we were 
out of ſight of land. At ſun- ſet we reckoned 
we were out of the gulph, but for the great - 
er ſafety we ſteered north · north · eaſt, till ten 
ole lock. Wen 1 4 3 


During all the reſt of our voyage, till our ar- 
nval at cape Franpois, we had light winds and 
frequently calms. From time to time there aroſe 
ſtorms, when the ſky and ſea were on fire, and 
S027” wind; 


, | by 3 } 1 
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wind ; but this did not laſt, and rain of 2 quar- 
ter of an hour's duration cleared the ſky and 
laid the waves of the ſea; which greatly re- 
ſembled thoſe perſons, who are of a ſoft and 
mild temper, but are ſometimes liable to violent 
fits of paſſion, which, however, are ſoon. ap- 
peaſed. I imagine that the currents contribute 
to calm the ſea fo ſpeedily after theſe violent 
agitations. They are indeed very ſenſibly felt 
throughout all this paſſage, and, belides, with their 
continual variation, diſconcert the moſt expert 
pilots. | ; | 113 4H4ts 
Atſter leaving the gulph of Florida, the ſtreighg 
eourſe for St. Dae would be ſouth-eaſt; bu 
the winds, which almoſt conſtantly blow from the 
eaſtern, quarter, prevent this courſe being ſteer- 
ed, ſo that it is neceſſary to go as high as Ber- 
mudas, which it would even be convenient to 
make, if poſſible, in order to be certain of the 


longitude, For want of this, veſſels are ſome» 


times obliged to go as far to the north-ward - as 
the great bank of Newfoundland, that they may be 
fure of being far enough to the eaſtward to avoid 
all thoſe rocks which lie to the northward of 
St. Domingo, . A HEM. 


This great circuit, however, has not always 


been taken in going from the gulph of Mexico 


to this iſland. As the firſt diſcovery of the new. 
world, after coaſting along the northern ſide of 
Cuba, as far as point [taque, which is its eaſ- 

tern extremity, about fourteen 9 from Ma- 
tanzas, they turned to the right, leaving og 
the left all the Lucayo iſfände, of which Ba- 
ugma js the chief. This is what is called = 
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5 old ſtraits of Bahama, in which there. is water 
15 the. tr geſt ſhips,” but ſo full of rocks and 
Hals, that at ia it 8 A uſed le ſmall 
ns EP 
"After bavidg made the Eads; of BOK. de- 
zrees and a Half, our pilots reckoned them- 
ſelves” far enob h to the eaſt to ſteer ſouth, 
withour fear of falling upon any of thoſe 
fhoals I have mentioned. They therefore ſteer- 
ed boldly to the ſouth, and in a few days made 
great way, ſailing continually upon a fine ſea, 
and carried along by the trade winds. - On the 
twenty ſeventh of Auguſt the man who was 
looking out at the maſt- head, cried out Land, 
which occaſioned a great joy, which, however, 
was but ſhort; for on his coming down and 
being aſked” if it was high land, he anſwer- 
ed that it was, very low, conſequently could 
be, no other than one of the Caicoes or 7 urk 


ſands: | 


We were very Abr in ſeeing wem by day, 

for had we fallen in with them in the night, we 
muſt have been infallibly ſhip-wrecked and every 
perſon loft; for theſe iſlands have no banks, 
- moſt of them are flirrounded with reefs of rocks, 
which run far oyt to ſea, between which there are 
ſmall channels, where there is not water enough 
for a ſhallop. . Beſides, they are ſo very Io. 
= they are not ſeen in the night-time, une one 
is upon „ . , 
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But our havin 5 itorcred our danger did not 
fave us; the ha which we ſaw ed us ſeem-. 
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d a pretty large iſland and weſlzwooded' im ſex 
veral places, which made us conclude it was 
the Grand Caicos, and conſequently that we'were 
| forty or fifty leagues too far to the weſtward. 


To gain our loogitude, we muſt, perhaps, cave 


been obliged to ſteer two or three hunded 
| leagues to the northward, and laid our account © 
with a voyage of five or fix weeks. But chis 
was impracticable; for we had ſcarce Water 


and proviſions for fifteen days, with the great» 
eſt œconomy. The captain was prodigiouſly 
embarraſſed, he ſaw his pilots in the fault, he 


had reaſon to reproach himſelf. with having te- 
| pou too much confidence in them, and not 
a 


ving taken an obſervation himſelf, and with 


having conſtantly preferred the opinion of the fe: 
cond pilot, a young blundering preſumptuous 


fellow, to that of the firſt, who was a much abler 


and more experienced ſeaman, and never had ap- 


proved their managemennn. A 


L } 4 - 
7-3 +1 bed Cz <2 
: Aa > 


It was, in the mean time, neceſſary to take 


reſolution on the ſpot: had we met witk a 


gale of wind at north, it would have thrown: us 
upon theſe low lands, where we muſt all have 


infallibly periſhed, But as no meaſure could 
be pitched upon which had not its inconde- 
niencies, the captain reſolved to have the ad- 


vice of all the people. One propoſed a ſafe | 


expedient, which was to bear away before the 


wind for Carolina, where we could arrive in ten 


or twelve days, and there purchaſe proviſions. 
This advice was rejected and another followed, 
which put all to the hazard, and ſeemed: to me 
do be ſolely inſpired by deſpair; and this was to 
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„This js" the paſſage e the veſſels which | 
teturn ſrom St. Domingo to France, but then 
there is nothing to fear, for they can tale their 
own time to enter the ſtraits, and this paſſage 
lying open to the north-weſt, they are almoſt 
certain of having good weather to carry them 
trough it. But in order to enter on the ſide in 
which we were, we muſt rerkon on the nerth- _ 
_ eaſt, and it is a great chance to find the wind en 
that — none that we. know of have as 
Viet attempted this paſſage. | In» ſhort, we were re- 
FFF 


Two Hawes: . e- wo were no more 
than a cannon-ſhot from it, and, perhaps, we were 
the firſt, who without an indiſpenſable neceſſity 
had ventured ſo near it in 4 The cbaſt 
is, however, very clear, and about ſcoen er eigbe 
foot: high, ſometimes a little more, hut ſteep and 
without any beach. The ſoil has not every where 
the appearance of barren, Gevgraphets place 
this \ Hand: directly under the tropic, which 
was à point we could not NY into; it 
being then hazy weather; but I believe it 
lies à little farther to the ehren for there 
certainly is not three difference of les 


_— between this iſla and caſe Frangeis. 


| We coaſted along we grund Caicos til} * 
cla in the erb. ery er ade ard 
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currents in our favour. Then legs a n 
up to the maſt- head to obſerve what was before 
us, he ſoon came down, telling us that he had 
ſeen the extremity of the iſſand; hut that be- 
d it he could diſeover nathing but low lands 
terſected with channels in Which the Water 
appeared entirely white. wh 6 —_ 2 
thought proper to racks and lay | 
head north · north eaſt. At dhe. we lay 
ſouck · ſouth· caſt, and it ſeemed as if the wind 
turned about at aur pleaſure; but it was very 
weak and the currents catried us with great 
violence to the weſtward; fo that at break 
of day the low lands and ſhoals. which we 
the —— before ſaw ſo far a-bhead of us, 
ware non amt un far behind" ee aud the 
n were * began to e 


The moment now approached which was to 
decide our fate, and what gave us great hopes 
was, that the wind by degrees veered about 
to the north-eaſt. At eleven o'clock we lay 
fouth-eaſt one quatter fouthg and ſooh after 
ſouth- eaſt; but the currents made us fall ſo 
faſt to leeward; that we ſcarce made a ſouth. 
eourſe. At noon we had no obſervation, and 
the weſtern point of the Caicos lay north quar- 
ter north-eaſt. At laſt, in an hour's time we 
om got into the paſſage; and I cannot bet- 

wr to you what appeared on the faces 

of all, in proportion as we advanced in the 
channel, than by comparing it to what hap- 
peris to thoſe animals which are put into 
the receiver of an air-pump, and lie as dead 
when the air is almoſt all extracted out of it, 
one | 
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ad ae te ws te by degrees, when 1 i i 


0 flowly nn, here FIFEErthy-; * 
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We durſt not, eber, Kater ourſebves with 


- Francois, which 


being” able to make cape 


to the windward, but we — not miſs Port 


i, or at leaſt Leogane; and after the extreme 
er we had juſt eſcaped, we thought our- 
ſelves very lucky, provided we -could get into 

harbour. At mid- night, we had a pretty 
violent gale of wind at ſouth, but of — du- 


ration; and next day about nine o'clock: in the 
morning, we perceived the land of St. Domin- 


but could not diſtinguiſh what part it was 


all that day; it being very foggy. A veſſel, which 


we reckoned from her appearance might be à pri- 
vateer, took us up good part of the afternoon: 


we prepared ſeriouſly for an engagement, or ra- 


ther to defend ourſelves in caſe we ſhould be at- 
! for we did not N courſe | to git 


. b 
3 1 4 1 | 
* 1 


ii 


wh, 


| Wo laſt 5 ifobmared; Go was 8 a ſmall 


veſſel, a hundred and fifty tons burthen at moſt, ' 
and was probably more afraid of us. By her 
courſe we n ed ſhe had come out of Cape 
Francois, and ſeemed to be deep loaded. The 
whole night we made tacks to "Uh north-eaſt, 


with a little variation, which gained us ground, 
and as ſoon as it was day, we perceived to 


our great joy, that we were: to the windward 
of cape Frangois. We had a full view of it, 
and were almoſt cloſe in with it, but there was 
ſo little wind, that we could not get in be- 


_ the firſt 'of v September, at four o'clock in 
the 


( 369 ) 
the evening. Since that time I have not had 
as yet a moment to myſelf to give you an ac- 
count of this country; and this letter is aſked 
from me to put on board a veſſel which is bound 
for Nants. I intend to depart myſelf in fif- 
teen days for Havre de Grace, from whence 
I ſhall have the honour to write you once 


more, 


I am, &c. 


ve, ub LETS 
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Deſcription of Cape Francois in St. Domingo. 
Keturn to France, and the Author's touching 
in England. 4 "Gs 

101 Kouen, January 55 1723. 
r 
TY Staid but a day at Havre, not caring, to miſs 

| the Rouen coach, and am come here. to re- 
freſh myſelf after the longeſt and ſevereſt yoy- 
age I have ever as yet made at ſea. I am now - 

entirely recovered, and ſhall make uſe of the ſhort 
leiſure my waiting for the Paris coach affords 


me, to finiſh the account of all my adventures 
for theſe laſt two years and an half I have been 


_ rambling over the different parts of the world. 
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Cape Frangois in St. Domingo, is the harbour 
where the French carry on the greateſt trade in 
all America. Properly ſpeaking, it is only., a bay, 
not quite a league in W the entrance of which 

2 is 


=. „ 
iz very wide: but this entrance is encumbered 
with reefs,. in failing betwixt which too much 
) precaution... cannot be We. On going in, you, 
muſt keep on your right along a point on which £ 
is a redoubt mounted with cannon ; but it is cuf- 
c tomary before engaging in theſe narrow paſſes, 
where two ſhips cannot go a- breaſt, to get a pilot 
from the fort; z and in order to prevent the eſire 
2 ſaving. 2a piſtole, which is his fee, from 884 
ning people to riſk. the loſing their veſſels, 
is very wiſely ordered, that this ſum ſhall be 
paid, even ſhould Kan. come in N his ny 
tance. . 
be town ſtands i in the bottom of the EY 
upon the right ſide. It is not very conſider- 
able, becauſe almoſt all but thoſe who. are iradeſ- 
men, ſhop- -keepers, ſoldiers, or inn - keepers, re- 
ſide in the plain, as much as their duty will ſuf. 
fer the officers; the exerciſe of juſtice, the ma- 
giſtrates; and the affairs of trade thoſe who off 
concerned in it, that. is to ſay, almoſt all tho 
are reckoned here people of credit : fo oe 
order to ſee genteel company, you mult go to. the 
country. 1 hus nothing can be more charming 
than the plain, and the vallies betwixt the moun: 
; | rains with which it is ſurrounded. The hoyles 
| are not magnificent but decent and convent 
ent, and the roads are in a ſtreight li 
a good breadth, bordered witk hedges np. 
trons, and ſometimes planted with large. tr 
and cut from ſpace to ſpace 3 A 
a clear freſh water. All the lantations | 
very well cultivated, and are indeed very 5 
pleaſure- houſes :. an air of caſe is every where 
to be Et which; e 4 great. deal l of . 
24725 als 
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niſh hiſtories Gf St. Domingo, and aid to be eigh- 


FEE of RR 
kehre BattRolomew de las Cette ed Be wa- 
five"and my thoufand "rivers. But 


Ars nA paniards nothing; theſe 


ate 
thing but ſmall brooks, the number of which is 
indeed Incredible, and would render this royal plain 
fotnething more delightful and charming than 
the valley of Tempe, ſo much boaſted of among 
the Greeks, if it did not lie within the torrid 
zone. There are even places where the air is ex- 
tremely wholſome, and heat ſupportable, ſuch as 
that where the town of St. Jago de los Cabal. 

Lerds has been built; and the fame thing may be 
faid of the vallies between the mountains, with which 
che plain of the Cape is bounded to the ſouthward. 
They are beginning to be peopled, and will be ſoon 
more ſo than the plain itſelf, on account that 
there are few ſick people there; and that thoſe 


who come from other 5 recover of their 
9 89 after all other remedies have failed of 
e een . 2509s SET IE 7 * Tinten 
12 Ie eile en ads: 


I as in all the plantations near the town, but 
had "for leiſbre to make many obſervations on 
chem. Beſides, in the day-time it was extreme 

ly hot; and in the evening after ſun-ſet, muſket- 
todes and other ſuch like infects prevented me from 


Walking far. _ Theſe 4 inſects fix particularly u on 
077 „ Who have a tenderer ſkin and freſher 
! 


33 Mk 5 & 3568 | db M3 £85 7 a” Bt} 13 . 
God. T have been informed, that in the 8 aniſh/ : 


venience; but in fecompence we have no veriom- 


dus ſerpents, of 3 have great numbers. 
5 8 It 


ded fibers are, for the moſt patt, no? 
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- Ktichan.olilemiles been; obſerved..20,-me, chat all 
garden ſtuff, except lettuce, muſt in this illand 
ee em | ry. year with ſeed from: Europe. NE 
e 65 38 uh ers E 
The moſt:: wide things. I have ſeen here ate 
1 . mills; but I ſhall ſay nothing, of them. 
as father Labat has treated of them in a much 
better manner than I can pine, to do. Next 
to the ſugar, the greateſt riches of this colony con- 
ſiſts in the Indigo, which the ſame author * 
likewiſe: handled very learnedly. This plant has 
an irreconcileable enemy, which makes as great 
havock amongſt it, as darnel does among our 
corn. It is an herb Ne Mal nommie, and in 
ſpringing: from the earth carries. a, ſeed. which 
ſpreads every where. It grows in a tuft, an 
its bulk, and prodigious fruitfulneſs, ſtifles the 
Indigo in ſuch a manner that it kills it; fo that 
if it makes the Jea, ee in a i BR en- 
| oy n E 1 28 a. ig 
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The Watts of St. ke are not very ah 
eifully: ſupplied with fiſh ; but a little out at ſea, all 
forts of them are to be found. Coming from 
Lovifiana, we caught, in particular, a great many 
gilt · heads or bonettas, upon which fiſh our ſea · 
men pretend to have made a very ſingular obſerva- 
tion. Which is, that when this. fiſh is catched 
before the moon comes to its height, its fleſh. is 
firm and of an exquiſite taſte, whereas When it is 
taken in the wane, it is inſipid, of no conſiſtence, 
and looks like fleſh boiled to rags. It is true, that 
we experienced both the one and the other, in the 
two fcaſons ; but that this always happens, and 
that the moon is really the cauſe tec it, 18. vr WR i, 
Om PR "REP? me to PAR m. 2 
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We deperted from cape Frangois in a merchant 
ſhip belonging to Havre called Lonir di Bourbon, 
and commanded by one of the ableſt navigators I 
have known: but we were ſcarce out at ſea when 
we pereeived thar the made water in two places, 
o that during the whole paſſage, which laſted for 
ninety two days,” they were obliged to pump morn- 
ing and eveting, lch together with the ſcarci- 
ty of proviſions, which, indeed, had been laid in, 
in abundance, but had been by no means mana- 
Bed during the firſt month, occaſioned our cap- 
tain” to be frequently upon the point of touching 
at the Azores. We ſhould have been reduced 
to greater inconveniencies ſtill, had we fallen into 
the ſnare which a captain of an Engliſh ſhip 
bid lor * enen we 8 in min woour” half 


* ee en | 
He had left Janet . a b ker; 
of which, as he ſaid, he had been at firſt the beſt 
ſailor; but in loading his ſhip, having been ſo im- 
prudent as to ſtow all his proviſions -in-'the ſame 
Jlace, it happened, that in proportion as thele 
rere conſumed, his veſſel loſt her trim, and : 
degrees that advantage he had over the reſt, ſo 
that at laſt he was left behind by the whole fleet: 
we met him, indeed, alone and going ſo ſlowly, 
chat compardd with him dur veſſel, which was by 
no means à flyer, went like a bird; and he was afraid 
that his proviſion” ſhould entirely fail him, before 
he could reach England. He told us his uneaſi- 
neſs at this, and to explain Himſelf better, invited 
imfelf to dine on board us. He was anſwered, 
he ſduld be very welcome, e 
ſhortened fail to wait for him, mn. 
| ne Iii No 1 8 During ; 
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; Daring Jþ ned upon 
our e, A he aſked us where we believed ma 
were. e ſhewed- him, at which he ap- 
peared f ſurprized. He. aſſured us afterwards that 
we, were at, Jeaſt two hundred leagues farther ad- 


5 ed than We thought we were; which he en- 
v 


oured.to prove by the laſt lands he had ob- 


et "This, gave great. pleaſure to, the moſt part 


Our, people, who were already very uneaſy at ſo 
paſſage, and at being obliged to ſtruggle 
continually againſt boiſtrous winds and a tempeſtu - 


ous ſea, 1 in a very crazy veſſel. But I had ſome. ſuſpici- 


on that th e Engliſh Captain only ſaid we were ſo far 
advanced, in order to induce us to part with ſome 
of our, proviſions. I communicated my ſuſpicion 
to our captain, who told me he was of the ſame 


opinion, and contented himſelf with treating our 


gueſt genteelly and evading his demand. He 


continued his courſe upon his own reckoni 


which he found ſo juſt, that he entered the chan 
nel the ſame day, andalmoſt the ſamohaurs he had 
ſaid ſome time before he would do.. 


Bas 26G! 


| On the ſecond of ebe — has any ap- 


| parent neceſũty, we vent into Plymouth harbour, 


but our captain had certainly ſome. buſineſs there. 
We found there Ia Thetis-a King's frigate, which;a 
gale of wind had entirely diſabled, though it was 
her firſt voyage from Havre de Grace, where ſhe 
had been. built, She was under the command of 
the Chevalier de Fontenay, who , was hound for 
the American iſlands. againſt. the pirates, Who had 
1 5 taken a great many veſſels. As ſoon as he 

knew I was in the harbour, he did me the honour 
of paying me a viſit, before L could have the p- 
portunity of paying my duty to him, and carried 


me on board his veſſcl, . ſpent 3 in a very 


agreeable 
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Plymouth is one c. the five large 
England, and one of the fineſt in Europe. f 
double one, and before you enter it you. mu 
Paſs under the cannon of the citadel. From m'thence 
turn to the right, in order to go into the 
town harbour, which is the ſmalleſt, and there 
the Thetis: lay at an anchor. You turn to the 
beſt in order to enter the other harbour, where 
the King's veſſels are laid up oppoſite to a mag- 
nificent arſenal. This harbour is of great ex- 
tent, and we anchored at its mouth, becauſe 
chewing was then fair to 8⁰ e up the chan- 
nel. 
iT he's town of Pim is ck no great Hats 
quence, but the country about it where 1 frequent- 
lty-amufed myſelf with walking, is very agree- 
able, I have not ſeen a richer country: the 
weather was very mild, the fields as green as in 
ſpring; and I ſaw ſheep of a monſtrous ſize 
feeding upon them. Their wool is very good, 
but their fleſ being too groſs has a bad reliſh; 
their beef, on the other hand, is excellent, , becauſs 
it is * —_—— 5 


3 
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On Ge: "Ro f he Colkayhiby and all the 
day of the feſtival, they never ceaſed ringing 10 
one of the two belfreys which are at P. youth; 3 
and though there were büt two bells, I never 
heard rin ing which gave me greater Pleaſure. 

Tas . whoſe honour this was done; for 
Puſat that it was not done in honour” of the 
hol) virgin, and was told that it was a guſtom i in 
this oba when af one makes 4 great enter- 
3 tainment 


? 


1 WEE ) 
tainmient, to pay the ringers for their 


lere "obſerved "juſt upon the harbour, and 
not far from the town, a large and Lery ancient 
mg which was made uſe of for an inn, 


but did not ſeem to have been built for that 
$70 06eetH F was told, that it was the remains "of 
a celebjated abby of the Benedifines, "| 125 
5971740 © ois 
1 mould W been well pleaſed to take the tour 
of Plymouth and the country about it, but the 
Chevalier de Fontenay adviſed me againſt it; 
becauſe every thing was then ſuſpected in England, 
on account of the affair of the biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter, which was ſtill recent. I could not, indeed; 
appear in my habit at Plymouth, or in places that 
were inhabited, without being expoſed to ſome 
inſult, and it was too late to put on another dreſs, 
ſeveral of the Engliſh having ſeen me in my dn, 


ſo that I was reduced to the neceſſity of Wel on- 


ly in ſome fields near the harbour, where nobody 


Was to be met with. I had, however, good com- 


pany on board the Thetis. The Chevalier de 
Fontenay has been all over the world, and has 


| beſides; an underſtanding extremely well culti- 
Vated- 1 have ſeen and heard of him, "inſtance® 


of a generoſity truly heroick. But what crowns 
all theſe eſtimable qualities, is a great fünd of 
religion and fincere piety. He ſeems to Have 
communicated his ſentiments to his officers, 
whom I ſaw almoſt all of them preſent at the 
ſacraments, and nothing can be more eden 


| than his whole crew, by whom he is adored, ” 


(33 


* 


Ak Mit, on Chiiſterias night, after 1 hag 15 
brated three maſſes; we ſet Hall, and the hole day 
had a fair wind. Two frigates of fifty guns ech 


had * anchor two hours before us, which 
we 


\ 


what, ed, me 
Aae 185 which, ik 1 had not. ſee AE 


- (2489-5); 
we ſoon. came, up, with, „This 1 me, 
cauſe we, did not il. Nerd. well. Sz 


which ap Ky peared to be, ſo 1 55 in vibe harbour; ry 72 
which I was 


1 * the pirates ſeeing them, and a 

n from their appearance to be merchantmen, 
bear down upon them, as ta a certain prey. But 
when they are engaged in ſuch a manner as not 
to be able to extricate themſelves, they find whom 
they have to deal with, and are taken in the trap 
n e being able to make any reſiſtance; ſo 
that of all the nations of Europe, the Engliſh are 
thoſe whom the pirates ſtand moſt in fear of, and 
whom they uſe worſt when FO can get them | in- 
to their hands. | 


The night following, we met with as Wr a 
ſtormy as I have ſeen for a long time in the Chan- 


nel. The next day in the morning, though the 


wind was almoſt entirely fallen, the ſea was ſtill 


in ſuch a 1 as to terrify the boldeſt; we even 


ome ſeas which put us in great danger 
9 in. particular, came into the cabbin, when. 
was beginning to ſay maſs, which, prevented me 
from going on; and. when about noon we got in- 
to Havre de Grace, every one aſked us how we 
had been 1 15 to bear up againſt the tempeſt, 
which had made i its s FEE en in the tr 
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But ae . ws been il much more ſur- 
prized how we came to ſtand it out, when two 
days after, our veſſel being hauled aſhore,” fell 
to pieces through rottenneſs. This was the firſt 
news I heard after my arrival here. Judge you, 
Madam, on what tenure we held our lives on Board 
ſuch a veſſel, during a voyage of eighteen hun“ 
dred leagues, in a ſeaſon when the ſea is always 

in a fury ; and what thanks we ought to rehder 
x Alrmighty God, not only for delivering us 
—— ſo imminent a danger, but likewiſe for, Kee 7, 

it from our knowledge, which alone ou a 
have been ſufficient to make us die a thouſand' 
times, through mere fear. F 
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Adur. The company's ſhip, the author goes on board 
her, ii. 312. This veſſel ill commanded, ii. 313, 314. 
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She ſets fail, ii. 31 5, Sigh Bad management on board 
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Mortality amongſt theſe Indians, ii. 247. 
Algonguins. Of the Algonquin language, i. 283. The 
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gonquins and Iroquoi 
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Calapiſſas, an Indian nation, ii. 285. * n 
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Catton, on a tree of Louiſiana, i ii. 253 Obſervation, 75 

the root of that tree, ii. 283. 
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"ul 5 Great 0 between the Martyrs and the 

Urte 1 | 

Cuba. 7 2 Northern. coaſt of that iſland, 
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Gaſpey. Bay and point of a * 86. I ee 
Cenii, good — evil according to the Indians, it. 144. 
„Di ene required to have à tutelary genius, ii. 145 
The Indians change ſometimes their tutelary genius 5 | 
and why, ii. 147. of evil Genii, ii. 165. 
Ge Of that of Canada, ii. 99. Gulph in the 
place of a mountain rooted up, i. 93. Gun in the 
river Miſhiſippi, D l 
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Illinois, ii. 199. Reception they give to priſoners; il. 
n, Sc. Manner in which: they burn them, il. 203. 
Remarks on their parties of war, ii. 20 . Mournful 
ſongs of theſe Indians, ii. 204. » Remarkable ſtory of 
ode of their chiefs, ii. 208, 209. Manner of lament- 
ing theis dend, u. a0 Different tribes of theſe In- 
dians, ii. 227, 228. Uſefulneſs of the port of the 
8 ii. 4353 436. Diſtingui E wars: of the 
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bay, - i. 286, 287. Manner of declaring war among 
the Indians, i. 315, 316. Motives which engage them 
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of their commits: their orten, ii. ak 27. Of the 
government of villages; its defects; their cauſes, ii. 
29. Of their ſenſibility of the point of honour, ii. 
36. Care of the young Indians in adorning them- 
3 tic 40, 41. Indian fable about lake Superior, 
ii. 44, 45. Their traditions about Michillimakinac, 
2 45. Tbeir Mamiages, . ii. 48, c. Jealouſy of the 
Indians, ii. 5 Of the impoſing this name amonꝑſt 5 
them: nemarks upon it, ii. 55, 56. The Indians of 
the bay dance the Calumet, ii. 67. Superſtition of the 
Indians bordering on the bay, ii. 73, 74. Different 
nations to the nurthward and the jen pee W 
nien. % enn er n 
Indians of Canada; their perſonal. benen Heir 
. »i(ſtrepgth3; their vices, ii. 78, 79. Why they do not 
enereaſe; advantages they have over us, its 80, 8. 
Their eloquence, ii. 8 3. Their memory, penetration, 
and judgment, ii. 83, 84. Their — of ſoul, 
be ii. 84. Their conſtancy under pain; their valoury ii. 
384, Sc. Their regard ſor one another, ii. 6687. 
Their fierceneſs and other faults; of the qualities of 
the bart, -ti: 87, 88. Inſtances of the natural 
affection children bave for their parents; particular ſo- 
8 them, ii. 89, 90. Of their eotour ; 
by they have no hair on their bodies, it. 90, 91. 
Their ſecreſy with reſpect to the ſimples and mines of 
_ -*-their} country, ii. 101% -Dreadful conſequemces of 
dtunkenneſs amongſt them, ii. 105, 106. Their hap- 
pineſa, is 107. Contempt ef our manner of life, ii. 
x08, Care the Indian mothers take of their children ; 5 
ridiculous ſhapes which ſome of them give them; ii. 
Je „agen What ſtrengthens and renders them ſo well 
made; their firſt exerciſes and the emulations amongꝑſt 
85 ii 114. To what, the education given them 
may be teduced to, ii. 1, T5! Their paſfions; ii. 
| ange Their dreſs, il. 176, 117. In what manner they 
pPftick their Whole bodies, ii. 118. How and for what 
—— they paint their face f ii 19. Ornamente of 
che men; of the women, il. 179, 120 Their ocru- 
pations 3 of the cultute of the land of ſeed time and 
-tharveſt, ii. 121, 122. Of the different grains and 
poulſe they cultivate, of their manner of dreſisg them; 
of ”_ other victuals, ii. 123, 124. Tabou of the 
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men and women, ii. 12 126. Their utenſils ;; form 
of their villages, in a0, 127. Their manner of for- 
P | tifying them, ii. 128. Of their winter encampments, 
1 | and what they ſuffer in them, ii. 129, Sc. Their 
: | © .maſſtineſs, ij. 133. Inconveniences which ſummer oc- 
cCaſions them, ii. 134. Their character in brief; ii. 
136, Sc. Origin of mankind according to the Indians, 
Ii. 141, Sc. Their notion of (ſpirits, ii. 143. 144. 
Their ſacrifices,” ii. 148. Their faſts and vous, ii. 
148, 149. Reſemblance of the Indians to the Hebrews.; 
their prieſts, ii. 150, 151. Indian veſtals, ii, 161. 
WPheir opinion of the immortality of the ſoul; of what 
becomes of it after it is ſeparated from the body: why 
they carry victuals to the tombs, ii. 152, 153. Preſents 
which they make to the dead, ii. 1 53. How they pre- 
| tend to merit eternal happineſs, ll. 154, 155. Their 
1 notion of the ſouls of beaſts, ii. 155. Of the nature 
k dreams according to them, ii. 156, c. Ordinary 
| diſeaſes amongſt: theſe people, ii. 176, &c. | Uſe 
they make of their ſimples, ii. 173. Divers other 
remedies they uſe, ii. 174, 175. Principles on which 
their medicine is founded; their extravagant notion of 
diſeaſes, ii. 176, 177. What paſſes at their death, ii. 
189. Their generoſity. to the dead of their funerals 
and tombs, ii. 186, 187. Their notion of ghoſts, ii. 
12588. Their different practices with reipect to the 
dead; ii. 189. Their notion of thoſe who die à vio- 
lent death, li. 192. The pains they take to ſurprize 
their enemies, ii. 216. Traditions of the ſin of the 
first vo and the deluge amongſt the Indians, ii. 
228, 229. Their notion of the ſtars, how they know 
the no 2 the ſky is overcaſt, ii. 230. heir 
notion of eclipſes and thunder, ii. 231. Their manner 
of dividing time, ii. 232, 233. On the iſlands ofqthe 
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753 Their extravagant notions about them, ii. 1 17 
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5 buſbands, ii. 48, 49. Particular laws relating to mar- 
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